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“A FINER CAR, 
COLE 


EIGHT NINETY There’s a Touch of 


Tomorrow in All 
IT HAS been the aim of the Cole Motor Car Com- Cole Does Today 
pany to build A FINER CAR. To just what degree 
of success this has been done is determined by the 
immediate popularity of the Cole Eight Ninety. 





The closed models of the Cole Eight Ninety area 
| marked example of the excellence with which the 
I Cole is built. 





Throughout, the Cole is truly “A FINER CAR.” a. 
ad 
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FIRE LIGHTERS 
The Arch Enemies of All” 
True Sportsmen 


Will You Help to Bring Such Men to Justice? 


Since the days of the first market hunter, men 
have shot wild fowl at night by the aid of artificial 
light. Whether this was done by the light of a 
driftwood fire on a point where the birds were 
passing over, or by a kerosene torch from a boat, 
in which was strapped a huge swivel gun, the 
process was called fire lighting. 














Modern inventions have given the fire oe ee of mene into camp where they 
° . . will receive their just deserts. 
lighter the acetylene and electric spot-lights. j 
In many sections unscrupulous pot-hunters It is hoped that this bill will be enacted into 
still bewilder huge flocks of birds at night, law at the present session of Congress. The time 
cutting paths of destruction through the is urgent now for you to write your Senators and 
huddled masses of roosting birds, not for Representatives, requesting that they support it. 
ain. 
sport but for meat and personal g Do not forget that the American Game Pro- 
The Public Shooting Ground—Game Refuge tective Association is your national organization, 
Bill, S. 1452 in the United States Senate and H. fighting your battles for ““More Game” and better 
R. 5823 in the House of Representatives, will not sport. 
only provide sanctuaries where migratory birds ote 
may nest, rest and feed unmolested by man, but Join the Association and do your part. Fill out 
it will provide a warden force sufficient to bring the coupon and mail it today. 
(1) THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
- : G eisai 4 tats (Abbreviated) 
merican Game Protective Association , Nites I believe that a sportsman should 
Woolworth Building, New York City i. Never in sport ee human life. 
Gentlemen: : 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
‘ Para ae ; 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better 
—_ I enclose a check for Bee eeeseeesses es es -€0 peo tener laws, and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 
dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked 4. Respect the riuhta of farmere-ané.sreperty noe 
a4 below for one year, beginning (at once) (at the ex- * ceole teetiinin 8S and property owners, 
te Ppiration of my present membership). : 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Bea Price, including 6. Never be a fish-hog. 
— One Year’s Member- 7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial 
Regular ship in American purposes by refusing to purchase trophies. 
* ‘ Subscription Game Protective 8. Study and record the natural history of game 
7) Publication. Price. Association. species in the interest of science. 
es Field and Stream......... $2.50 $3.00 9. Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. 
; Michigan Sportsman ..... 1.50 2.00 
>> a Se Oars 2.00 2.50 
— Outers’ Recreation .:..... 2.50 3.00 SAP Rep i Pes se Pe en oe er ee eee ee 
Sportsmen’s Review (Wkly) 3.00 3.50 
Draw circle around publication wanted. Pe as diss oe Lie yd ANE Ts UE okay cd raitun as 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you 
DEGSERLe Wie tO Rete Ror One WORT Teme Se Oe eee ce ci vec wc cctoccdelceeee 
piration of your subscription, please mention that fact. 
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BALLISTITE (Dense) SMOKELESS 
If BALLISTITE (dense) Powder is desired order by grains. 
A comparison follows of Bulk and Dense Load3$ 






DRAMS GRAINS DRAMS GRAINS 
3% equivalent to 28 2” equivalent to 120 
3% . _ 70 V4 . . 18 





24 2 ; . J 
™% i 2 22 1% ¢ . 
* In 12-Gauge loads only, use No. 2 Shot 




























Here are the standard loads which give the best results for each 
kind of shooting. They are carried in stock by practically every 
dealer everywhere. Clip this table and use it when buying shells. 











Du Pont makes powder—not shells. 
Du Pont Powders are loaded in every 
brand of shell. The name “DU PONT” 
or “BALLISTITE”, printed on the car- 
ton and the top shot wad, tells you 
what powder you are shooting. Specify 
the powder when you buy the shell. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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There is just as much reason 
for you to specify the brand 
of powder you shoot as the 
make of shell you use— 
and it is the same reason. 


SHOOT DUPONT POWDERS 
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HOW OUR TIN LIZZIES ARE LOADED DOWN IN THE DESERT. 











IN THIS CASE THE LIZZIE WAS OUT OF PETROL 


Shooting African Game by Proxy 


A seasoned hunter of Africa, hero of many scrapes with the dangerous 
game of that land, having been mauled twice by the big cats, tells of a 


AWAY up in the North country, 400 miles 

from Nairobi, is an oasis mountain in 
the desert—Marsabit—and the road to it is 
over the most diversified country, perhaps, 
in all Africa. The first 100 miles is veldt— 
plains and scrub—with settlers, both white 
and black, farms of coffee, sisal and stock, 
then foothills of Kenya, where the road—a 
recently-made military affair—winds over 
hills and streams, one continuous serpentine 
wind for nearly 200 miles, until the north 
slope of the great mountain is reached at 
Meru Station. From here the road dives 
thru a tunnel of jungle for five miles to the 
edge of the plain, which reaches down to 
the North Guaso Nyiro River, at the edge of 
the desert—and it is some desert, believe 
me. It is irresistible, even to a paralyzed 
man. I have been up there three times in 
the past two years, and I am going to tell 
you about one of the trips on which Mike, 
my 16-year-old son, did the shooting, and he 
did quite all right, too! 

I used to go to this dead-sea-bottom on 
foot or by ox-wagon, but when my legs went 
bad I fixed up a safari wagon-auto—not a 
“tin Liz,” but a real he-wagon, a one-ton 
Ford truck, and named it Jerry. No, it 
would never stand still for a picture; it was 
a real goer, and I will proceed to tell you 
about it. 

We first attempted the trip in 1920, but 
did not take enough fuel. Eight hundred 





thrilling experience with elephants 


Charles Cottar 


miles of travel takes some gas, let me whis- 
per to you, and there were no filling stations 
on the way. We loaded up with eighty gal- 
lons of coal-oil. We could not get gas at 
the time, except one case of eight Imperial 
gallons. An Imperial gallon is different in 
two ways from its contemporary cousin, the 
American gallon; (1) it is larger by about 
one-eighth, and (2) it can be filled with 
beer or spirits without a disturbance. 

With a load of supplies to last two months 
and other equipment, we left Nairobi loaded 
down until the springs bumped together, to 
go 400 miles out into the desert, the entire 
distance beyond any base of supplies or re- 
pairs, and the last 150 miles over a road that 
no car had as yet traveled. But that is what 
made it interesting, for who cares to do the 
things everyone else does? We got fifty 
miles beyond the Guaso Nyiro when an in- 
ventory of the fuel showed that we had just 
enough to get back, seventy-five miles from 
our goal, and were therefore forced to re- 
turn—for the reason that I could not walk! 

We returned all right—800 miles without 
an accident—carrying a load of over a ton, 
and over the worst road in the world. Some 
car and some driving! Did it in ten days, 
too. 


I brooded for a full year over that failure, 
then tried the trip again. This time we got 
gas—petrol, as it is called here, or at least 
half petrol and half coal-oil, as in this light 
atmosphere a mixture does quite well and 
saves money when gas costs a dollar per 
gallon. 4 

For the second trip we took ten cases of 
petrol and a like number of coal-oil—100 
gallons of fuel—fifteen gallons of lubricat- 
ing oil, food for two months, bedding, guns, 
cameras, prospecting tools, tents and five 
natives to help do the necessary work— 
cooking, pushing and working the roads, as 
well as skinning game, carrying guns, cam- 
eras, etc. 

To start with, the load weighed around 
3,000 pounds, but we dropped off a case of 
fuel-oil every 100 miles, and foodstuff light- 
ened up as we proceeded en route. 

We made 100 miles per day to the Guaso, 
after which the trail is a camel path over 
sand and rocks, the bottom of an old sea, 
level in general contour, but full of dry 
washes, and for the entire distance the 
country is strewn with quartz which did not 
decompose when the sea water dissolved the 
granite hills and washed them away, down 
in many places to the foundation, gneissic 
rocks. 

The Guaso is the demarking line between 
Kenia formation and the desert, a small 
stream in dry weather about 100 feet wide 
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and knee-deep, but we found it deeper. We 
off-loaded everything and dived in, after 
measuring the water, which we _ thought 
would not reach up to the carburetor, but 
we failed to take into consideration the 
quicksand, and Old Jerry took a nose-dive 
off the bank and went in up to the top of 
the cylinder block and died dead in water 
well up to the platform; then there was 
some strong pushing and sironger language, 
which helped the re:sroes to push—to an 
appreciable extent. But man and negro 
power cou'd rot pull a truck thru a river 
of quicksand, and up a steep bank, so we 
figured some; took empty petrol cases, lifted 
one wheel at a time and put the cases be- 
neath, thus getting the engine above water 
line. Then after draining the water from 
all the compartments (no, I was never in 
the Navy, but have made several trips on 
sea) we cranked him up and out we went. 
Damages: one negro run over and loss of 
oil in crank-case. 

We landed on the north side of the river 
at noon, longitude east of Greenwich 1 de- 
gree 20 minutes north; temperature in shade 
120 degrees; in sun 165 degrees; wind from 
east; altitude 2,400 feet; date July 4, 1921; 
distance to first water north, by previous 
experience, 50 miles; Marsabit 150 miles. 

We put on two tins of water and pulled 
out over a track of sizzling 
sand. At mile 12 the Govern- 
ment, which was waging a 
war against the Abyssinians 
and was using this route, had 
dug a well. Here we replen- 
ished water and hammered 
on to Couorou, where there 
were tracks of all kinds of 
big game; but the creek was 
dry and no prospects of shoot- 
ing. We camped for the 
night, shot a buck for meat 
and got water by digging 
about twelve feet in the creek 
bed. 

The next water possible 
was at Lon-gai, about fifteen 
miles, and the worst part of 
the road on the whole desert, 
many dry-washes, in which the 
sand was axle-deep; and we 
had our first motor trouble—- 
blew out—not a tire, but 
three water connections, lost 
much precious moisture, and 
kicked all the negroes sev- 
eral times. We had two extra 
water connections in the 
spares carried, but not three, so cut a tube 
to make the remaining one. We reached 
the spring at noon, tired, mad and disheart- 
ened. The sun, or heat, was 172 degrees; 
tires burst and boots curled on our feet. 

Mike went for water and a buck for meat, 
both of which he got in an hour, whilst I 
went out to look at the geological formation, 
which was here quite torn up with internal 
pressure, too old to say whether or not it 
was volcanic or stress, but I soon found a 
reef of quartz two feet wide which carried 
50 per cent of ilmenite iron, and another, 
same dimensions, rich in copper. 

The next morning at sunrise we were at 
Merilla, twenty miles farther on, just in 
time to see a Dutchman who was working 
the road with a gang of negroes drag into 
camp a fine lion that had tried to get his 
work oxen. The Dutchman was a good chap 
and sent his entire force of natives to help 
us across the Merilla river sand-bed, which 
is 100 yards wide and deep in proportion. 
The whole gang got about Old Jerry and at 
a signal all shoved. When Mike put the 
clutch home, some of the negroes followed 
the leap of the car, whilst others, who were 
merely leaning against it, fell flat in the 
sand; one such, an old Soudanese woman, 
buried her face in the sand and got up spit- 
ting sand like a corner of a south wind. 


facts. 


brown bears 
The most thrilling bear story ever written. 
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Of course, it was amusing, and many 
laughed, at which the old girl got sore, and 
instead of taking vengeance on the scoffers, 
she ran alongside of Old Jerry, clutched a 
front wheel and stopped the car in mid- 
stream, where efforts to move it resulted in 
a stripped clutch and a day’s work to put 
in another. In the middle of that sand-bed 
the thermometer registered 177 degrees at 
noon—35 degrees below the boiling point of 
water. 

It was sundown when we got out of that 
hell-hole of sand and heat, and getting dark 
when we reached Lai Samis, the next water, 
a distance of twenty miles. 

Lions grunted all night near the native 
wells at Lai Samis—not many, but there 
were there to stay, for there is no other 
place to get a drink except Merilla for fifty 
miles, all the way over trap-rock, hot enough 
to burn naked feet. 

These sharp stones were raising havoc 
with our solid rear tires, so Mike went out 
and shot a rhino, cut the skin in long strips 
and wrapped the tires with it, green, and 
the sun tightened it, making the best tire 
cover for stone and sand I have yet seen. 

The first day at Lai Samis we discovered 
that the war between the troops of H. R. M. 
and the Abyssinian raiders was in progress, 
and not so far away, for we were visited by 
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for mechanics, yet fertile and unfilled. 
Whilst at work on the car we caught a 
native cutting a piece of rhino skin from a 
wheel, and on searching his ruck-sack found 
a letter installing him as game scout in that 
district. We gave him a bad scare, which 
caused him to become a very peaceable 
friend before we parted. 

It rained a little during the night—enough 
to lay the dust—and we started at break of 
day, stopping at the rim of the old crater 
just as the sun came over the horizen. It 
was a magnificent sight, and we modern 
men, intruding on a solitude as old as the 
earth, broke the silence of centuries with 
an old Ford without a muffler. Game of 
many varieties stretched their necks and 
gaped at us as we came over the rocky rim, 
perhaps as their ancestors did in the distant 
past when Old Vulcan blew earth to atoms, 
creating the crater of Lai Samis. Geo- 
logically speaking, it was not so long ago— 
perhaps the early Pliocene period, as we dug 
up skeletons of men from mounds that had 
been sedimented in lime, perhaps older than 
any previously discovered human fossils. 
But, as Kipling says, “That is a different 
story,” and Outdoor Life readers would not 
appreciate a discourse on pre-historic man 
from a big-game hunter. Keith would suit 
them better. But Keith never saw these 
fossils, never heard about 
them, and perhaps never will. 








The Greatest Bear Hunt 


BY C. E. SYKES 


This story will start in the February number of Outdoor 
Life and continue thru several issues. 


Mr. Sykes secured seventeen specimens of the Alaskan big 


Many of our readers will remember Mr. Sykes’ previous 
stories written in his inimitable style—and this is the best 
ever—thrills you from beginning to end—and all absolute 


In reading this story you'll live right with Mr. Sykes thruout 
the trip. It is without a doubt the greatest bear story ever 
written. 


one a record-breaker measuring twelve feet. 


In a drift of sand in the 
road we noticed the fresh 
spoor of a member of the 
genus homo, going our way, 
made after the shower had 
fallen, after midnight. His 
destination could only be 
Marsabit, for there was no 
other destination, save the 
grave in that direction, so we 
turned Old Jerry loose, fig- 
uratively gave him his head, 
and split the virgin atmos- 
phere as it never before was 
split on the Kisuit Desert. 
Forty miles of camel paths in 
dust and sand near a foot 
deep takes some time, but we 
crossed it in record time, 
about three hours, overtaking 
the Hittite scout just at the 
foot of Marsabit, and tho he 
had sat about the car all the 
previous day, in the shade of 
a lone palm at Lai Samis, 
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a scout from the Hittities, who mistook us 
for a Government party, as they had heard 
of motor cars, but had as yet seen none. 
The scout spent the day with us, inspecting 
the motor and gathering information from 
the local natives, who, thru curiosity, had 
come in hundreds to see the “fire-devil” that 
could do five days’ march in a single day 
and carry a whole safari, including native 
helpers. From this point we had a straight 
run across a red desert of dust and sand for 
forty miles without water, and a hill ten 
miles long to climb at the far side, in a 
sun heat of about 175 degrees, so we had 
to tune Old Jerry up before starting, thus 
giving the curious natives ample opportunity 
to get some idea of a motor car. We were 
only apprehensive of a leak in the radiator. 

Getting caught in the middle of that 
desert could only mean suffering to the 
whole lot, even to Jerry, for the burning sun 
was fast sapping the wheels and woodwork 
as it was; and as there was a small leak in 
the radiator, which we could not find to 
solder, I put in a handful of cornmeal to 
fill it, and a native asked me if that was 
enough posho (food) to last the car across 
the desert; I assured him it was; then he 
conveyed the knowledge to all the gathering, 
and they salted it away in the backs of their 
heads, where there is, perhaps, ample room 


when we approached him at 
about twenty miles per hour 
his valor deserted him and he took to the 
bush and across the rocks, beckoning us to 
follow him. But we went our way and he 
his—we to hunt for elephants and other lit- 
tle things of interest; he to go to his people 
with a tale of the terrible iron horse of the 
British (?) that could cross the Kisuit in 
three hours. Since that time the general 
commanding the troops of H.R. M. told me 
that my motor car had done more to put the 
fear of God into the Habish than his efforts 
of a full year with a few regiments of black 
troops. 

Emerson said “Civilization rides on a gun- 
carriage.” Lloyd George said, “Trade fol- 
lows the flag.” but ours is a case where 
peace followed the advent of the motor car, 
for the little war ended a few weeks after 
we drove Old Jerry across the Kisuit, and 
showed the Hittites that their mules and 
camels were obsolete and slow for modern 
travel; and I am quite peeved because the 
British Government doesn’t give us a Rolls- 
Royce for the service we rendered. 

Of course, we had licenses and permits 
from the military to enter the N. F. D. 
(Northern Frontier District), which is closed 
to all travelers, except by special permits, 
as the enterprising venturers into such places 
are accused of, and perhaps guilty of, run- 
ning guns to enemy tribes. Of course, we 











had guns, a number of them, but had put 
up security to return them from the terri- 
tory, when they would be checked out by 
number and accounted for before we could 
take down the security put up. But we had 
no guns to sell, only wanted to see things 
and possibly shoot a little, which we did 
when we got to Marsabit. 

After crossing the desert we had to climb 
3,000 feet to the edge of the forest and a 
spring of water—a place called Doctors 
Njoro (spring), at an altitude of 4,500 feet. 
The road up the mountain was h—ll—up, up 
and still up—ditches, stones and more 
ditches! 

We burned eight gallons of fuel across the 
desert and five gallons on the slope of 
Marsabit, as we were heavily loaded and 
the condition of the road bad, so steep in 
places that it required a full tank to get 
petrol to the engine. But we reached Njoro 
at about 10 a.m. It was Sunday, as I 
learned from the natives we had with us, 
for as soon as we were camped they started 
a Christian service. Three of them were 
Mission boys, the remaining two Mohamme- 
dans, who worshipped daily, and several 
times a day, which, perhaps, made them 
more conscientious than the Christian mis- 
sion-educated natives, who are the worst in 
Africa to lie, steal, etc. But we matched 
them in all their cussedness. The negro 
knows no other method. It will be remem- 
bered that it was the cat’o’nine-tails and 
even harsher disciplinary methods that civil- 
ized the black contingent in America, and 
not the church. The “white man’s burden” 
in Africa is made the harder by the mis- 
sions, and it will never end until conditions 
get so bad that stern means are resorted to 
to make the savage understand that the 
“white brother” is not “easy.” 

Anxious as Mike was to get afield, those 
three Christian heathens would not stop the 
ceremonies and go with him, so he went 
with one Islaamite, the other stopping in 
camp to do the cooking. 

At the spring elephant sign was every- 
where; the trees were all broken and the 
rocks worn smooth, whilst the ground was 
covered like a barnyard with dung, showing 
that many herds of the big beasts were using 
the water, as well as buffalo, rhino and lesser 
game. 

We had reached an oasis in the desert, 
the coveted spot of all hunters who have 
heard of the rich numbers and variety of 
game. The climate, once the higher country 
is reached, is all one could ask for. 

Mike brought in a Grant’s gazelle for 
meat, and reported seeing elephants and 
rhino in the distance, as well as zebra, eland 
and smaller antelope, but no koo-doo, which 
we very much wanted. 

The next morning Mike mentioned that he 
thought he would go out for baboons, as we 
needed some nuts for Old Jerry. You know, 
coming up that long hill of trap-rock shook 
off most of the nuts that were on the out- 
side of the old critter. 

“How about the extra bagful we brought 
along?” I asked. “All gone,” answered 
Mike. Then I proposed that in contempla- 
tion of wanting to move south in a hurry we 
had better go over the car and put it in 
shape before doing any hunting, as between 
the Abyssinians and the zealous district ad- 
ministrator we might want to go fast and 
sudden-like. 

A water connection was leaking. There 
was no more tube available, so the skin from 
a zebra leg did the work, whilst a strip of 
Grant’s hide made a new fan belt, and a 
piece of rhino skin, fitted and shaped, green 
and screwed on, replaced a hind hub, nut 
and a radiator cap. Then we tuned the 
motor for speed and headed it down hill on 
the back trail, ready at a minute’s notice to 
hit the road, confident that we could out-run 
anything north of the Kisuit Desert—and 
we did. 

Most constituted things break down from 
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some rotten spot within themselves, and I 
was apprehensive of the mission boys, 
Jerokie and Kou-mou, which interpreted is 
“John Doe” and “Richard Roe”—not too 
promising names to be out in the midst of 
a desert with! No, you readers can’t see 
the cause for apprehension, for the reason 
you don’t know raw negro and the value of 
even trifling things in out-of-the-way places. 

Our food was safe from the Islaamites. 
It contained hog; but not so from Messrs. 
Doe, Roe & Co.; but the Mohammedans 
might tip us off to the Hittites. Tho of a 
different religious fraternity, the Christians 
would “pinch” anything possible to negoti- 
ate with the local natives or adorn their per- 
sons, after the fashion of savages; so we 
had to sleep with one eye open and be ever 
on the qui-vive to keep from being let in 
by some member of our party. Then they 
beat us—but not badly, thanks to Mike’s 
intuition and ingenuity and want of feeling 
for the black brother, whom he pretty well 
knows. 

It took well all of the first day to get 
settled down and camp arranged, the wagon 
and fire surrounded by a brush fence, to 
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It could be either buffalo, rhino or ele- 
phant—reasonably the latter, for the time 
of day and location was in their favor. And 
they would be bulls in from the desert for 
a drink. 

We snatched up the big rifles and hurried 
down to the thicket, which covered the slope 
of the canyon from the rim-rock down to the 
spring in the bottom. 

Mike, being the more nimble, took the 
.470 and went down the path, while I with 
the .405 followed the rim-rock and peered 
down the slope into the dense brush. 

I soon heard the twang of a breaking 
bush, and on looking closely saw the bleakly- 
exposed surface of about ten square yards 
of elephant, longitude and latitude unknown 

but altitude quite plainly marked. I 
hoped that I would get into his works, owing 
to my position (so directly above him), and 
whilst seeking for the best opening thru the 
bushes for a shot, saw the white gleam ‘of a 
pair of tusks, long enough to be big enough. 
I found my opening and fired. There was 
a snort, a roar and the breaking of brush in 
two places told me there were two animals, 
and that they were both headed down the 





turn wandering elephants and rhino, as many hill, running, sliding and falling toward 
came in to the spring for water, and might where Mike had gone. But he was not 
¥ 
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dive into camp from pure cussedness. 

The next morning after arrival Mike 
started out to look for elephants, and I went 
searching for minerals. The Mohammedans 
went with Mike, he being the best hunter, 
whilst the questionable trio went with me 
to carry tools and break rocks; but Jerokie, 
the most conspicous one of the lot, loitered 
behind, finally going back to camp long be- 
fore either of us returned. When I came in 
he was entertaining some local shenzies 
(savages) with tales of the marvels of the 
motor car. 

Mike came in about noon, having seen 
many cow elephants with calves. He had 
gone to the wrong locality, the bulls being 
well down the slopes in the deep canyons, 
which cut the sides of the lower hill. 

We were resting beneath the lone tree 
which afforded shade for the camp, about 
3 o'clock, when two of the sophisticated 
natives went to the spring for water. The 
wind being from the east, I heard the clank 
of petrol tins on the rocks, and a minute 
later the clatter of bare feet on the path 
returning toward camp. One of the follow- 
ers of Paul rushed up and informed me that 
there was big meat (enyama Mcubwa) in 
the bush at the spring. 





there, having gone to the spring to look for 
spoor to see what had been there; hence he 
missed the best opportunity of a lifetime for 
a shot at a big tusker. 

They beat it down the deep canyon, giving 
neither of us an opportunity for a second 
shot, and I saw that I had shot into the 
rear of the great expanse of hide that had 
loomed up so plainly, but had got close 
enough to the spine to cause him to run, 
dragging a hind foot. Mike soon picked 
up the spoor and followed it down the 
canyon, in one of the many paths that were 
like archways. 

Not being able to make progress in the 
bush, I kept to the grass along the top of 
the ditch and hurried as best I could to keep 
even with Mike, for he is only a lad of 16, 
and knew nothing about elephants save in- 
stinctively, and I hoped if he came up to 
them and needed help that I might be near 
enough to render the necessary aid. But 
those elephants had been so surprised that 
there was no notion of fight left in them for 
the moment. 

They must have slowed down, and Mike, 
missing them, they caught his scent, and 
one of them (the one which had been shot) 
beat it up the opposite side of the ditch 
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from me, looking back as he climbed the 
steep incline. When at the top he turned 
about, raised his ears and trunk and bel- 
lowed out a challenge to us or a farewell to 
his companion, and I opened up on him 
across the canyon, a distance of 150 yards— 
too far to shoot elephants, but the first shot 
penetrated the fire-head and set him back 
on his haunches, and the second made the 
limp in the hind leg more pronounced. He 
beat it up the canyon, past camp, leaving a 
trail of blood easily followed. 

Mike got the spoor of the other tusker and 
followed it until night, thus defeating all 
hope for that day of getting our wounded 
one. But there was another day coming. 

It dawned clear, cool and refreshing, and 
we were up at the first streak of light in the 
east. Breakfast at 6 and immediately there- 
after we set off with premeditated inten- 
tions of killing those two tuskers. 

Mike, prompted by the sign he had seen 
in the canyon, took the two big guns and 
went down the ditch. He also took four 
boys to carry stuff and bring in meat if he 
made a kill. 

Looking forward to a lonely day alone in 
camp, I took the Savage and went down to 
the spring, hoping to catch something down 
on the water and get a shot to break the 
monotony, even tho it be only a hyena or 
jackal, not contemplating what was in store 
for me or how near my hunting days might 
be finished, for a man with paralysis of one 
full side has but little business mixing with 
big game if he wants to die in bed or live 
to a ripe old age. But the length of life 
counts but little compared with action, and 
Fred Askins had used his rules for ballistics 
to determine that I would never die in bed. 
Anyhow, I had no misgivings when I saw 
bloody elephant spoor, so bustled on after 
him as fast as a one-legged man could, using 
the Savage for a cane to help me along. 

The trail led into jungle above the spring, 
where the general contour of the country 
sloped up toward the great crater-lake at the 
top. I hastened onward, unmindful of con- 
sequences, as I felt I must move if I was to 
overtake the wounded beast. 

As I entered the gloom of the forest, away 
ahead I could hear the breaking of trees, 
only as elephants and cyclones can break 
them—and there is never a cyclone on 
Marsabit. 

Had it been possible I would have run, 
but as it was I had to bear with my in- 
firmity and prolong the end, perhaps. But 
I made good time for a one-legged hunter, 
and was soon up with a herd of elephants! 
The first warning was a scream from an old 
cow that had caught the scent; she ran a 
hundred yards across the wind, lost the 
scent, then stopped to ponder whether or 
not she had been mistaken. Then as I gazed 
the forest seemed to shift, much as a screen 
is shifted on a stage, and there, in all the 
poses of a feeding herd, was no less than 
fifty elephants, big and little, old and 
young; some standing asleep, some with 
branches in their mouths, others reaching 
for twigs, and yet others swaying from foot 
to foot in that ungraceful pose peculiar only 
to elephants, while all of them showed un- 
mistakable signs of apprehension due to the 
warning they had received from the signal 
blast of the old cow. 

The sight was magnificent! Too much so; 
in fact, so imposing that I forgot to keep 
an eye open for contingencies. A calf which 
I had overlooked, owing to the hugeness of 
everything else save mv rifle, had fed up to 
within ten feet of me, when his instinct got 
the better of his curiosity, and he screamed 
like a small fire whistle. Any elephant will 
fight for its young. 

There was a general stampede, and I beat 
it—not fast, of course, nor graceful—back 
to the last place I had remembered where I 
might make a stand mostly based on natural 
defenses of the position. My objective was 
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a huge dyke of intrusive rocks, against 
which grew a spreading fig tree covered with 
vines and moss. Possibly I could dodge 
amongst the rocks or hide amongst the 
heather; but as I rounded the fig tree I ran, 
figuratively, right into the open mouth of 
the wounded bull I had been following. 

He groaned and reached for me. An hour 
before I was indifferent, perhaps because 
there was no danger in sight; but now my 
fighting spirit was up, not that life was more 
sweet, but that death was more potent and 
plausible. But run I could not, neither 
could I fight much, but most fights are won 
by some trifle—mental and not muscular. 
It would have required a real gambler to 
have fixed the odds between me—a cripple— 
and that old bone-head with all the ad- 
vantages of the location in favor of the beast. 

In normal health I have fought them all 
and never was second best. Well, what did 
it matter? I was a derelict anyway. Then 
down the wind came the report of the old 
.470, both barrels. Mike was mixing with 
some relatives of my executioner a few miles 
eastward, and I longed to be there to see 
the outcome—not that I was scared of the 
position I was in; if I had been, my ad- 
versary had no notion to let me get by with- 
out a struggle. 

In health I should have bored his head 
with the little “confetti slinger,’ but my 
dead hand precluded all possibilities of that 
action, so I chucked the gun and started for 
the rocks. But Old Jumbo reached out his 
proboscis and seemed to say, “Wait a min- 
ute, Old Top; ain’t you the gink who, with- 
out warning, tried to bump me off yester- 
day?” And I think I murmured “Yes.” 
Then he reached a little farther, and blew 
my face full of dirt and blood from the 
wound of the head-shot the previous day. 
But the trunk was uncomfortably close to 
my face, and I thought of the Dutchman 
who, whilst hunting in the Congo, had his 
head squeezed off by an elephant; and I put 
out my hand to ward off the agile menace. 
When the two prehensile members met, the 
larger seized the smaller, and for the first 
time in my life I was led without coaxing. 
I started to one side, then up, and all the 
while my belly was within two feet of that 
pair of white rapiers. I was as impotent as 
a babe in a cyclone—just went where I was 
led—mostly up—and all things that go up 
must come down. A good many thoughts 
raced thru my mind; I had always fought 
my own fights; was not used to hollering 
for help, and knew there was none at hand. 
Pat was 400 miles south, on the Athi, hunt- 
ing lions with Prof. Snow, and Mike was a 
few miles east, perhaps with all he could 
do in his own game. As I dangled about, 
my feet hit some of those high rocks. I set 
one foot down on them, and braced the 
other against a tusk; then with the dead 
left hand felt for the tentacle that clutched 
my wrist until it was now numb. I felt the 
end of the runk where the little tip or feeler 
is, then the vacity in the end, and into this 
my fingers slipped, which seemed to hamper 
his breathing, for when he attempted to in- 
hale, the suction drew half my hand into 
the small orifice in the trunk, and it troubled 
him. He swayed about and shook his head 
in a way that almost loosened my teeth, then 
eased me down onto the rocks, where I 
found a convenient seat and squatted my- 
self, more at ease than when suspended by 
the arm between earth and tree-top. 

After an interval of “watchful waiting” I 














felt his grip on the wrist lessen; then with 
an effort that brought tears of pain I twisted 
both hands loose and he straightened his 
proboscis and blew out a quantity of aerated 
blood and slime that showed that his wind- 
works had been obstructed. 

I lost no time in getting beyond his reach, 
higher on the pile of Providential stones, 
where for a minute I listened to and counted 
seven shots from Mike’s guns in rapid suc- 
cession. Then I slipped down the stone pile 
and surveyed my chances of slipping away 
for camp and quitting the fight—for I had 
no chance of winning, and figured that when 
Mike came in we would go out and get the 
old chap. Whilst thus contemplating, a 
group of old cows came up on the scene and 
surrounded the old warrior. Evidently there 
was a qualified psychologist in the lot, for 
at once they got scent of the man-killer that 
leads elephants lives of misery. They closed 
on the old ivory noodle, bumped him about, 
and into line for a more dense jungle and 
hustled him forth—much to my comfort. 

Then I slid down. dug up the .250 and 
beat it for camp, where I arrived a half 
hour later, surprised to see two of our 
natives and a group of locals sitting about 
the fire eating food we had hauled 400 miles 
into the desert. Naturally I set a fire under 
the locals and started an inquisition on our 
gang. The cook explained that Jerokie had 
deserted Mike and came to camp, and that 
he had followed to see that he did not get 
off with anything. 

Here was a pretty hash—our own men 
suspicious of each other, probably stealing 
our stuff, which could not be replaced short 
of 800 miles of travel over desert—and pos- 
sibly on foot—if the car was tampered with. 

I washed up, changed clothes and got a 
bandage on my wrist. In the meantime 
down the wind came repeated reports of 
those big rifles, and I grew more anxious to 
get afield. Somewhere up that wind I had 
a favorite son, mixing with a herd of ele- 
phants that could possibly, if he wasn’t a 
Cottar, give him the worst of it. Yet I had 
no fear. He had two good and tried guns 
and about forty rounds of ammunition, 
which I had counted out to him in the early 
morning. But elephants take some killing, 
I will remind you. 

But that lad had all the instincts of the 
cave-man to protect himself, and I will bet 
he can kill an elephant with a spear. But 
this confidence came after I saw him fight 
one. 

I was ready to start when the patter of 
bare feet came up the path and down the 
wind—Kachilo returning from Mike. He 
ran up to me, drew a few breaths, put a 
hand on my shoulder, became quite dra- 
matic, then told me that they had come 
across four big bull elephants that were on 
the “peck,” and that Mike had finished kill- 
ing one, had another stopped in the bush, 
and that two were still demonstrating their 
feelings about the shauri (business), and 
that Mike wanted water, food and an axe 
to cut out ivory. 

“Does he want me to come?” I asked. 
“No, he said for you not to come, as they 
were bad elephants.” But I prepared to go. 

Being an older hand, my first thoughts 
were of cartridges. I went to the box and 
took out a box of twenty solid .405s and a 
new hand-axe, whilst Kashilo got the chop- 
ping axe, and the cook prepared the food; 
and we hustled off as night was fast ap- 
proaching, and the stage was down in the 
big kasimo (hole) crater, as explained by 
Kachilo. The place was two miles away and 
around 3,000 feet below the surrounding 
country, with walls so perpendicular that 
there are but two places where game can 
get over the rim-rock, and it would tax the 
efforts of a man to find other places of get- 
ting down. 

(To be continued in the next number.) 
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Sportsmen from the seashore travel to a scenic Quebec wilderness, 
where they annex some nice specimens of bear and 
moose to their list of trophies 


HAVING hunted the Hudson’s Bay coun- 

try in Northwestern Quebec in 1919 
and being successful, I decided to again visit 
this territory in 1921. After making the 
necessary reservations early in the spring 
with my same outfitter, S. E. Sangster of 
Ottawa, Ontario, I, with my hunting partner, 
Dr. Mott Marcellus, left the balmy seashore 
air on Tuesday, September 27, for our 1,600- 
mile trip north to Amos, Province of Quebec. 
We traveled by train via New York to Que- 
bec City, arriving there Wednesday after- 
noon, and after submitting to the usual 
formalities connected with the Canadian 
customs, left late the same day from the 


Palais Station over the 
Canadian Government 

lines for Amos, where 

we detrained the next 

day at noon. This lit- 

tle town, boasting of 

600 inhabitants in 1919, 

had sprung into a small 

city in two years with 

over double the popu- 

lation, and supporting 

three or four hotels, 

two banks, several good 

stores and a water sys- 

tem. We had intended to 

leave civilization behind 

the same day we detrained, 

but weather conditions 

held us up a couple of 

days, and we found it 
mighty hard and tiresome 

work passing the time 

away in a place where the 
French language was 
spoken exclusively. It re- 
minded us of being in a foreign 
and strange land. The’ French 
Canadians could not understand 
us, nor we them. The first night 
spent there we were treated to 
one of the worst electrical storms 
I have ever seen, the thunder 
and lightning continuing without 





Top—The doctor and partridges bagged before 


breakfast 
Center—Our camp near Caribou Lake 
Bottom—Our guides, Gabriel and Leo 


interruption thruout the night. 
The next night it snowed, hailed 
and sleeted and was so bad one 
could hardly face it. We would 
call such a storm a young Dliz- 
zard here in the states. 





Right here let me say that the weather 
conditions in the North at that time of the 
year are the most peculiar imaginable. In 
the course of a few hours the wind would 
shift to every corner of the compass and it 
would take a good observer to predict the 
weather for the next hour. It actually 
snowed and rained at the same time with the 
sun shining brightly and an immense rain- 
bow in the south. 

On the third day we packed our outfit in 
the club’s motor boat and decided to make 
an attempt to reach the Atikamek clubhouse, 
some fifty-five miles up the Harricinaw 
River. The start was not made until late in 
the afternoon, as we intended to reach Seal’s 
Home Lake about sundown in order to take 
advantage of a calm sea across the seven 
miles of open water. The Atlantic has noth- 
ing on this particular lake when it comes to 
kicking up a nasty sea in a storm, and we 
were playing safe. After going some twenty 
or twenty-five miles up the narrow river and 
crossing Jack Pine Lake, we approached 
Seal’s Home just at dark and made a fine 
run across. Mr. Sangster employs a young 
mechanic to operate this boat between the 
clubhouse and Amos, and he certainly was a 
wonder when it came to navigating the river 
and missing all the pulp logs, rocks, etc., 
especially after dark. After we crossed 
Seal’s Home we had the narrow, winding 
river to follow for another two or three hours 
in the night. Scattered thru these lakes 
were several islands of rock covered with a 
thick growth of spruce, birch and tamarack. 
Along both banks of Seal’s Home, which was 
about eight miles wide, were several small 
log cabins and farms where homesteaders 
had taken up claims and were attempting to 
clear the land. 

In due course of time we reached the head 
camp, situated on Blouin Lake, and you can 
guess what we did to a good hot supper. 
Here we met the supervisor of the preserve, 
the cook and our guides, Gabriel Commanda, 
a thorobred Ojibway Indian, and Leopold 
Ouillette, a French Canadian. Both of these 
fellows could talk more or less, mostly less, 
of broken English, lots of French and much 
of nothing, but we got along very nicely 
with them. 

This territory, comprising the Atikamek 
and Messagami Preserves in the Abitibi 
region, is under government lease to Mr. 
Sangster, who controls some 1,100 square 
miles of the best moose and bear country 
in Canada. In other words, his guests are 
afforded hunting privileges identical to those 
on a large private club. 

We packed our outfit and provisions at the 
clubhouse the next morning and left in two 
canoes for Caribou Lake, some thirty-five 
miles up the Atikamek River, where we were 
to make permanent camp. The first night 
out we camped on one of the portages, after 
packing our outfit and canoes around two 
rapids earlier in the day. 

The tent set up, fire built and supper over, 
we talked a short time and the Doctor and I 
soon crawled into our sleeping bags and 
were almost asleep when we were aroused 
by Gabriel. He was speaking in a whisper, 
and all he said was, “Moose.” Instantly we 
jumped out of our bags and could plainly 
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hear a bull grunting across the river a short 
distance away. He had a cow with him and 
evidently saw or smelled our dying camp 
fire. They were walking along the edge of 
the river and were not over forty yards away 
then. The doctor beat me to it, after we 
had a race to see who could get into some 
clothes first. Gabriel had torn a small piece 
of birch bark from a tree in front of our 
tent and called the bull out of the bush to 
the shore line with it. When I examined 
his hastily-constructed moose horn the next 
morning I found it to be about the size of 
an ordinary sheet of writing paper. It 
turned out to be a small bull, so the doctor 
passed him up and got back in his bag after 
nearly freezing stiff with the few clothes he 
had hurriedly put on. 
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the guides build a fire in the rain, with 
everything in sight soaked with water. As 
soon as they had the dry birch bark and 
dead tree hearts ready, it was kindled with 
one match and was soon well under way. 
We had breakfast, broke camp and were 
soon on our way farther up the river. Sub- 
sequently it stopped raining and the sun 
came out and treated us to a fine Northern 
day. We had two more portages to make 
around the rapids and white water, and 
about noon time paddled into the mouth of 
a chain of three lakes. On the north shore 
of the first one I had my permanent camp 
in 1919, 

Late in the afternoon we reached the nar- 
row river connecting the second lake with 
Caribou, and here our base camp was lo- 





parties who had hunted ahead of us, as 
these were very likely places to get bear, 
but they had been there before we arrived 
and had dragged both moose away from the 
water and back into the bush out of sight. 

We still had another chance at a third 
carcass near the upper end of the lake, but 
it had grown dark long before we reached 
this point. Gabriel was mushing the canoe 
forward, along the shore line, without a 
sound, and the surface of the lake was as 
smooth as plate glass and everything so quiet 
one could hear a pin drop in the water. 
Suddenly I héard something ahead of the 
canoe which sounded like a moose walking 
in the water. It being dark, and not know- 
ing the exact location of the moose carcass, 
I took it for granted that it must be a cow 
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Up bright and early the next morning, we 
soon had breakfast, our outfit packed and 
were on our way up the river. About noon 
it started to rain and kept it up until the 
next day. We made camp the second night 
at the Forks, after portaging around several 
falls and rapids with swift running white 
water. Rain or no rain, we decided to try 
our luck for the lordly moose from our tem- 
porary camp. The doctor and Leo went 
south in one canoe, while Gabriel and I 
struck out north in the other. Weather and 
luck were against us both, and after a 
couple of hours we were back at camp. It 
was rather a bad night to sleep under a wet 
tent and on the wet ground, but our sleep- 
ing bags were waterproof, so we did not 
mind it much. Gabriel and Leo slept over 
and under one blanket, and it was soaked 
thru before they hardly got settled. How 
they managed to sleep all night that way is 
more than can answer. When I asked 
Gabriel the next morning how he slept, he 
replied, “Me sleep good—see camp-fire—me 
raised longside one like dat—me no.sleep in 
house.” 

The rain had now settled down to fine 
drizzle, and the doctor was up early to watch 
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cated. We were unable to paddle straight 
across this lake, as the wind suddenly raised 
and the waters turned into a seething mass 
of whitecaps and foam. The doctor and Leo 
paddled along the west shore, and we took 
the east shore, and both met at the mouth 
of the narrow river after shipping more or 
less water. Our tent life was over for the 
time being, as we now had a small but cozy 
log hunting camp equipped with bunks and 
a stove. This cabin was erected by Mr. 
Sangster’s men during the summer, as were 
three others we passed on the way up and 
located at Wookey Lake, at Marion Creek 
and the Rapids Camp. 

We soon had our outfit unpacked and the 
camp set to rights with a good supply of 
firewood on hand. Gabriel and I decided 
to try our luck up on Caribou Lake, which 
was still a six or seven-mile paddle. The 
doctor and Leo went back to the first lake 
we passed coming up in the morning. We 
entered the mouth of Caribou Lake just 
after sunset and continued on up toward its 
northern end. The night was ideal for call- 
ing, and we fully expected to have shooting 
before long. We first visited the carcasses 
of two moose that had been killed by the 
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feeding. I therefore did not get ready for 
action until I heard Gabriel softly whisper, 
“Bear.” At the same instant I reached for 
my rifle. I could make out the huge form 
of the bear standing on his hind legs near 
the bank. He stood near the water line on 
a small meadow covered with water. Altho 
the canoe was not over two lengths from 
him, he did not seem to pay much attention 
to us, as he immediately got busy on the 
moose. He jumped around in the water 
from one side to the other, tearing off a 
piece of meat here and there and finally 
raising up, resting his fore paws on the ribs 
of the moose and looking straight at us. 
Gabriel had pushed the canoe still closer, 
and as the bear was facing us then, I think 
he saw us for the first time. Being in the 
bow of the canoe, the distance was getting 
pretty short between the bear and me, and 
the quarters a little too close to be com- 
fortable in the darkness, so I covered him 
as best I could and fired. With the first 
shot he threw both fore paws to his breast 
for a second or two and then dropped down 
in the water out of sight, and I surely 
thought he was making a getaway. I fired 
two more shots where I figured he ought to 
be, but neither one took effect. Gabriel 
then spoke up and said I got him the first 
shot. He could see the performance much 
better than I, as the flash from the rifle 
partly blinded me in the dense darkness of 
the night. We pushed the canoe over the 
flooded meadow and found him dead after 
he had jumped possibly five feet. The bul- 
let had struck him exactly in the middle of 
the lower neck between the fore legs, passed 
entirely thru his length and was later picked 
out between the hide and flesh on his back 
about six inches ahead of the tail. 

This was one of the most remarkable shots 
I ever saw, so much so that when the bear 














was skinned later on, the knife passed ex- 
actly thru the center of the bullet hole and 
left the skin without a mark on it. I have 
loaded bears in canoes before and hung 
them on trees, but this was the biggest one 
I ever handled. We had to get out of the 
canoe and roll him in it, water and all. 

A couple of hours later when we reached 
camp we had to get the doctor and Leo to 
help us get him out of the canoe. He was 
partly stiff, covered with frost, and refused 
to be lifted out. We were obliged to turn 
the canoe over and work him out that way, 
and the four of us failed, after several at- 
tempts, to hang him up. The next morning 
we broke two good tump lines trying to get 
him hung on a tree, but were never able to 
get his head off the ground. The guides 
said he was one of the biggest bears ever 
taken in the Hudson’s Bay country, and his 
weight was estimated at from 500 to 600 
pounds. The green hide measured eight 
feet and two inches from tip of nose to tip 
of tail and five inches between the eyes. 
Some idea of his size can be had from the 
accompanying photograph, showing the 
writer standing alongside of him. You will 
note the whole top of his head is still on 
the ground, includine the nose and ears. 

(Note.—It is a wonderful satisfaction for 
a sporting magazine editor to read such a 
conservative estimate of the weight of a bear 
as Mr. Wyckoff had presented. Many 
writers would describe a bear with an 8-foot 
skin as weighing 800 or 900 pounds. A bear 
in good condition with an 8-foot 2-inch skin 
would just about meet Mr. Wyckoff’s guess. 
—Editor.) 

We slept the best part of the next day 
after being up most of the night before. 
The following night we went down as far 
as the rapids below the first lake, but did 
not see or locate any game. We were, how- 
ever, amused to hear the beavers working in 
the night. We would paddle along without 
a sound, when all at once the stillness of 
the night would be broken by the old fellow 
on guard when he sounded the danger signal 
by raising his flat tail and striking it on the 
smooth surface of the water. It would al- 
ways happen when we least expected a sound 
of any kind, and several times they startled 
me, as I surely thought someone was taking 
a pot-shot at us with a pistol, the sharp, 
quick report sounding exactly like one. 

The doctor and Leo were having an excit- 
ing time with the bears up on Caribou. 
Approaching the same moose carcass where 
I had killed my bear the night before, they 
heard one walking out of the bush toward 
them. It was dark by this time and they 
could not make him out as he worked in the 
direction of their canoe, altho they could 
hear every move he made walking around 
in the water. At one time he walked within 
a few feet of them, but the doctor could not 
get a sight of him under the shadows of the 
thick woods. Later they got a glimpse of 
him for a second, but he soon moved behind 
some small tamarack and was out of sight. 
He then sneaked around to windward and 
started toward the moose meat, and in so 
doing fell into a deep ditch, but soon floun- 
dered out again. He then stood up on his 
hind legs, sniffed the air and walked down 
to the shore line, where his reflection in the 
clear water evidently frightened him, as he 
immediately moved back a short distance. 
Leo was afraid he was about to leave, so 
flashed a light on him and told the doctor 
to shoot. The canoe was broadside to the 
bear by this time, Leo having a clear view, 
but he was hidden from the doctor by some 
‘bushes. As he started to move, the doctor 
took three chance shots at him, but missed 
them all. They took the long chance and 
‘lost out, as the bear was close to them all 
‘the time and was liable to pick up their 
wind any second. If they had waited, he 
‘might have stepped out in the open and 
_afforded a sure shot, but again he might 
jhave scented them and sneaked back in the 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS BEAR SKIN 


bush, so it was a gamble either way. We 
did not get to bed until 3 o’clock that morn- 
ing, so all hands slept most of the next day. 

That night turned out to be excellent for 
calling, so the doctor and Leo paddled back 
to Caribou Lake, but returned late in the 
night empty handed. We went south down 
the river to the first lake, and shortly after 
sundown Gabriel started to send forth the 
weird call of the cow moose. We were then 
moving slowly along the west bank of the 
lake, and soon had a bull coming our way 
in answer to the call. He was getting nearer 
every step and was close enough for us to 
hear his antlers breaking off the dead twigs 
as he worked his way down to the water 
line. Presently we heard a deep challenge 
from another bull across on the east side 
of the lake, and by the way he grunted we 
figured he was much bigger than the one we 
had coming to us. We mushed the canoe 
across to the opposite shore, and Gabriel 
talked to him in moose language. It did not 
take him long to reach the water, as he was 
traveling fast thru the bush and tearing up 
everything in his way. Soon he stepped into 
the lake a short distance ahead of us, and 
before I realized it, Gabriel had mushed the 
canoe up broadside to him. I held for his 
fore shoulder, and the bullet entered his 
heart. He went down in his tracks and 
Gabriel thought he was there to stay; but 
he got up again, as I expected, because they 
are hard to put down the first time and keep 
down. As he slowly gathered himself and 
plunged toward the middle of the lake, 
Gabriel muttered, “Mebbe better hit ’im 
ag’in easy.” I followed his instructions and 
hit him “as easy” as I could, placing the 
second bullet high in his fore shoulder just 
as he struck deep water. We started after 
him in the canoe, intending to head him off 
so he would not die in deep water, but be- 
fore we reached him he went to the bottom, 


but soon came up. Here is where we started 
in on some real work towing him ashore. 
Everything worked in our favor until we 
reached shallow water, and then his antlers 
and feet would persist in catching on every 
obstacle at the bottom of the lake. After 
an hour or so of pulling and tugging we 
managed to get his head on dry land, and 
Gabriel stood on his body, which was still 
in the water, and dressed him that way. 
We were disappointed with the head, as it 
only measured 41 inches, carrying nine 
points with pan on one side only. When 
we first saw him in the darkness his head 
and antlers looked like a record-breaker. 

We arrived at camp about 2 o'clock in the 
morning and found the doctor and Leo had 
returned from Caribou Lake. When we told 
them about the moose, they dressed and 
padd'ed down to where we had the shooting, 
but returned shortly after daylight, nearly 
frozen. We found these moose were travel- 
ing in bunches, and would be in one place 
one night and miles awa~ the next. It was 
a case of being there when they were. 

The next day all hands went back to my 
moose, skinned it out, took most of the good 
meat and antlers and returned to camp, 
where we soon had some nice juicy steaks. 
The meat kept fine for the next week and 
we lived high as lon« as we stayed there. 

The following night the doctor and 
Gabriel went down to the lower lake, while 
Leo and I stayed in camp. In a short time 
they had a bull answering their call and 
coming to the water. After a tense and 
exciting wait, a young bull walked out of 
the bush near their canoe, evidently the same 
one we had coming to our call the night 
before. He was a spike horn and did not 
look big enough to shoot, so they left him 
to grow another year. 

The next day the barometer took a sud- 
den drop the wrong way, and it blew off 
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very cold and started to snow—and when I 
say cold I mean it in every sense of the 
word. The doctor and I were wearing two 
pairs of mackinaw pants, three to four pairs 
of heavy woolen stockings (not the kind you 
buy in the stores, either), two woolen shirts, 
two sweaters, leather vests and sheepskin 
coats, and still we could not keep warm at 
times. Most every night thereafter it 
snowed, the sun shinine just long enough 
in the day time to melt it a little and make 
the going bad. From the tracks observed 
around the cabin each morning, the snow- 
shoe rabbits and stone marten had a grand 
time feasting on our meat and other pro- 
visions cached nearby. 

This sort of weather put a crimp on our 
hunting. We worked hard and long after 
the cold snap came on and the water got so 
high and ice-cold the moose and bears would 
not come near enough to it to get their feet 
wet, and all we saw after that were cows. 
The bears would not even come to the moose 
I had killed at the lower end of the lake. 
We had some good fishing tackle with us, 
and altho the river in front of our cabin 
was full of fish, they refused to take any 
sort of spinner or any other lure. They had 
a great time feeding along the flooded banks 
and seemed to take delight in showing us 
how high they could jump out of the water. 
The partridges and spruce hens were very 
plentiful within sight of the camp, and we 
had good sport bagging some with a .22 
pistol and a shotgun, besides the excellent 
eating they afforded. The doctor even sat 
inside the cabin and shot them thru the 
doorway. We certainly were living on the 
fat of the land, but from then on it was a 
case of all eating and no returns. 

A day or so later we paddled back to 
Caribou Lake to see if we could find out 
what the bears had done with the two moose 
carcasses that had disappeared from the lake 
shore. One was gone entirely without even 
a trace left of the trail they had used, but 
when we came to the other, it was an en- 
tirely different story. This trail, where they 
had dragged the moose back in the brush 
some forty yards, was easily followed, and 
the sight that met our eyes was one never 
to be forgotten. They had cleared a perfect 
circle around the moose about twenty feet 
in diameter and had cleared the dense forest 
of everything within, tearing out large and 
small trees by the roots and depositing them 
in a neat pile out of their way. They had 
even gone so far as to tear up all the ground 
within the circle, it being done in such a 
way that one would surely think it had been 
worked by a human being and that pile of 
large and small trees with the roots intact— 
they were all placed with the stumps one 
way, one on top of the other just like a man 
would pile up lumber with great care. 

It was, without a doubt, the most clever 
piece of work for bears that | ever saw or 
heard of. With their arena well cleared for 
action, they must have presented a wonderful 
sight as they went at the moose. No doubt 
a number of them were feeding at the same 
time, as Gabriel told me the moose had been 
killed only four days before we arrived. 
They had to work fast to clean out every 
particle of meat and hide, even to the in- 
side of the hoofs, and all that remained were 
a few of the larger bones. Without stretch- 
ine my imagination the least bit, I am satis- 
fied there are more bears in that particular 
locality than there are rabbits in Jersey. 
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Their signs and workings were visible every- 
where. I took some photographs at the 
scene of conflict, and they turned out fair 
considering the dark day and dense timber. 

We paddled on up Caribou and entered a 
small river at the far end, and it was some 
river, too, full of sharp bends and about 
wide enough for the canoe. Here we saw 
some beaver dams and houses, but with all 
their fine work they could not come up to 
the work of the bears. We also noticed the 
great numbers of different kinds of ducks 
feeding in this narrow river. After paddling 
on for two or three hours we came to the 























THE BEAR SKIN MOUNTED 


As usual with bear skins, it shrunk from 8 feet 
2 inches green, to 6 feet 7 inches in rug 


true Height of Land watershed, where the 
waters divide and flow north and south from 
this point. The river we were on flowed 
north to the Arctic and in another hour or 
so we came to one flowing to the south. 
Incidentally, here was the ideal spot to get 
a magnificent view of the Northern Lights 
on a clear night. The surrounding country 
was for the most part quite level, but at 
this particular location we had worked uphill 
to such an extent that we were overlooking 
the terrain for miles around. After a long 
paddle we reached camp late in the night. 

We spent a few more days waiting for 
better weather, but instead of better it grew 
worse and we began to figure on getting out 
before the permanent freeze-up set in, which 
was due about the 30th. We were not par- 
ticularly anxious to be frozen in a hundred 
or more miles back from the railroad and 
civilization. That night we packed our out- 
fits and daylight the next morning found us 
well on our way out. It was necessary to 
portage around several of the big rapids, but 
we took some chances and shot thru numer- 
ous stretches of white water. It was great 
sport, besides saving us a lot of time, even 
if we did get wet and ship water. It is 
always part of the game to get wet a few 
times. After a long, hard paddle, we 
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reached the clubhouse, tho a bit tired. The 
next day the motor boat came for us and 
we made a good run back to Amos and 
civilization, altho the rain kept us company 
all the way. We had to lay over a day wait- 
ing for the train east, but it gave us plenty 
of time to get the bearskin and moose antlers 
ready for shipment. 

On this trip the doctor and I each packed 
a .45-90 Winchester carbine. Some of the 
ultra-high velocity, flat trajectory, light bul- 
let enthusiasts will probably smile at our 
shooting irons, but you can tell them for me 
that they could not buy mine at any price. 
The stock of my rifle contains several 
notches, mute evidence of the different kinds 
of big game it has accounted for. I have 
used practically all the best guns on differ- 
ent kinds of game and the big 300-grain 
soft-point bullets get the game, while a lot 
of the others cripple and the game gets away 
to die a lingering death miles from the 
shooter. Of course, I do not maintain that 
these big-bore guns are meat getters where 
the distance varies from one to three miles— 
the range some of our sportsmen claim they 
get their game—but where the shots are 
reasonably close or in the heavy brush, they 
are par excellence. I would rather face a 
mean bear at close quarters with this par- 
ticular rifle and cartridge than any one I 
have seen yet. have never been lucky 
enough to test my marksmanship on game a 
mile or so away, altho I have carried rifles 
that would reach it that far, and then some. 

Gabriel and Leo we found to he first-class 
guides in every respect, good hunters, callers, 
packers and expert canoemen. Take an 
Indian or Canadian who has hunted or 
trapped in that part of the country all his 
life, put him in the bush to hunt out game 
and you are bound to get results, providing 
you know how to use him. Of course, there 
are some men who could not get along with 
the best guide in the world, and this kind 
are sure to fail. From experience I have 
learned to treat a good guide as I would a 
good friend, even if I have to put myself 
out to a great extent. After traveling a 
thousand miles or more from home to hunt 
big game in a strange country, one must 
stop and consider that success or failure 
rests entirely in the hands of his guide. 

This territory is, in my opinion, par excel- 
lence for moose and bear hunting and is 
absolutely virgin, unaxed and unspoiled. 
Mr. Sangster, better known as “Canuck,” 
has developed a very practical and satisfac- 
tory organization there, and I found the new 
outlying hunting camps, guides and the en- 
tire preserve organization much further de- 
veloped than in 1919. The Atikamek, on 
which area we hunted, and also the more 
recently opened Messagami Preserve, are 
both truly virgin, absolutely unaxed and 
hold some wonderfully large moose, also 
bear and some deer. The region is 
scenically beautiful, and we had a wonderful 
trip, great experience and enjoyed the out- 
ing. Altho we were a little late ir the sea- 
son to take part in the best of the shooting, 
the game surely was there and homes 
thereon, and I can assure you we left plenty 
for another year, as we were the last ones 
out. The organization has removed the 
rough spots and made possible a wonderful 
outing in the Far North for genuine sports- 
men. For those real he-men who love the 
blue steel of a rifle better than anything 
else I would say, “Go North.” 
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Bear bill Literature 


N the December number of Outdoor Life I had something to say about bear protec- 

tion. It is a subject prolific of deepest thought and study. For ages we have been 
convicting this brute under the false charge of predation, murder and vice, only to 
awaken at the eleventh hour and find him not guilty as charged. 


I have had thousands of copies each of several forms of bear-protective literature 
printed up for distribution where it will do the most good, and upon request shall gladly 
mail it to any of our friends who may wish to start campaigns in the several states 
where bears are found. 


I shall be especially glad to hear from sportsmen’s organizations, natural history 


societies, shooting clubs, etc. JOHN A. McGUIRE, 
Managing Editor Outdoor Life. 
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Our Bear Bill 


AN ACT 


TO PROTECT BEARS, AND FORBIDDING THE USE OF STEEL TRAPS, ETC., IN THEIR 
PURSUIT. 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF..............ceceeeeees 


No person shall at any time of the year take any kind of bear with a steel trap, or set, for the 
purpose of trapping any animal whatsoever, any steel trap larger than what is generally known and 
designated as a No. 4 Newhouse; and no person shall at any time of the year set a deadfall, snare or 
pen for the purpose of trapping or capturing any kind of species of bears whatsoever. Anyone found 
in possession of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen outside the corporate limits of any city or town 
of this state at any time of year, or who shall have set or assisted in the setting of such a trap, dead- 
fall, snare or pen for the purpose of trapping or capturing bears, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
fined in accordance with the provisions of this act; with the exception that the State Game Warden or 
any of his authorized deputies may, at any time of year, trap or kill with firearms bears known to have 
killed stock, using any kind of a trap whatsoever; the same authority to trap and kill stock-killing bears 
is also extended to the Chief of the U. S. Biological Survey or any of his authorized deputies. 


No person shall, during the months of July and August of any year, take, pursue, wound or kill 
any kind of bear in any manner whatsoever, with these and above named exceptions: That for the pur- 
pose of propagating and holding in any public park or zoological enclosure, or for the purpose of killing 
for the use of any public museum, the State Game Commissioner may, at his discretion, issue permits 
for the taking of such animals at any time of the year. 
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No person shall take or kill during the open season on bears more than two of the kind commonly 
known as black, brown or cinnamon bears, nor more than one grizzly bear, with the following excep- 
tion: In addition to the above number, cubs under one year old which have been following a mother 
that has been killed may be taken, but they must be captured alive and their lives preserved if possible. 
The killing of cubs of any species under one year old is forbidden. Possession during the closed season 
of any part of such animal shall be prima facie evidence of guilt. 


Any person who violates any of the provisions of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be liable to a fine of not more than $200 nor less than $50 for each offense, or to imprisonment for 
not more than sixty days, or both, at the discretion of the court. 








PIM Mm 





This bill has been prepared after the exchange of much correspondence with America’s leading sportsmen and 
naturalists. In its present text it is not meant to entirely conform to the needs of all states, but is intended to 
include the most vital general provisions necessary for bear protection in the United States, with the idea of changing 
the seasons, bag, etc., to conform to the requirements of any of the several states. We consider the bill an ideal one 
for the states of Colorado or Wyoming, for example. Volunteers are needed who are willing to assume the work of 
introducing this bill into the assemblies of the states which meet this winter. Game associations and prominent 
sportsmen can do a great work in this campaign. Write John A. McGuire, editor Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado, 
if further particulars than those set forth are required. 
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LOWERING AWAY IN PURSUIT OF A WHALE. 


NOTE HOW THE BIG BOAT WAS ROLLING 


Hunting the Biggest Game in the World 


Describing whaling days, whale habits and the bringing in of one of these 
monster mammals 


HUNDRED years ago whaling was the 
foremost industry in the United States, 
and New Jedford, Mass., was the center of 
the whaling business of the world. 
of tall-masted ships crowded each 
along the piers, and the wharves 
covered with thousands of huge greasy bar- 
rels filled with whale oil. Almost every day 
one or more square rigged ships sailed away 
on a several years voyage, and almost as 
often other ships returned to discharge their 
cargo of oil and whale bone and prepare 
for another round of years on the seas. 
The discovery of petroleum was a fatal 
blow to the proud industry, and the gold 
rush to the California hills took toll from 
the ranks of whalemen as well. Slowly 
whaling fell behind in the march of prog- 
ress until of the once-powerful fleets only 
two staunch boats are left, and all the pic- 
turesque paraphernalia of the old-time 
whalemen has found its way into dusty attics 
or to a final resting place on the shelves of 


torests 
other 
were 


the museum. 

It was into this atmosphere of a decayed 
and fast disappearing life that Elmer Clifton 
came. Young, confident, thrilled with the 
adventure and color of the bygone scenes, 


B. D. Musgrave 


he threw himself into the task of reincarnat- 
ing those other days and preserving them 
for future generations thru the medium of 
the motion picture screen with splendid en- 
thusiasm. The strange tales told by the few 
remaining sea captains, and the experiences 
of those still living who stayed at home to 
watch and wait thru the long absences of 
their loved ones were woven into a romance 
of the old days; and under the title “Down 
to the Sea in Ships” the machinery for mak- 
ing a big feature screen production was set 
in motion. 

Even when all other plans were merely 
tentative, Elmer Clifton had his mind abso- 
lutely set on one thing. He was going on 
an old-time whaling cruise, and if there 
were any whales left in the ocean, he was 
going to capture some, harpoon them, drag 
them alongside and cut them into the steady 
click of a camera crank, and bring them 
safely home “alive and kicking” on a few 
thousand feet of celluloid ribbon. 

From various sources of authentic infor- 


mation he learned some astounding things 
about the size and strength of whales. For 
example, a large specimen weighs about 
ninety tons, or thirty times as much as an 
elephant, which beside a whale appears 
about as large as a dog compared to an 
elephant. It is equivalent in bulk to 100 
oxen, and outweighs a village of 1,000 peo- 
ple. If cut into steaks and eaten, as in 
Japan, it would supply a meal to an army 
of 120,000 men. 

Whales have often exceeded 100 feet in 
length, and George Goode, in his report on 
the United States Fisheries, mentions a fin- 
back having been killed that was 120 feet 
long. A whale’s head is sometimes 35 feet 
in circumference, weighs 30 tons, and has 
jaws 20 feet long, which open 30 feet wide 
to a mouth that is as large as a room 20 
feet long, 15 feet high, 9 feet wide at the 
bottom, 2 feet wide at the top. A score of 
Jonahs standing upright would not have 
been unduly crowded in such a chamber. 

The heart of a whale is the size of a hogs- 
head. The main blood artery is a foot in 
diameter, and ten to fifteen gallons of blood 
pour out at every pulsation. The tongue of 
a right whale is equal in weight to ten oxen, 
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while the eye of all whales is hardly as large 
as a cow’s, and is placed so far back that it 
has in direction but a limited range of 
vision. The ear is so small that it is diffi- 
cult to insert a knitting needle, and the 
brain is only about ten inches square. The 
head, or “case,” contains about 500 barrels, 
of ten gallons each, of the richest kind of 
oil, called spermaceti. 

One of these giants, when first struck by 
a harpoon, can go as fast as a steam yacht, 
20 or 25 miles an hour, but it soon slows 
down to its usual speed of about 12 miles, 
developing about 145 horsepower. 

Roy C. Andrews, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, was on a 
whaler 90 feet long which struck a finback 
whale, and he says that for seven hours the 
whale towed the vessel, with engines going 
at full speed astern, almost as tho it had 
been a rowboat. 

The whale’s young are about 12 feet long 
at birth, and can swim as soon as they are 
born. So faithfully does the cow whale 
watch over her offspring when they are to- 
gether that she will rarely move when at- 
tacked for fear of leaving the young whale 
unprotected or of hurting it if she thrashes 
around to escape capture. It is believed 
that whales sometimes live to attain the age 
of 800 years. They sleep at the bottom of 
the ocean, which fact shows that they do 
not inhale air when asleep, like the warm- 
blooded animals, and to help them in breath- 
ing below the surface they have a large 
reservoir of blood to assist circulation. This 
spot is known to whalemen as the “life” of 
the whale. When “sounding” to a great 
depth it is estimated that the whale bears 
on its back the weight of twenty battleships. 
The strength and power of a whale are de- 
scribed as almost unbelievable. 

These stupendous statistics made Mr. 
Clifton more determined than ever to show 
this greatest of all living creatures to his 
audiences in all the majesty of its mighty 
strength. 


HARPOONING THE BIG FELLOW 


Only the whale’s head is visible, the rest of the body extending about 50 feet under water. The whale measured between 75 and 80 feet. Raymond 
‘ McKee is shown throwing harpoon 


The old saying, “Where there’s a_ will 
there’s a way,” held good, and on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday the 252-ton schooner “Gaspe,” 
equipped with a full complement of old- 
fashioned whaling implements, the like of 
which has not been seen on a whaler for 
many a year, nosed its way out past the 
black silhouettes of the lighthouses and 
headed for the open sea. 

The ship was under the command of Capt. 
James A. Tilton, a veteran in the whaling 
business, and all the men, even Raymond 
McKee, leading man in the picture, were 
required to ship before the mast. Mr. Clifton 
gave everyone on board—thirty-three in all— 
strict orders to keep a diary; and it is from 
the record kept by Raymond McKee that 
the following description of the whale hunt 
is taken: 

We left New Bedford on Washington’s 
Birthday amid a lot of shouting, hurrahs 
and what-not. The town turned out to wish 
us well. As was the custom in the old days 
when a whaler went to sea, a service was 
held on ship board. The Rev. Dr. Thurber, 
who is chaplain of the Seamen’s Bethel, 
made his first appearance on the top of an 
icy hill, pushing a wheelbarrow, on_ which 
was balanced a miniature organ. He was 
followed by his wife and several other 
ladies, whose countenances wore the ex- 
pression of “Poor boys, they are so young 
to die,” etc.—something like the way people 
looked at us when we marched away to take 
a hand in the little unpleasantness across 
the water a few years back. They proceeded 
along at funeral speed thru the snow, and 
finally boarded the Gaspe, where they set up 
the little organ and sang, “Throw Out the 
Life-Line,” “Rock of Ages,” “Keep Off the 
Rocks,” and a few other similar songs. It 
was all very beautiful, but made a fellow 
just about to go on his first whaling voyage 
feel rather shaky inside. Finally the whistle 
blew and we shoved off into the harbor and 
“down to the sea in a ship.” By the second 
day out almost everybody was woefully sea- 








sick. I cursed myself for a fool, and vowed 
that if I ever stepped on solid earth again 
I'd never hunt for anything with less than 
four good legs. Shades of Jonah and Isaac 
Walton, how that boat did roll! 

The very words “salt horse and hard tack” 
became revolting to the point of nausea. 
But in spite of the unsettled stomachs and 
heaving seas—or should I put the adjectives 
the other way around?—Mr. Clifton was all 
impatience to practice lowering the boats 
and throwing the harpoons. 

A school of porpoises became the “uni- 
versity” where we studied whaling as our 
forefathers used to do it three-quarters of a 
century ago, and I have entertained a whole- 
some respect for those same rugged old 
whalemen ever since. If you think it is any 
cinch to balance yourself in a small open 
boat that bobs around on the water like a 
cork and throw a nine-foot harpoon with 
enough force and accuracy to bury itself 
two or three feet in the body of the creature 
you are hunting, all I have to say is, try it 
some time. 

We made Santo Domingo without mishap, 
went ashore, paid fees for everything under 
the sun, cabled for money, built a stabilizing 
tripod out of the universal joint of an auto- 
mobile and a couple of hundred pounds of 
cement (something of an accomplishment in 
itself) and set out for Sam Bay, our cap- 
tain’s favorite “cow pasture,” as the whale- 
men say. “Ravine Tresoirs,” I believe, is 
the official name of the place. 

I will never forget the feeling of hushed 
excitement when for the first time the cry 
of “Blows, B-l-o-w-s” poured down from the 
masthead. I say “poured” advisedly, for 
that’s just what it does. Most lookouts have 
a peculiar way of starting the cry on a high 
note and sliding down an octave or two with 
a haunting wail that once heard is never 
forgotten. I felt a prickle all up and down 
my spine when we first heard that cry and 
realized what it meant. 

After the first whale was sighted and the 
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boat lowered, whales seemed to spring up 
from everywhere. There were fifteen spout- 
ing within the radius of one camera at one 
time. Our sturdy little launch with the 
camera safely mounted on the improved tri- 
pod was everywhere at once, and the thrash- 
ing flukes failed to dismay the camera men, 
whose instructions were: “No matter what 
happens, keep cranking.” 

Then we saw something moving thru the 
water like a submarine. Three boats set 
out after it, and all three got fast. I was 
in the first mate’s boat, the harpooner. Each 
of the small whale boats carried two tubs 
of whale line, 100 fathoms to each tub. To 
this line was fastened the harpoon. When 
a harpoon is fast to a whale and he sounds, 
the line just sings over the bow of the boat 
—Mr. Whale travels so fast. It was my job 
after I had thrown the iron to throw water 
on the line at the point where it passed over 
the block. This was to keep the rope from 
burning in. If the whale doesn’t change his 
mind and start for the surface again before 
two tubs of line are exhausted, a quick hand 
must cut the rope; otherwise boat and all 
will follow the whale to the bottom. In our 
case the whale decided to come up for air 
just before the last layer of line in the sec- 
ond tub ran out. When he reached the 
surface he must have had a hunch that some- 
thing was radically wrong, for he immedi- 
ately started for parts unknown, and we all 
settled down for the fun, known to whale- 
men as a “Nantucket sleighride.” His 
whaleship took our little boat over the water 
so fast that it was necessary to keep bailing 
the water out to keep afloat. For a while 
we didn’t mind it, for after the sweltering 
days in the tropics the stiff breeze was quite 
welcome. Then pretty soon the novelty be- 
gan to wear off, and we were reminded that 
whales have been known to pull boats along 
for five days. We hoped the mess boy had 
remembered to stock up the little craft with 
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tasty hardtack. Just about the time we were 
beginning to wish we had left our affairs at 
home in a more orderly condition the whale 
slowed up a little, and our boat came along- 
side while I threw the lance. This is the 
way whales were killed in the old days. 
Now they shoot them with a bombing gun, 
and that’s all there is to it. The lance, 
which is really a huge knife fastened to a 
long pole, which in turn is fastened to a 
rope, is plunged into what is known as the 
“life” of the whale, pulled out and plunged 
in again until the monster is killed. The 
throwing of the knife is quite simple, or 
would be if the whale would hold still, but 
he won’t. After the first lance pierces his 
fatty tissues he shows fight. 

As the lance struck our prize he lurched 
out of the water head first. I never saw 
anything so huge in my life. That head 
looked like a box car—a very large box car. 
When it plunged out of water we were 
dumbfounded. Such a size! The beast 
seemed to pause a moment in the air, and 
then as tho his body was_on a pivot, his 
head went down and the giant tail came up 
behind us. It looked like the Woolworth 
Building there beside us. He thrashed the 
water into mountains as he lurched and 
turned, while we threw one lance after an- 
other. Many times his huge tail—which 
measured 20 feet from point to point—came 
down on the water with a deafening crash, 
the waves he created almost breaking our 
small boat in two. The only way we could 
avoid being crushed to atoms was to follow 
after that tail, and try to keep just out of 
its reach. I have been in a good many tight 
places during my hectic career, but never 
before where I couldn’t run away, climb a 
tree, or crawl into a hole. The only thing 
that saved us was the fact that a whale 
can’t turn sharply, but cruises around and 
around like a submarine. To make things 
more interesting, every once in a while we 





of the huge man-eating sharks that were 
gathering in ever-increasing numbers, at- 
tracted by the flow of blood that was red- 
dening the sea. Once Sir Whale threw her 
into “high” and came directly for our boat, 
head entirely out of the water and jaws 
clamping viciously. We were very much in 
the position of the man who had hold of 
the bear’s tail—we didn’t dare to let go—but 
oh, how much we hated to hang on! Just 
about the time we decided we had as soon 
be dead as the way we were, the whale went 
into what is known as his “flurry,” which is 
the final struggle before the end. Spurting 
blood from every wound, as well as from 
his nose, he began turning faster and faster, 
whirling, writhing, beating the water into a 
caldron of red froth, and then lurching for- 
ward like a terrifying, animated mountain, 
he dropped back into the trough of the sea— 
dead. The boys yelled and whooped like 
Indians, and signalled frantically for the 
ship. Maybe you don’t think her old decks 
felt like Home Sweet Home when she finally 
came up and the whale was fastened along- 
side to be chopped up and boiled down into 
oil. 

It took three days to cut in the monster 
and bail out the great head—which alone 
yielded between twenty and twenty-five bar- 
rels of oil, everybody on the ship working 
constantly. 


The adventurers reached New Bedford 
with bearded faces and tanned skins within 
one day of the time Mr. Clifton estimated 
it would take to complete the cruise; and 
safe in a zinc-lined room especially built 
for the purpose was stored about 25,000 feet 
of exposed negative film recording every 
move of the exciting struggle, proof that the 
camera men had valiently done their duty, 
and no matter what happened had “kept on 
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Quail Shooting Now and Long Ago 


Glimpses into the old “surrey” days of the sport, when speed of aim and 
flight more than compensated for the slower speed of getting to and from 


Two of us were sitting in the smoking 

compartment in the Pullman sleeper, on 
our way to Boston, Georgia, when the train 
conductor, a very stout man, dropped into 
one of the chairs with more or less of a 
groan, saying as he did so, “Where are you 
fellows going?” “Boston, Georgia,” I has- 
tened to enlighten him. The fact that we 
had given him two good tickets to Boston, 
Georgia, seemed to have made no impression 
on his mind. Then popped the most im- 
portant question, “What house are you 
travelin’ for?” When I added the further 
information that we were down on a shoot- 
ing trip, and not traveling men, he said, 
“If you fellows are down here shootin’, and 
just for fun, why don’t you go to Thomas- 
ville? There is a bang-up hotel there, and 
you can drive over to Boston to shoot if 
there is not enough around Thomasville.” 
I met this suggestion with delight. No one 
seemed put out by the change of plans, un- 
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less it might have been a poor housekeeper 
in Boston who might have caught us but 
did not expect us. The railroad would be 
forty-eight cents ahead, we were to find most 
excellent accommodations, and our stout and 
genial conductor would be no doubt pre- 
sented with a very handsome bottle of wine, 
if nothing more. Such a present could be 
made in those days, and one could drink 
less and enjoy it more than during these 
dreadful times. 

A comparison between those days and 
now, around Thomasville and the surround- 
ing country, will be interesting, I am sure. 
There is no question but that the country 
around Thomasville and that end of Florida 
and that part of Georgia is God’s Own 
Country to shoot over. Two miles from the 
court house the shooting started. That was 


before the days of posting and the days of 
motors, and it was good shooting. 

Thomasville and the surrounding country 
was once quite a fashionable winter resort. 
It always had and always will have the most 
wonderful air I have ever experienced, and 
when I first landed there it was making 
another struggle to get back. I realize now 
what a blunder I made when I failed to see 
at that time that it must be taken up by 
shooting men later on. It had everything 
then to recommend it to good sportsmen, 
and there is just as good, if not better, 
shooting there today than there was thirty 
years ago. Gradually the land was absorbed 
by men of means, and I found I would have 
to go farther and farther from Thomasville 
to get around the land marked “posted,” 
and today there is hardly an acre of land 
within twenty miles of Thomasville that is 
not posted. 

I realized the only chance I had was to 




















































vet ahead of the posted lines and begin to 
post for myself, so with a man who under- 
stood quail conditions thoroly, and an ex- 
cellent bunch of dogs, I started to work. 
Thomasville is only a little over twelve 
miles from the Florida line, and I found 
when I went to look about that for eight 
miles south of Thomasville every acre had 
been taken up and was posted. My only 
chance was to get well below these men who 
had already taken up lands, lease all I could 
afford to carry and gradually work back on 
my leases to meet them. It really turned 
out to be the best thing that could have 
happened to me, for altho some of my shoot- 
ing was a long distance from Thomasville, 
I had the cream. 

The game laws of Georgia and Florida 
are never the same, and at that time you 
were allowed to shoot quail in Florida after 
November Ist, whereas the law was not out 
in Georgia until November 15th; then 
Florida closed March Ist and Georgia held 
open until March 15th; so it behooved me 
to have some land in Georgia—enough to 
last for fifteen days after the Florida season 
was closed. This I accomplished, and after 
all the leases were checked up and added 
up I found myself to be the proud possessor 
of very close to 100,000 acres, all under 
leases, some of which were perpetual. 

This was the time when automobiles were 
unknown around that part of Georgia and 
Florida, and I found the only place to locate 
the kennels was at Sunny Hill, Florida, thir- 
teen and a half miles from Thomasville, and 
the only place to locate my family was in 
Thomasville. These points seemed a long 
way apart when the distance had to be ac- 
complished with horses, none too good for 
road work. 

I was very fortunate in being able to pick 
up a very attractive house in Thomasville, 
which I rented for the first year to see how 
everything would work out, but before the 
season was over my family was so pleased 
with all the conditions that I bought the 
house and a piece of land next to it. In 
the meantime I had built stables and kennels 
at Sunny Hill. The drive up and back from 
Sunny Hill seemed very long, indeed, at 
times, particularly when I used to take it 
alone. I kept a change of horses at a farm 
about half way between the two places, 
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Two good shots, and the best of company 


which helped shorten the time considerable, 
and I felt the horses were not being over- 
worked. 

The first year was given over more to the 
accomplishment of all the equipment and 
construction of the plant. Dogs had to be 
bought, horses and wagons bought and 
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assembled, and game wardens employed and 
their particular district awarded to each. 
There was a lot of trapping then, and pot 
hunting, and the different counties did not 
pay much attention to what went on in the 
bird line. 

The ‘warden proposition was a very hard 
one, as local men had to be picked for the 
work, and it was hard for a local man to 
order a friend of his off the land he had 
always been shooting. My head warden said 
to me one day, “You are about the only 
friend I have left in this country, so I might 
as well keep on the job as long as you do.” 
I will say for the sportsmen in that country 
that altho they killed lots of birds, they did 
more to protect them and help the increase 
than the counties had ever done, and last 
year (1919) I was told by several men who 
shot that country that there were more birds 
than they had ever seen. 

The second and third year saw lots of 
changes, the most important one being the 
introduction of automobiles, which did away 
with the long drive from Thomasville to 
Sunny Hill, and the installment of the great 
lunch basket which I had made in London, 
and which Drew & Co. told me was the 
largest and most complete they had ever 
constructed. 

I had placed in different localities on the 
shooting land heavy pine tables covered with 
oilcloth, and two benches the length of the 
table, one for either side, also covered with 
the same material. The tables were each 
numbered—six in all—and they proved to be 
a great success, not only for the excellent 
food they supported, but to keep track of 
the different localities in which we had been 
shooting. 

The kennel equipment consisted of one 
building for the dogs, divided into three 
compartments, each with a good-sized yard, 
six box stalls for the horses, and a shed 
large enough to hold three shooting wagons, 
six horses, nine men and thirty dogs, mostly 
pointers. There were three complete outfits. 

A driver for the wagon and two men 
mounted, one to handle the dogs, and the 
second to try and locate a dog when he 
would range off and locate birds out of sight 
of the two men—or all of us for that matter 

-and this would quite often happen. Dogs 
kept in the pink of condition, as were mine, 
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and hunted from horseback, soon get to 
ranging very wide, and altho I loved to see 
the dogs work, I was after birds and did not 
want to lose the time trying to locate a dog 
which had come to a point behind a big 
pine tree and could not be discovered for 
perhaps half an hour. When the dogs came 
to a point, the second man would take the 
two horses and get them back well out of 
the line of shot; we would then flush the 
birds and hunt out the singles on foot. All 
the men were dressed in white coats and 
hats, which I think was partly responsible 
for the fact that we never had an accident 
while shooting. 

The wagons were very comfortable; they 
were what we used to call up North the 
“Democrat”—three-seated affairs with a 
brake. Projecting forward from the front 
of the wagon bed I had built a box divided 
into three compartments, one lined with tin 
for water and ice, and from which there was 
a spigot, one for halters and odd things and 
the other what we called the “Missionary 
Box.” In this we put rabbits and other ani- 
mals the darkies liked to eat, and which we 
did not relish. Back of the drivers seat was 
built a crate covered with wire over which 
could be dropped canvas curtains in case of 
cold or rain, and was large enough to 
carry five dogs. This took the space other- 
wise occupied by the middle seat. The top 
of the crate was one-half wood, and around 
this was run a strip three inches wide, which 
made a secure place for cartridge boxes, 
cigarettes, etc., always directly in front of 
us. The back seat was fitted out with two 
automobile seats, which were very comfort- 
able, indeed, for long rough rides. There 
was plenty of knee room between the back 
seat and the crate. Fastened to the back of 
the back seat and resting on the tailboard 
of the wagon was a light clothes hamper, 
quite good size. Into this we could throw 
our overcoats and rest the guns. I tried all 
kinds of gun boxes, but none of them were 
practical. The guns could be quickly picked 
out of the hamper, and were always at hand. 
I found the wagons so arranged very satis- 
factory and should recommend them as very 
practical. I like the crate in the middle of 
the wagon much better than at the back. 
The could be controlled very much 
better in case of any disturbance, and they 
seemed to like the human company. Then 
when the shooters are out, the driver can 
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easily reach any unruly dog which happens 
to be left in the crate. 

One day I was out shooting with a friend 
of mine, who used the crate on the back of 
the wagon, and he had a young dog out that 
day which kept barking all the time, annoy- 
ing both of us a lot. When we got out, 
the driver went back to whip him and try 
to make him keep quiet, and when the 
horses heard the whip they tried to get away. 
Just as soon as the darkie got back in his 
seat the dog started barking again. My 
friend called to his driver, “Bill, for God’s 
sake can’t you keep that dog quiet?” The 
answer came back, “Yas, sir; I can keep 
him quiet, but then he starts right up again.” 
And so it is with the crate on the back— 
you cannot keep in touch with the dogs. 

I had two big Thomas touring cars, which 
were used to run us down to the kennels, 
and a Ford with a delivery body which car- 
ried the great lunch basket. 

We never started out very early in the 
mornings, generally from 9 to 9:30, and un- 
less we had arranged the night before to 
meet the wagons some distance from the 
kennels we would go directly to them. The 
dogs would then be assembled in their 
proper wagons and we would start out for 
the day’s sport, six dogs to each wagon. 

Word would be left at the kennels which 
country we would shoot and at which table 
we would be for lunch. At 12:30 the second 
chauffeur with the Ford, the butler and the 
lunch basket would leave Thomasville, get 
his orders at the kennels where to go, to 
whichever table had been specified, and if 
we had not arrived the butler would have 
all the table arranged by the time we did 
get in. If we were there, we would watch 
him most anxiously, knowing we were going 
to have a good lunch, well served. Some of 
the sportsmen criticised this system, saying 
such luxury was foreign to the shooting 
field; but, say what they might, it made a 
most delightful break in the day, and the 
nice hot food was not passed up by the ones 
who criticised, I noticed. The dog handlers’ 
and drivers’ lunch was put up in a separate 
parcel, which allowed them to eat at the 
same time, and allowed the butler to clean 
up and get directly back to the house. I 
had some heavy broilers made with folding 
legs twelve inches long. These could be 
placed over hot coals or ashes, and broiled 
quail could be had by those who wanted 


them. The head dog handler was an excel- 
lent cook, Tripp by name, and one of his 
duties was to keep a dozen quail out of the 
bag each night, have them picked and 
cleaned, ready for the next day’s lunch, 
saving that much to be done in the kitchen 
at the house. 

We would be in the wagons generally 
about 10 o’clock, sit around the lunch table 
from 1 until about 2:30, and stop shooting 
about 4:30. 

The ladies were always a great addition 
to the life at Thomasville, and some of them 
were very good shots. My “Missus” was 
splendid on doves. She could beat most of 
the men, but when it came to shooting quail, 
she was very unsteady. The noise of the 
bird getting up always startled her, and she 
could never overcome it. Gathered around 
the lunch table they were at their best, and 
in their shooting togs looked very attractive. 

I had made folding wooden trunk racks 
for the big automobiles, which were fastened 
on the rear and fitted for the great lunch 
basket. Often some of the guests would not 
want to go out for the whole day, but would 
simply want to come out for lunch and drive 
around for the afternoon. In this case the 
chauffeur would drive the large motor, tak- 
ing the guests, lunch and butler to whichever 
table would be assigned when reaching the 
kennels. 

The drive down to the kennels in the 
morning over a good road and thru the 
wonderful air and back at night, watching 
the gorgeous sunset for which Thomasville 
is noted, I always thought a great feature. 
There was a snap to the air in the evenings, 
which made heavy wraps necessary. 

Having the house and kennels so far 
apart accomplished one thing I noticed with 
a great feeling of pleasure. The thirteen- 
mile ride home, a bath and dressing for 
dinner brought about a new line of thought. 
Shop was forgotten, and any discourse 
about what the dogs did or how a bird was 
missed was eliminated. It was not allowed 
in the house at Thomasville. There is noth- 
ing to me more tiresome than these awful 
discussions after a golf game or tennis game 
or bridge hands, and I included quail shoot- 
ing in this category. One might confide to 
a long-suffering friend some of his misfor- 
tunes or disappointments, but do save your 
associates generally the suffering brought 
about by some long discourse on the reason 
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A BUNCH OF FULL HANDS THAT DID NOT NEED A CRATE 











you missed a bird, or sliced a drive, or 
thought the king of hearts was on one side 
and you found it on the other. 

The house I bought in Thomasville had 
been named by a previous owner “Content,” 
and I kept a book called “The Log of Con- 
tent,” and in it were very careful accounts 
of all the doings in the shooting line. No 
individual scores were kept, however. The 
best shots in the country went down there 
with me, and individual scores would have 
changed the character of the shooting, I am 
sure. The daily averages were kept, of 
course, and where men were shooting in 
pairs you could get approximately the num- 
ber of birds killed by each man, but that 
was as close as I ever wanted to come to it. 

There were plenty of wild turkeys to be 
had if anyone enjoyed that sport; it never 
appealed to me particularly. A very good 
turkey man lived in Thomasville, who was 
known as the “Mouse,” and I never knew 
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him to take any of my guests out that he 
did not give them a shot at one. 

Snipe? Yes, when the flight was on, 
thousands of them, and we used to have 
great sport with them. One of the big lakes 
went dry a couple of years ago, or prac- 
tically so, which made a wonderful feeding 
place for them. At one point the lake was 
about half a mile wide, and altogether was 
about four miles long. We lined up across 
the narrow part, eight of us in all, and sent 
a lot of darkies about a mile down the lake 
to beat the snipe and drive them down to 
us. There were any quantity of them, but 
it was the hardest shooting I ever tried. 
They flew over us like bullets. 

The dove shooting was great sport when 
done in moderation. The part which was 
not pleasing to me was the time we had to 
be in the field, and the fields were generally 
some distance from the house, which meant 
getting up about 3 o'clock. Farther north 
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the doves will feed in the afternoon, but we 
never could educate them to do this down 
our way. We tried it on two or three occa- 
sions, but the shooting was very slack. One 
morning there was such a large flight that 
1 got tired shooting and went over and 
watched the man who I think is the best 
dove shot in the world. 

There are plenty of ducks on the lakes— 
not a very high-class bird, but good fun to 
shoot. The natives seem to like the duck 
shooting better than any othér shooting. 

The fresh water ponds abound with large- 
mouthed bass, which I think are very good 
to eat when nice and fresh. 

I shall always regret leaving Thomasville. 
Outside of the shooting, there is something 
about the place one cannot help but love, 
and the one topic of conversation between 
those who meet and who ever saw anything 
of that life is always, “Do you remember 
down in Thomasville?” 
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Circle—A 10-pound spot-fin 
croaker 


Center—A Corvina 


Bottom—An even dozen steel-head 
trout caught in the surf of the 
Pacific Ocean in Southern Cali- 
fornia with rod and reel, weighing 
4 to 6 pounds each 












Depicting the fascination of surf-fishing on the beaches of the 
Southern Pacific Coast 


Ernest McGaffey 


THE sport of surf-fishing is an old and 

popular one along the Atlantic Coast. 
For more than a century in that locality 
anglers have gone down to the sea and fished 
for striped bass and weak-fish, and these 
superb game fishes, some of them weighing 
as much as 12 to 30 pounds, and even 
heavier, have tested their skill to the very 
utmost. All along the New Jersey and Long 
Island beaches and the Massachusetts shore 
the men with the heavy rods and ponderous 
reels will be found wading into the breakers, 
and casting into and beyond the long swells 
rolling in from seaward, and once formed, 
the habit of fishing from the ocean sands is 
one which holds a powerful fascination to 
its devotees. 

Here beside the Pacific seashore the rec- 
reation of surf-fishing is followed from April 
until about the last of October, the principal 
fish caught being corvina and_ spot-fin 
croaker, the former running as high as 8 
pounds in weight, and the latter sometimes 
going to 11 or 12 pounds on the scales. 
Some smaller fish are also caught, such as 
yellow-fin and salt-water perch. Once in 
awhile a small shark or a sting-ray (sting- 
aree) is hooked, and this sometimes results 
in a lively battle. The baits used are mainly 
clams, spile-worms or mussels. Two to 2-0 
and 1 to 3-0 hooks are used, with treble gut 
leaders, a 9-thread line and a 4 to 6-ounce 
sinker. A 6-foot rod is commonly the best 
length. This is the tackle employed as a 
rule, altho both lighter and more weightier 
tackle is handled by some of the anglers. 

The fishing is especially good in July and 
August, and some fish are caught even after 
October. One branch of surf-fishing in a 
class by itself is the fishing for steel-head 
trout in the surf from December lst until 
February 28th. This fishing is found where 
certain creeks and rivers in some of the 
Southern California counties empty into the 
Pacific, and the steel-head enter these 
streams from the ocean during that period. 
Their fighting qualities are more than 
doubled in the heavy breakers, and the strain 
on rod and tackle is something terrific. Old 
followers of angling who have never fought 
a 10-pound steel-head in rough surf, have 
something still to learn about the pugnacity 
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and endurance of these gamey trout under 
such circumstances. 

One of the fascinations of surf-fishing is 
its uncertainty. You may have seen a friend 
the day before who reported wonderful luck 
at a particular beach, and who verifies his 
statement by exhibiting a splendid catch of 
beautiful fish. You drive out the following 
day, thoroly equipped as to tackle, bait, etc., 
and work faithfully thru the morning tide, 
with everything apparently favorable to 
good fishing, but without getting a single 
fish, and not even the slightest trace of a 
strike. And then, after lounging about 
















































Circle—-THREE STAUNCH FRIENDS. Top, right 
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until the late afternoon, you begin casting 
again on the last incoming tide, and at first 
there is no sign of action. But presently 
you do get a strike, and land a good fish, 
and then the fun gets fast and furious and 
you cast, strike and reel in, and in an hour’s 
fishing you have a fine string of beauties. 
Always there is the never-failing charm 
and picturesqueness of the sea. Long lines 


of breakers rolling in, tipped with silvery- 
crested and sparkling foam, the swing and 
sway of curving sea gulls, and the shield of 
glittering blue above, domed with golden 
sunlight and devoid of a solitary cloud. The 











FIN, SPOT-FIN, CROAKER AND PERCH 


A SHARK. Bottom, left—A BIG CORVINA. 





air is like wine, and the briny tang blended 
with it is exhilarating in the highest degree. 
Back of the beaches, in some of the counties, 
lie the mountains, and their purple summits 
bask and brood in the hazy light which the 
distance weaves about their shadowy heights. 
At practically all of the beaches your motor 
car can be driven up either on the sand 
itself or close by, and you can sit in your 
automobile in the shade and enjoy the sea 
and the sea breezes until the welcome signals 
of the in-creeping tides gives the signal for 
getting into the game again. 

Surf-fishing gives the angler unexcelled 
opportunities for practicing 
the art of casting. The en- 
tire absence of any obstruc- 
tions, the usual gentle slope 
of the beaches to the water, 
and the firm footing given by 
the sands, all combine to fur- 
nish both the expert and the 
novice the most favorable 
surroundings in which to per- 
fect themselves in this most 
important branch of angling. 
Corvinas are one of the most 
toothsome salt-water fish that 
swim, and the spot-fin croak- 
ers, perch and yellow-fin are 
excellent pan fish. Caught, 
cleaned and fried in butter a 
few hours out of the sea, they 
are delicious, especially after 
the exercise of landing them. 
It is advisable to clean all of 
the surf fish as soon as con- 
venient after they are caught, 
and if it is intended to bring 
them home, a slab of ice 
should be brought along in a 
box, wrapped in some burlap 
or sacking, and with a little 
sawdust about the ice if you 
can get it. 

The visiting angler to the 
Southern Pacific Coast can 
obtain full information as to 
the various beaches where 
surf fishing may be had by 
making inquiries at any one 
of the branch offices of the 
Automobile Club of Southern 
California in the coast coun- 
ties or at the home offices of 
the club in Los Angeles. 


Bottom, right—A CORVINA, YELLOW- 








.ngling licenses for both resident and non- 
-sident anglers can also be procured at any 
these offices if so desired. 
ounty, Orange County, Los Angeles County, 
entura County, Santa Barbara County and 
an Luis Obispo County all furnish first- 
lass surf-fishing—San Diego County having 
any noted beaches where the surf-fishing 
for corvina and spot-fin croakers is very 
popular. 
the more northerly counties. The roads and 
highways leading to all of the fishing 
beaches and resorts are thoroly sign-posted 
yy the signs of the Automobile Club, and 
no difficulty will be experienced in reaching 
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San Diego 


boots. 


The steel-head fishing is best in 
sions. 





them either by night or day. Some of these 
beaches are several miles in extent, with 
good fishing all along them. 

Pacific Coast surf-fishing does not require 
rubber hip boots nor even rubber knee 
Stout-laced boots reaching a little 
below. the knee, a pair of old trousers and a 
flannel shirt is the easiest and most com- 
fortable rig to fish in. 
bring the family with you on these excur- 
Some very skillful surf anglers are 
numbered among the ladies, and the children 
can always amuse themselves on the sands. 

Occasionally when a medium-sized shark 
takes the bait, there is a scene of wild ex- 
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the strike and the hauling in. 


It is great sport to 


end of a linen line. 
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citement, for his “shark-ship” fights like a 
regular sea-tiger, and requires exceedingly 
careful handling before he can be brought 
to shore. Both the shovel-nosed and leopard 
variety are caught, and both will give the 
angler some interesting moments between 


Taken in all of its different phases, with 
the joy of sunlight and sea air, with the 
appetite sharpened to a razor-edge by wind 
and sport and sun, surf-fishing with rod and 
reel on the beaches of Southern California 
offers unlimited scope for those who love to 
feel the tug and rush of a good fish at the 
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THE ANGLER’S BURDEN 





MAJOR CHARLES S. MOODY 


Y wife has never outgrown the belief that her husband 
is a modern Rip Van Winkle minus that drop of 
Scotch that got the original Rip into trouble that memor- 
able afternoon up in the Katskill Mountains. My wife is 
an excellent woman, but she has never been able to divorce 
herself from the fixed conviction that some time, in the 
not very distant future, she and I will be wending our 
weary way with tottering footsteps over the hills to the 
poor house, all on account of my propensity for slinging 
my creel and hiking off into the wilderness most any time, 
leaving suffering humanity to die or get well as best pleases 
them or Providence. 
Sometimes when I re- 
flect upon the decidedly 
minus condition of my 
bank account I am in- 
clined to believe that her 
surmises are more or less 
correct; then I console 
myself with the thought 
that perhaps the poor- 
house isn’t such a bad 
place after all, and when 
I think of the fishing fun 
I have had in the last 
forty years I sort of re- 
sign myself to my fate, 
resolving to defer my so- 
journ in the home for the 
indigent as long as pos- 
sible. During the interim 
I shall fish just as often 
as my judgment tells me 
the fish will bite, despite 
all the wise prognostica- 
tions as to my future fate. 
From the time when 
the Piltdown man’s wife 
railed at him when he 
took down his_ bone- 
headed fish spear and 
sauntered along the stream, thru all the ages up to the 
present time, wives have painted the direful consequences 
(largely financial) to their husbands who insist upon steal- 
ing a few days from dollar-grabbing every year to worship 
at the shrine of the angling goddess. That these direful 
consequences never eventualize does not seem to make any 
difference; that their objections likewise never seem to 
make any impression does not make any difference; they 
go on objecting just the same. 
I firmly believe that good old Isaac Walton used to have 
to sneak his fish pole and tomato can of worms out of the 
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back gate and discreetly keep the box hedge between him 
and Mistress Walton for fear she would call him back to 
beat the parlor carpet, carry in the stove wood or do some 
other task that industrious wives in all ages contrive to 
keep their husbands from going fishing. Let all us brothers 
of the angle unite in singing praises that genial old Ike 
managed to slip away from her enough times to transmit 
to posterity the greatest angling classic. 

Once in a great while there emerges from the vasty 
depths of space a woman whose soul is attuned to a love 
of the gods of field and stream; then the whole angling 
guild are consumed with envy, at the fortunate possessor of 
this jewel among women. 
I have known a few such 
women, and candidly con- 
fess that I have brazenly 
shattered into small 
pieces that command- 
ment about coveting. | 
got as close to the actual 
possession of one as pos- 
sible; I induced my son 
to marry one. And there 
isn’t any sweeter music 
in the heavenly chorus 
than to hear her say, 
“Dad, let’s go fishing.” 

She’s no make-believe 
angler, this girl of mine, 
nor does she squeal with 
pretended affright when- 
ever some unfortunate 
fish impales itself on her 
hook. Not so; she calm- 
ly takes him off, raps his 
head smartly on her rod 
butt and reaches out for 
another. It’s some pleas- 
ure to fish with a woman 
like that, a woman that 
can wade the swiftest 
stream with the abandon of a seasoned fisherman, and who 
can cast a fly second to none. 

So I shall bid the poverty devils avaunt, my wife cease 
her wailing, and go on down the stream of Time fishing 
my way clear to the end, only hoping that the skies may 
prove cloudless, the wind always from the south. It will 
be altogether likely that when they come to pronounce my 
obituary they will not mention the millions of dollars that 
I have left behind me, but they can say that I did all the 
good I could to my fellow man, and when not doing good, 
I fished. 
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Will be glad to hear from you if you like 





this department, and glad to 


have your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho. 
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«Shooting Up the House” 


F you go to the moving pictures you will 

no doubt wonder how it happens that 
somebody always “shoots up the house” and 
gets away with it in every “Western” play 
you see. 

Another thing I notice, that you might not 
see at all, is the fact that the moving picture 
cowman always appears to be waiting on 
somebody or for something to happen— 
seems like. 

He never does anything in the way of 
work, so far as I’ve been able to see, and 
because all the cattlemen I ever knew were 
“fools for work” I’ve wondered why this 
should be, just as I’ve wondered why he al- 
ways (even to the hottest summer days) 
wears white hair pants and (invariably) 
totes two big six-guns that he shoots and 
shoots and shoots, and then shoots some 
more, without ever stopping to reload! In 
modern language, “How do they do it?” 

I happened to have lived thru a day when 
it was really more or less fashionable, under 
certain well-defined codnitions, to “shoot up 
the house” occasionally and, under certain 
other well-defined and limited conditions, it 
was just as fashionable to wear hair pants, 
tho more often we wore plain leather ones, 
and white ones were not often seen at all, 
unless some of the Montana boys strayed 
off their winter ranges—and they didn’t do 
this very often. 

But in spite of the fact that these things 
happened once in a while, I distinctly re- 
member that there was always work to be 
done, and my acquaintance among cowmen 
was somehow limited to men who had a lot 
to do every day just to get their own affairs 
attended to. 

The old-time West was not the rowdy land 
that the movie folks would have us believe, 
but it was a progressive, go-ahead, striving 
sort of a strenuous place, where a lot of 
sturdy, healthy young Americans worked 
good and hard to do the day’s work, what- 
ever it might happen to be. 

Everybody “packed a gun” in the cow 
country, but it was for the purpose of shoot- 
ing the locoed cow that now and then took 
a notion to kill a man, or a horse because 
its crazy brain was afire with what we 
thought was “loco weed.” 

The first move was to rope that cow brute 
quickly and effectively, which was done 
without delay if possible. After the cow 
was, so to speak, on her beam ends on the 
ground, and hogtied so she was harmless, 
somebody usually unloaded and took a 
rope’s end to her and beat some sense into 
her crazy head; she was then released and 
allowed to go back to the herd if she would. 

When they got to be old hands at the 
game they developed a habit of suddenly 
charging out of the herd after any passing 
rider, coming pell-mell and silently, as they 





seemed to want to rip a horse and rider up 
the back with those murderous horns—and 
do it without any advertising—and once in 
a while they got away with it, too. 

More than one cowman has had a horse 
killed under him and gone down with a big 
stirrup across his own leg to smash the 
bones for him when he hit the ground under 
a tangle of flying hoofs and horns; right 
then, or before if he had time, is when he 
used that six-gun he toted all the time 
against the day when this very thing might 
happen, and therein was the reason why he 
did tote it, tho he might need it just as bad 
to kill his own horse with if it stepped into 
a badger hole and went down with a 
smashed leg of its own, or if a saddle girth 
broke and dumped him with foot caught in 
a stirrup to be dragged to death if he didn’t 
shoot his horse. 

He might, once in a while, get caught on 
the wrong side of a crazy herd that broke 
into wild stampede under the flash and flare 
and general rattle-te-bang of a sudden sum- 
mer thunderstorm some red-hot afternoon; 
in that case he had to run with the crazy 
cattle and edge out to one side and get them 
“milling” if he could, but if there happened 
to be a box canyon dead ahead, and time 
was too short to do a little strategic job like 
that, then it was time to move the artillery 
into action and shoot a hole in the herd by 
dropping one or more cattle behind him. 

Dead cattle, or down cattle, in a stam- 
peded bunch of crazy brutes running head- 
long, blindly and without reason, formed a 
stumbling block over which one or more 
others usually fell, thus splitting the herd 
and leaving a little eddy behind them where 
a rider could stop while the rush went by. 

Sometimes it was necessary to drop two 
or three, or more, all in a heap, to save your- 
self and horse from being swept over the 
brink of some box canyon or from some 
other equally desperate situation that might 
develop all at once in the day’s work. That 
is why cattlemen carried a gun, and it was 
also the main reason why you usually found 
a well-oiled, mighty workable Winchester 
rifle slung upside down with muzzle to the 
rear on the left side of the saddle under the 
stirrup leather, where a man could reach 
over with his right hand and grab it, pull it 
out, throw it into action and shoot one- 
handed, and all at once in about the time 
it took to wink one good, hard wink. This 
gun was also always handy for game if a 
deer, elk, antelope or other game fit to eat 
was met with, as it often was, or if a stray 
bunch of Indians got “a bad heart” at sight 
of a lone cowman in the middle of nowhere 
on a nice day for a murder. 

Naturally, cowmen could shoot; that they 
could shoot quick and straight on demand 
was due to practice, and each man of them 


burned up more or less ammunition right 
along, shooting at game and in friendly 
shooting contests. I think, as a class, cattle- 
men were generally all good shots with both 
rifle and six-gun, which, by the way, we 
usually called “Colts” and not “six-gun.” 

Every once in awhile cowmen got paid, 
the same as other workmen, and naturally 
they went to town to cash their checks and 
buy what they needed. As a class they 
wanted results, they craved action, and they 
went after it in various ways, usually just 
as they stood—spurs, guns and all. 

The cattle business was a roving kind of 
an enterprise, and cowtowns were usually 
not very securely anchored to the landscape 
they occupied, because they might be needed 
as scenery somewhere else most any time. 

Necessarily, then, they were not of a per- 
manent character, and they were nervous, 
hectic sort of places at best, where daily life 
had a good many of the same angles of 
safety that make a smoker who works in a 
powder factory rather a poor risk for a life 
insurance company; something may happen 
most any time, and it usually does. 

That is where Bill Hart and the rest of 
the movie crowd come in, for they grab this 
one little germ of fact concerning the ner- 
vous life in the Old West, and they isolate 
it to the disadvantage of all the rest. 

They write a wild plot around the few 
lurid hours that used to follow pay day. 
They mix up some bad liquor, a tough cow- 
town or mining camp, dance hall, gambling 
dive, low saloon element together with its 
loafers, gamblers and hangers on, both male 
and female, and they then turn loose a wild 
gang of young cowmen in there who fear 
neither God nor man, and are looking for 
action and a few hours of relief from the 
monotony of range work; or they pick a 
winter crowd of placer miners “holed up” 
and waiting for the snow to go off so they 
can go ahead and work, and then they make 
a “fillum” of the result and call it a 
“Western,” which they’d have you believe 
was every-day life as we lived it then all the 
time, every day, when in truth it represents 
the same life that is found only below the 
deadline anywhere, even today. 

They color up the high lights, give each 
actor two guns instead of one, ring in a lot 
of pretty girls such as never did exist in 
any tough dance hall anywhere in the West, 
and then they mix some rotten toughs, some 
soulless gamblers, some booze and a few 
cowpunchers up together and let one of 
them fall in love with one of the dance hall 
“ladies,” and they produce some little old 
strenuous few minutes of action so they can 
grab off a thousand feet of “fillum” while 
Bill Hart stands, center stage, and shoots up 
the town with both hands and without once 
stopping to reload his “smoke wagon,” even 
tho he fires anywhere from ten to seventy- 
one shots and kills a man every crack. 

It’s some “li’l old fillum” when they get 














it done, isn’t it, brother? And it is just 
about as near true to life as it would be if 
they labeled it “Daily life on the moon.” 

Between 1870 and 1890 I was around once 
or twice when somebody took a notion to 
shoot up the town, but if a camera man had 
been there and actually filmed what really 
happened, he could have shown it at a Sun- 
day school picnic without fear of censorship, 
because the shootings were not half as rough 
or ungentlemanly as any city job of the 
same character or as the film where Little 
Nell gets slapped on the wrist by her 
drunken father and is rescued by the Sunday 
school hero later to slow music and in such 
a nice, gentlemanly way that he doesn’t even 
break his shell-rimmed glasses. 

What actually happened in my time was 
just an ordinary, red-blooded man’s quarrel, 
where one party lost his head and reached 
for his artillery. Once he got it and got his 
man; once the other fellow beat him to it, 
and once it was a draw and no shots were 
fired. 

That is the extent of real “shooting up 
the house” for blood that I actually saw dur- 
ing many years of life on the ragged edge 
of the West in the making. I’ve seen the 
bluff stuff a good many times, where the 
lights were shot out, saloon glassware mussed 
up and more or less lead wasted in a per- 
fectly harmless, tho exciting, fashion by 
young men folks who had lived in the East 
and then came West and tried to live up to 
what they thought the West ought to be. 

These occasions were a lot like the movies 
because they didn’t hurt anybody and filled 
a saloon or two full of smoke, and the real 
honest-to-Pete, quiet-eyed, iron-jawed mar- 
shal or sheriff walked right in and fearlessly 
arrested the bad man in the well-known 
movie fashion, knowing all the time that the 
bad man wouldn’t really shoot for blood no 
matter how reckless he might be with a 
loaded gun. 

The real bad men, the killers of the old 
gun days, never advertised what they were 
going to do; they had single track minds 
and the habits of the cat family, for they 
shot first and usually from some safe place, 
where the other fellow would have a lot of 
trouble getting at them without getting shot 
or mussed up some. 

I never knew, or knew of, a killer who 
could successfully pose as a hero, even tho 
they usually had more or less sympathizers 
ready to swear that they had been imposed 
on and abused until they were driven to kill. 

That’s all bosh; they killed because they 
were quarrelsome, quick-tempered, packed a 
gun and were afraid of the other fellow to 
the extent that they thought he’d beat them 
to the draw if he had an even break, so 
they pulled their artillery a few seconds 
before the other fellow had any right to 
expect they would go for a gun at all. 

You'll find nearly every case of wild West 
killing simmers down to just that, or else 
it is a plain bar-room fight that either party 
could have annulled or avoided by staying 
away from the bar-room, and just as few 
substantial men put in their time in bar- 
rooms then as they do now—which means 
none at all. 

Sometimes a killer was a tin-horn gambler 
who shot first to cover his own crookedness 
and back up his claim that the other party 
was the cheat and aggressor. 

All of this stuff was highly theatrical and 
dramatic, but it didn’t represent real life in 
the West at all, for it was pulled off by the 
same four-flushing, hectic element that pulls 
off the same stuff by a little different method 
in all the big cities today; it’s nearly all 
done in the district “below the dead line,” 
just as it was done by the same element of 
fly-by-night population in the old-time 
saloon or dance hall, where they naturally 
gravitated in the old camps by force of 
habit, just as they will fly true as moths to 
the red lights in any strange town today. 
Respectable men who thought anything of 
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themselves and kept their self-respect did 
not loaf in saloons then any more than they 
ever did anywhere else. 

You know the French saying, “Cherchez 
la femme,” was as true in the West as else- 
where, and you could “look for the woman” 
in nearly all these shooting scrapes, or if 
you came to a town where a killing had 
lately been pulled off, you’d likely remember, 
about the first thing, that old-time negro 
ditty that runs like this: 


“Up in de jail house, 
Wid ’er back to de wall, 
Sittin’ de ’oman ’ats 


De cause ob hit all!” 


And usually an investigation proved the 
truth of the song, even tho “de oman” might 
never be arrested at all, let alone having 
to sit “in de jail house wid ’er back to de 
well”—for the old West rarely punished 
women, no matter what they did. 

If it did punish at all, it likely did one 
of two things—it either killed quickly and 
savagely or it simply took the woman out- 
side of camp and pointed a finger down the 
trail and said, “Go!” In which case the 
woman did not stop to argue. 

More often it kept hands off simply be- 
cause the woman was a woman, and women 
were scarce; therefore the “Queen can do 
no wrong” attitude was the common one, 
unless the woman entirely overstepped the 
limit of caveman patience—and this she 
rarely did so far as my knowledge went. 

As a community I think the old West was 
the cleanest, most law-abiding mixed com- 
pany that I have ever known, and they did 
not want or look for trouble at any time. 

So, taken all in all, I don’t really see 
where the movies “get that Bill Hart stuff,” 
tho I used to like the “Westerns” better than 
most anything on the screen until they got 
to making them all on the same pattern and 
in the same mould. 

If they want real “Westerns,” let them 
follow real Western history; they will find 
all the plot elements they want and all the 
big stories needed, for the story of the West 
is one big. continuous story of red-blooded 
achievement carried on bv men’s men with- 
out shooting up the house at all. It is a 
prosaic enough story covering the adven- 
tures of a workaday men’s world, full of 
youngish men who took themselves and their 
work seriously, and there was always a 
woman somewhere in the background wait- 
ing for her man to make good and come 
back to “God’s country” after her. 

To their eternal credit let me go on record 
as saying that these women were usually 


the calm, patient, smiling kind that were 
perfectly sure of themselves and of their 
men folks, the kind of women who knew 
how to wait and to boost their men folks 
while they waited. 

They were the clear-eyed women who, 
when the time came, reversed the program 
and came west with their men instead of 
insisting that their men return east to them, 
for they sensed that men who had lived out 
where the horizon was the only boundary 
could not well come back to the narrow life 
of the settled communities. 

These women pocketed their fears, threw 
traditions to the winds and went west with 
their men when the men called, and they 
could always be found just east of the raw 
edges of things calmly going about the big, 
real, vital, woman’s business of making 
homes. 

Shoulder to shoulder . these men and 
women worked, tamed the West, raised their 
families and finished things in a thorough- 
going, honest, white man’s way that I be- 
lieve has never been equalled anywhere on 
the globe. 

I want those women to know that we who 
partnered with them in the old days appreci- 
ated every one of them—and many of them 
are still alive today, calm, serene, sweet- 
tempered and patient grandmothers now 
who live backward into the time when they 
mothered the West and worked with us to 
make homes that were real American homes 
for future real Americans who should honor 
and be honored by their country, even tho 
their early days were spent in log or sod 
cabins built in the middle of the big lonely 
land that made thinkers and workers out of 
those who came in contact with it—the good 
old-time country we called “west of the 
River.” As the curtain slowly falls on the 
drama we were actors in, I think these 
grandmothers of today can meet it with a 
smile and no regrets; to these, our women 
of the old West, greeting! And—hats off, 
brother, when they pass. 

Surely, “shooting up the house” had no 
attraction for them, nor were such pastimes 
indulged in by the real men who made the 
West what it is. 

Always there is the froth and foam that 
floats along the current of human progress 
anywhere, and it is here that one must look 
for the element that furnishes the basis for 
“Bill Hart stuff” in our movies, for truly 
these will always find ways and means of 
exciting jaded nerves, even if it becomes 
necessary to occasionally indulge in the 
harmless occupation of “shooting up the 
house” a la modern movies. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 
the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. Correspondents who desire to reply by mail 


will please enclose a two-cent stamp. 





The Dry-Fly in 


ERHAPS of greater importance than the 

line for dry-fly fishing is the leader, that 
fine gossimer thread, as near invisible as it 
is possible to make it, that connects the line 
with the fly. Not enough is made of the im- 
portance of the invisibility of the leader in 
any fly fishing. If this be true with so-called 
wet-fly fishing, how much more must it be 
true of dry-fly angling, where everything 
depends upon deceiving the fish, making it 
believe that the floating tuft of feathers is 
a real insect? To my way of thinking, in- 
visibility next to strength is of the greatest 
moment. Naturally, if the leader fails to 
hold, tho it be as invisible as a summer 
spider-web, it is a failure. Just how to 
secure both strength and _ invisibility has 
been the problem of the angler and manu- 
facturer. Coloring the gut has been resorted 
to with greater or less success, as the case 
may be, and we have the tapered leader, 
which is a wonderful aid. Later on in this 
chapter we will take up both the stained 
leader and the tapered, pointing out from 
experience their advantages and disadvant- 
ages, if they have both. 

Of course, every fly fisherman knows that 
the great material for leaders is so-called 
silk-worm gut, the unspun silk of the silk- 
producing moth, and in a moment we will 
consider its production. Since it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get good, reliable silk 
gut, and impossible to secure it in sufficient 
length to obviate splicing, tying pieces to- 
gether, there has been a diligent search for 
a substitute, and some of us think we have 
found it in the so-called ““Telarana Nova,” 
which needs no soaking before using, and 
which will render lasting service if dried 
after each trip. I have one that I have used 
for a number of seasons and it apparently 
is as good as ever. As I understand the 
matter, this line is a “made” gut—that is, 
the silk sacks, after the outer casing is re- 
moved (read below the method of drawing 
silk), is ground up, reduced to a mass of 
silk pulp, when it is forced thru blocks, 
very much as drawn silk is forced thru 
“stones,” with this difference: the Telarana 
Nova, being in mass, is made into a con- 
tinuous leader, whereas the ordinary leaders 
are built up of several strands tied together, 
as you will discover a little further along in 
this paper. This new leader obviates knots 

a distinct advantage, to be sure. While I 
do not know that it is on the market in 
tapered form, one can easily make a tapered 
leader by selecting the sizes desired and 
tying them together. However, one can do 
good work with a level leader as he can 
with a level line. Before we take up a dis- 
cussion of shape, color, length, etc., it might 
be well briefly to glimpse something of the 
history of silk-worm gut, a matter with 
which not enough anglers are familiar. 

By far the greater portion of gut comes 
from Spain, the best quality probably from 


America 


CHAPTER VIL 
DRY-FLY MAN’S LEADERS—PART 1 
O. W. Smith 


the vicinity of Murcia, tho a small quantity 
is produced elsewhere, and experiments have 
been conducted in America with greater or 
less results. It may be that in the cecropia 
caterpillar we have a gut-producing silk- 
worm worth while, tho we do not have the 
time and cheap labor here to make the busi- 
ness a financial success, even if the cecropia 
proves the equal of the worm employed in 
Spain. To the angler interested in the mat- 
ter | would recommend the chapter in “The 











All dressed up and somewhere to go 
(Compts. L. O. Fry) 


Idyl of the Split Bamboo,” by Edwin T. 
Whiffen, entitled “Cultivating Silk-worm Gut 
at Home.” 

In the gut-producing sections of Spain the 
worms are cultivated in the homes of the 
peasants—have the place of honor very much 
as we used to sing about the Irish, “Keeping 
the pig in the parlor.” When the worms 
have attained the age necessary to spin 
cocoons, the bodies, protuberant with un- 
spun silk, are killed by immersing in vine- 
gar, which also somewhat hardens the silk 
secretions and prepares them for the process 
which follows. The workman picks up the 
body jn his (more often her) fingers, deftly 
breaks it open, and extracts the two elon- 
gated sacks which contain the gluten or un- 
spun silk, These sacks are gripped in turn 


A series of papers having to do with a subject 
of increasing interest to every trout fisherman 


at either end and drawn out to their full 
extent, the ends being fastened to pegs upon 
a board. Upon exposure to the sun and air, 
the rubbery, glutinous silk becomes hard, 
resembling what we know as gut, and is 
called by the trade “:aw gut.” At this stage 
in the production the gut is covered with a 
yellowish brown skin, which is removed by 
boiling in soap and water, when the surface 
is polished. It then goes to dealers or 
manufacturers, who grade it. The thickest 
gut is called “Hebra,” the second “Imperial,” 
the third “Marana Ist,” the next “Marana 
2nd,” and follows “Pardon Ist and 2nd,” 
“Regular,” “Fina” and “Refina.” In all 
these various grades or sizes there are at 
least three qualities, the best being called 
“Selecta,” the next “Superior,” and the last 
“Estriada.” If you are buying “Refina,” 
say, and get it in “Estriada,” you are getting 
third rate “Refina.” In placing on the mar- 
ket, the gut is made up into bundles con- 
taining 100 strands, of a given grade and 
quality, so for the man who makes his own 
leaders, snells his own hooks, it is necessary 
that he know something of grades and sizes. 

Because it is next to impossible to secure 
gut sufficiently fine for the ends of leaders, 
there has been introduced a method known 
as “drawing,” to reduce the caliber, very 
much as wire is drawn. The gut, after being 
soaked for some hours in cold water, is 
forced thru three dies before it has reached 
the size required. While drawn gut may be 
poor, if care is exercised in selecting the 
stock, a very fine article can be produced; 
but truth compels me to say that a lot of 
drawn gut on the market is poor stuff in- 
deed. Perhaps the foregoing description will 
lead the dry-fly angler to a greater apprecia- 
tion of the value of a well-made tapered 
leader; furthermore, it may impel him to aid 
in the search for a cheaper, tho durable, 
substitute. 

Perry D. Frazer, with his usual painstak- 
ing care, has prepared a table, giving the 
names of silk-worm gut (see the paragraph 
above), their sizes and their calibers in 
thousandths of an inch: 
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—‘‘Fishing Tackle,” page 65. 
Samuel G. Camp, in writing of this mat- 
ter, says: “Drawn gut was at one time ex- 
tensively used by dry-fly fishermen, but it is 
now generally recognized that fine undrawn 
gut is quite as efficient, and the additional 
strength gained by its use is a distinct ad- 
vantage.”—“Fishing With Floating Flies,” 
page 44, 
Over against which we have the opinion 
of F. Fernie: 
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“Some tackle makers will tell you that the 
finest undrawn gut is fine enough for the 
point. It may be so in May, but it most 
certainly is not for July, nor yet for clear 
still water; at least the ordinary ‘finest 
drawn’ is not. I believe undrawn gut can 
be gotten fine enough, but the difficulty is 
to get it; one can sometimes obtain it by 
asking the tackle maker to get it specially, 
and paying his price for it; and indeed some 
makers keep wet flies tied on finer undrawn 
gut than they will offer to sell you separ- 
ately.”—“Dry-Fly Fishing in Border Waters,” 
page 105. 

Undoubtedly there is a distinct advantage 
in using the fine undrawn gut for the ends 
of leaders, tho next the line, where it should 
be of the same caliber as the line itself, it 
can be of drawn gut. The larger sizes of 
drawn gut are naturally of a better quality 
than the smaller, tho, as has already been 
emphasized, if the gut before drawing was 
of a good grade, the drawn gut, if drawn 
carefully, will also be good. 

There is no question but that the tapered 
leaders are a great advantage in dry-fly fish- 
ing, it being possible to cast further and 
with greater accuracy and skill when em- 
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7 feet; suppose we say 6 or 7 feet and let 
it go at that. There are expert handlers of 
the dry-fly who assert that 6 inches must be 
added to the 7 feet in order to get perfect 
action, using a 3%-ounce rod. I am using 
6 and 7-foot leaders now, and I do not know 
but that I am inclining more toward the 
6-foot than the 7. 

Says Mr. Halford upon this question: 

“The length of the gut cast should vary 
according to the direction and force of the 
wind. During a dead calm it should meas- 
ure not less than 3% yards; with a strong 
following wind it should be increased to, 
say, 4 yards, or even a trifle more; with a 
moderate head-wind it may have to be short- 
ened to 3 yards, and in a very strong one 
even to 2% yards. Under no condition 
should the dry-fly man work with a shorter 
cast than 24% yards; if he does his fly will 
inevitably land on the water with a splash, 
probably scaring the fish to which he is 
casting. It may be laid down that the 
greater the length of the gut cast that a 
fisherman can manage, the lighter will his 
fly fall on the water, and the more likely 
will he be to succeed.”—“Dry-Fly Man’s 
Hand-Book,” page 57. 














THE DRY-FLY MAN’S DREAM 


ploying them. Only those who have tried 
out both the level and the tapered, after 
having reached considerable understanding 
of the dry-fly methods, can fully appreciate 
the advantages of the tapered over the level. 
Naturally then, it is possible to cast a dis- 
criminating fly with a level leader, but for 
utmost skill commend me to the tapered 
every time. I do not know that I would 
recommend the latter to the tyro, simply be- 
cause of its greater costliness—at least not 
until he has acquired the rudiments of dry- 
fly theory. 

As to the proper length of the leader, 
tapered or level, there seems to be no great 
unanimity of opinion, one saying “the leader 
should equal the rod in length,” another 
“nine feet will prove correct,” while still 
another insists that “the leader should be 
exactly 7% feet long, no more, no less.” 
Not always in a multitude of counselors is 
there wisdom in spite of the word of the 
ancient preacher. One advantage of such 
various advice is that we can select what 
seems to us best, whereas if the experts 
agreed as to the length of the leader we 
would not dare use other than the one they 
advised. The tendency in America is to 
employ shorter dry-fly leaders than are popu- 
lar in England, even as we use lighter 
tackle, as a rule, than do our cousins over 
there. The heavier the rod, all else being 
equal, the longer and heavier the leader. 
When employing ultra light tackle, like the 
2%-ounce rod—too light, by the way, for the 
rank and file—one cannot use longer than 
a 6-foot leader, and that of the lightest. 
Perhaps the best average length would be 


A 10-POUNDER FROM MONTANA 


The reader should remember that Mr. 
Halford is speaking of the heavier rods 
affected in England; furthermore, he has in 
mind the slow-currented streams of his coun- 
try. On the great majority of our streams 
a man attempting to handle a leader 10% 
feet long would get himself into untold 
trouble. With a leader longer than the rod, 
even of equal length with the rod, when it 
comes to netting a fish the angler will find 
himself, in American slang, “up against it 
hard.” Whatever may be true about the 
cast itself, when it comes to playing and 
netting a trout, the long leader is not an 
unmixed blessing. The 7-foot leader is a 
good average for this country, bearing in 
mind the class of rods we use. 

Perhaps about as clear and, it seems to 
me, reasonable bit of advice upon the sub- 
ject as can be found are these words from 
Louis Rhead: 

“The weight of gut depends on weight of 
line and rod—either light, medium or heavy. 
The length of leader should measure from 
tip to middle of rod handle grasp, so that 
you can hold the fly with the same hand 
that grasps the rod.”—‘“‘How to Fish the 
Dry-Fly,” page 12. 

Than which better advice is not given. 
Mr. Rhead recognizes that all depends upon 
the weight of rod and line, and he also sees 
that a leader longer than the rod would be 
a great embarrassment. Do not take any 
man’s word for this, but test out and see for 
yourself, 

(Next month we will continue the dis- 
cussion of the leader, taking up the question 
of color and knots.—-O. W. S.) 
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Length of Fly-Rod 
N. Nimmits 


ERHAPS there is no single question re- 

garding which there is less unanimity of 
opinion than this. Understand at the out- 
set there is no ideal length for a fly-rod, 
much depending upon the character of the 
stream or water and the size of the fish, 
while the weight and expertness of the man 
who is to use the rod must also be taken 
into consideration, for a tyro should not at- 
tempt to employ one of the ultra light split- 
bamboos. In passing, be it said there is no 
better rod for the student than the high- 
grade steel, which is not saying that it is 
not adapted to the needs of the most expert 
angler as well. What I would say is, a good 
steel rod will stand up under the abuse 
which a learner may heap upon it that would 
all but wreck the wood rod. However, let 
that pass. We are not to discuss material, 
but length, tho, of course, material has some 
bearing upon length also; nevertheless, we 
will not open that phase of the problem 
today. 

Various writers, as well as the editor of 
this department, have pointed out times 
without number the small, brushy creek 
calls for a shorter, stiffer rod than does the 
broad, open stream or lake. On swift moun- 
tain torrents, where the trout run compara- 
tively small, and because of the character of 
the water, fish must be lifted. from the 
stream by strength of tackle alone, the ideal 
rod is short, not above 8 feet 6 inches, and 
rather stiff. Shooting power will not be so 
much needed as will ability to lift a dead 
weight. Do not think that an 8-foot 6-inch 
or even 8-foot rod may not possess action; 
when properly constructed such rods will 
cast a fly wonderfully well, tho, of course, 
not for.the great distances longer rods will. 
Personally I am an admirer of the 8-foot 
6-inch fly rod, and in common with the 
editor of this department use it in most of 
my fishing, tho, of course, there are times 
and streams where perforce I gladly turn to 
the longer, stronger tools, and am coming to 
use them more and more. The 8% or 9-foot 
rods on smaller streams, irrespective of the 
weight and height of the sportsman, say I. 
Understand I do not ask any reader to agree 
with me, here or further along, only after 
years of fly fishing on various streams and 
lakes I have come to the conclusion that 
such a rod offers the greatest sport. 

There is no question but that the shorter 
rod is not so fatiguing as the longer and 
heavier tool. Oh, I realize that “O. W.S.” 
will say at once if the rod fits the man the 
longer one will handle quite as easily. I 
do not think so; indeed I am positive that 
it is not so. It stands to reason that more 
strength will be required on the part of the 
caster when it comes to handling an 11 or 
12-foot tool than when using one of but 
8 or 9. Think of the resistance of the air 
alone, leaving out entirely the matter of 
weight. I think greater skill is required to 
handle an 11-foot fly rod adroitly and skill- 
fully than to shoot a fly with the 8-foot. 
Naturally it is impossible to get out as much 
line with the shorter tool, but what is lost 
in distance is more than made up in nicety 
of handling. I agree with the angling editor 
that a well-presented fly is more alluring 
than one sent “any old shape” much farther. 
It is infinitely better to cast a fly naturally, 
e’en tho but 25 or 30 feet from the rod tip, 
than to fling one down “ker-plunk” twice 
that distance. In selecting the rod length 
the angler must hold that patent fact in 
mind. However, I am not talking upon fly 
casting, tho, of course, that has much to do 
with the length of rod. 

I have already admitted that one can get 
out more line and cast a greater distance with 
a long rod than with a short one, a little mat- 
ter regarding which there will be no argu- 
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ment. One reason why the dry-fly man 
selects a longer rod is because his type of 
fishing requires greater distance than does 
that of the wet-fly advocate. An 11-foot rod 
is none too long for dry-fly fishing as I see 
it, even in America, and I would not be sur- 
prised to find the 13-foot tool coming into 
quite general use. I have seen Englishmen 
handling 15-foot rods with ease and skill. 
The casting power of the longer rod is great, 
much greater than that of the comparatively 
short tool. I think, too, that the long fly rod 
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Trick casts can be performed more readilyflesh and the wonderful scrap he puts up, 


and with greater skill by the man using a 
long rod; in fact, many of them are utterly 
impossible with the 8%4-foot tool. If you 
doubt the assertion, try out the two rods and 
discover for yourself whether or not I am 
romancing. 

While talking upon length, one must also 
think of striking the fish. Without any ques- 
tion, in my mind it is much easier to hook 
a fish with a comparatively long rod—indeed 
with a taut line the trout almost invariably 














ENOUGH IS BETTER THAN A FEAST 
(Compts. H. R. Strayer) 


handles a line better in a wind than does 
the 8-foot; indeed I am positive that such 
is the fact. I realize that it might seem 
otherwise, that with the shorter rod it would 
be possible to “cast under the wind,” but it 
has not so worked out with me. There is 
something about the longer rod, a swinging, 
forcing power, that will send a fly into the 
very teeth of a gale where the shorter tool 
would fail utterly. My conviction is that an 
understanding dry-fly angler, up to the 
handling of such a tool, can do much better 
work with a rod not under 11 feet, tho, as I 
remarked at the outset, much will depend 
upon the character of the stream. 

In fishing an open stream, but one with 
many tall trees standing close to the bank, 
it will be found possible to use such casts 
as the “steeple,” etc., casts that come hard 
to the short rod user. So on such streams 
I like the 11-footer. I realize that in 
America 11 feet means a long rod, but just 
the same it is a good one for average open- 
stream fishing, whatever may be true on 
brushy brooks, and I am coming more and 
more to employ such rods even _ there. 


hooks itself. So not only do you get greater 
casting power, but you also have increased 
hooking ability. This, it seems to me, is 
too plain to need argument. I have tried 
out various length rods with this thought in 
mind, and I have found the 13-foot rod far 
and away the best tool for setting the hook. 
I do not wonder that the dry-fly men are 
lengthening their rods; with their needs in 
mind it is the logical thing to do. In play- 
ing the fish, the longer tool gives the angler 
certain advantages. Playing the fish from 
the rod instead of from the reel, as one 
should, the length and back-bone of the 
longer rod will tire a fish more speedily and 
there is not much chance of losing the game. 
All in all, I much prefer the 11-foot fly rod, 
wherever it is possible to employ it, to the 
shorter tool so much in vogue in America. 
If the time served I might spin yarns, actual 
happenings in various parts of the country, 
to prove all the assertions I have made, but 
already this article has covered more space 
than I at first planned, and is long enough 
as it is to get me into all sorts of trouble, 
I imagine. 


Muskellunge—King of Pike 


O. W. Smith 


(THERE is no question but that the ‘lunge 

stands at the head of the pike family. 
Of course, all readers of this column know 
that the muskellunge is a pike, along with 


the great pike and common pickerel, to 
which it is closely related. Also it should 
be needless to add that the wall-eyed pike, 
so called, is not a pike at all, but a perch, 
all of which has been explained several times 
already. You can know the “lunge by the 
scaling of his cheeks and gill-covers, the 
upper halves of which alone are covered 
with that sort of armor, the lower halves 
being bare. Do not worry about colors or 
shape, tho the guides insist that a muskie 


must be “gray,” “pot-bellied,” or what not; 
it is a true “lunge if it has the proper cheek 
and operculum squamatation scaling. But 
we will not go into that matter in the limited 
space at our disposal today, for I take it 
that most of my readers are more interested 
in catching the fish than they are in 
naming it. 

As I have pointed out in the chapters de- 
voted to the muskellunge in “The Book of 
the Pike,” the fish is a lover of solitude, 
morose and evil tempered. Just look into 
his face, get the baleful gleam from his 
wicked eye if you doubt the assertion. There 
is nothing good about the ‘lunge save his 


for he is a real and determined fighter from 
the moment he is hooked until a bullet from 
a .22 puts an end to his career. Let no one 
imagine for a moment that a ‘lunge is con- 
quered until he is, for there is no fresh- 
water fish capable of greater surprises than 
this same finned and gilled bunch of cussed- 
ness. Not often these days is a record fish 
taken, a 30-pounder being a good one, while 
a man or woman may well feel honored if a 
specimen weighing over 40 pounds is cap- 
tured. A 40-pound muskellunge deserves to 
be mounted, take it from the writer, who 
has haunted ‘lunge waters for lo these many 
years, bolstered up by the vain hope of se- 
curing such a fish. 

August is not a good month for ‘lunge 
fishing, but because most of us secure our 
vacations in dog days, we perforce do our 
fishing in hot weather. May is a good 
month—May and June—then comes the hot 
days of July and August, and the ‘lunge re- 
tires to the coolest water, hating himself 
and every other creature that wears fins and 
gills. It is at this period that the Indians 
insist the fish loses its teeth, a matter which 
I regard as extremely doubtful, tho be it 
far from me to run in the face of the guides 
and natives. However, lest you think me 
altogether too agnostic, let me add that the 
fish commission can give no data on a “sore- 
tooth” period. Just the same, the fish will 
take lures or live bait, and he is a great 
lover of the latter. Not every day will he 
take, but when he will, he does—and that is 
about all there is to it. A windy day is the 
best—a day when the south or west winds 
cuff the waves until they foam with rage 
and the fishing boat darts and tugs at her 
anchor rope. Next to the windy day are 
those early, misty mornings preceding a thun- 
der storm. The reader knows what I mean; 
there is a crackle in the air, the feel of elec- 
tricity. To strike such a morning, especially 
if out before the first crow flies across the 
lake, is to secure a fish or two. Always fish 
early in the morning in August and July or 
in the evening from sundown to dark. Ona 
misty, moisty day, fish all day long. Fact 
is, you cannot be absolutely certain as to 
just when a ‘lunge will take, so you better 
try everyday, tho what I have said above 
stands. Better than any month is September 
and October, when the zest of the frost has 
entered the air and cooled off the water. So 
much for the time, now to tackle and fishing. 

I can see no reason why one should not 
use his regulation bass outfit for “lunge fish- 
ing, some writers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. I want a good, strong split bam- 
boo caster, tho I sometimes use my Bristol, 
it being more convenient to carry. In any 
event, let the rod be well made, high grade 
and dependable. To my mind there is but 
one best reel for the work, and that is the 
level-winder, whether or not with the self- 
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POOR FISH 


A bass swam near a fisher’s lure 
And paused—the bait had done its work, 
For with a lightning dart the bass 
Struck hard and ate the hook—alas, 
The poor fish! 


The fisherman, an amateur, 
Allowed the line to slack a bit. 
The bass jumped high and loosed the hook, 
And said, as he swam down the brook, 
“The poor fish!” RMT. 












spooling mechanism is for the angler to de- 
cide; but the level-winding apparatus is the 
greatest aid imaginable. I would not under- 
take the capture of the wolf of the North 
without it. The angler can give all his at- 
tention to the fish, knowing that the line 
will be properly spooled. The line should 
be of at least 22-pound test, new and safe. 

As to lures, all will depend upon the ideas 
of the angler and the whim of the fish. 
There are times when some of the well- 
known “plugs” seem very taking indeed, but 
do not select an overly large one, or one 
with a multiplicity of hooks—for the former 
does not cast well, while the latter is not 
the best of sportsmanship. Again, a min- 
now, medium size, makes a wonderfully suc- 
cessful casting bait; but do not undertake 
to cast an overly large chub or sucker, lest 
you wreck your caster. I mean just that— 
“wreck your caster”’—for the rod was never 
built in bass type that will stand up under 
an 8 or 10-inch live bait. And then spoons, 





Muskellunge caught in Lillydale Lake, N. Y., 
by S. P. Frisbee 


for probably more ‘lunge are taken by troll- 
ing than by any other method. Any bright, 
well-made and strong trolling lure is all 
right. 

I cannot go into the how of each method 
of fishing in this paper. The reader will 
just have to watch for other articles and 
refer back to those already published. In 
trolling, do not move too fast—that is the 
great secret of success. Then there is still- 
fishing with live bait, for the ‘lunge loves 
live minnows. 


The Rock Ba ss 


O. W. Smith 
(This is one of several articles to be pub- 
lished on familiar fish) 

THO quite well known and widely dis- 

tributed, the rock bass is not properly 
evaluated; probably because in one of the 
lesser members of the sun fish family, to 
which the lordly black bass belongs, it is 
overshadowed by its more gamey relative. 
No, I will not say more gamey, for, ounce 
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for ounce, on ‘proper tackle, the rock bass 
is every whit as active as the small-mouth 
even. Of course, you got that, “ounce for 
ounce,” and “on proper tackle.” Therein 
lies the secret, not only of enjoyable rock 
bass fishing, but of all angling. 

The rock bass is a small edition of the 
black bass; one can but realize its close 
relationship upon comparing the two fish. 
The color is olive-green, over-washed with 
brassy, very much like the large-mouth, 
while there are lines or stripes of darker 
color crossing the body, somewhat like the 
yellowish perch. The eye is more or less 
red, partaking of a well-known character- 
istic of the small-mouth. In fact, the fish 
resembles very closely in form and colora- 
tion that mighty warrior. I have already 
said that it is widely distributed, being 
found from New York westward to Manitoba 
and south to Texas. In the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, where the fish grow large and 
is very numerous, it is much sought after 
by women and children, tho skillful anglers 
do not refuse to spend a day in its pursuit. 
As a rule those taken weigh under half a 
pound, tho individuals are captured weighing 
a pound or even more. However, those 
above a pound are rare indeed. Of course, 
like all members of this group of nest build- 
ers, it constructs a “home” for its eggs, and 
the male “mothers” the young. As its name 
implies, it is a lover of rocks, deep, snaggy 
holes well filled with boulders being a 
favorite hang-out. An old stump or log, 
projecting out into deeper water, especially 
if moss-grown or surrounded with water 
plants, is pretty sure to shelter one or more 
of the not unhandsome fish. 

I can well remember one pile of stones, 
thrown down a high bank by the farmer 
above anxious to rid his field of the trouble- 
some hard-heads, which had rolled down the 
steep bank into the waters of the stream 
below. As it happened, the water at that 
particular point was deep—6 to 10 feet—and 
rock bass promptly seized opportunity by 
the fore-top and pre-empted the spot for 
themselves, tho small-mouth seemed to desire 
it. Many a fine mess of fish have I stolen 
from the pool, morning, afternoon or even- 
ing being equally good for my nefarious 
purpose. One morning early I took eleven 
fish, the smallest not an ounce under half a 
pound, while I had two that ran close to 16 
ounces. 

While the fish is a river fish, and found 
in small creeks as well, it is also content to 
remain in lakes, providing there is a suf- 
ficiency of vegetation for its purposes. Not 
much is written regarding angling for rock 
bass, probably because the great majority 
of anglers are somewhat ashamed to confess 
that they take it. Of course, it is a bait fish 
—worms, small minnows and grasshoppers 
alike attracting it. Fact is, it is not overly 
particular as to the bait, tho the large speci- 
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mens will fall for live minnows more quickly 
than any other food. While not many 
anglers undertake its capture with flies, in 
common with practically all game and near- 
game fish it can be so taken. However, 
there is not much to be gained by fishing 
with flies, for the same sport can be secured 
by employing fly tackle for live bait. Small 
spoons or trolls are great winners sometimes, 
especially those built for trout fishing. I 
have found the fish rising to those tiny trout- 
rod wrigglers of various types now so plenti- 
ful on the market, and bass bugs, trout size, 
also are freely taken. Once I had wonder- 
ful sport with regular bass bugs, tho the 
telling of it would take too long here. 

Turning our attention to tackle, the sub- 
ject may be dismissed with a few words. 
There is nothing better for the sport than a 
light split-bamboo fly rod weighing from 
5 to 7 ounces and anywhere from 8 to 9 feet 
long. The remainder of the tackle should 
be assembled on that, reel and line to fit. 
Save when using artificial flies, I would not 
advise a leader of any sort, as the natural 
habitat of the fish is destructive to such 
gossimer threads as are necessary. A 
medium-sized hook can be selected, as the 
fish has a large mouth for its size and can 
swallow anything, tho ordinarily it is a slow 
and suspicious feeder. It is wise to select 
a long snelled hook, double snell, so that 
should the hook be snagged the latter will 
break first. While I enjoy the hazard of a 
light line, there is no satisfaction in having 
the line part near the reel—something that 
is very liable to happen in the snag-infested 
water much loved by the rock bass. As al- 
ready intimated, the wise angler gives the 
fish time to swallow the bait before setting 
the hook, which is done by a quick, sharp 
upward thrust of the rod tip. The battle on 
light tackle is far from unsatisfactory; in- 
deed I am sure the angler is due for a wee 
bit of a surprise, remembering to act upon 
my advice regarding light tackle. 

Much has been said about the fish’s poor 
eating qualities, all of which is, of course, 
a matter of the water from which taken. 
The fish of warm, well-infested lakes is apt 
to prove soft and of an evil flavor—muddy 
flavor. This can be overcome to a great 
extent by dressing as soon as taken from the 
water, removing all scales and the head, as 
well as wiping the body clean. Immerse in 
rather salt water for an hour, if possible in 
an ice box. You will be surprised at the 
improved flavor. Where the fish are taken 
from comparatively cold streams—brooks 
with plenty of springs—I cannot see much 
difference between their flesh and that of 
the black bass. And I have sat down to 
many a less attractive dish than a platter 
piled high with rock bass fried brown and 
crisp in bacon fat. To the angler not above 
common things, the rock bass offers an op- 
portunity for real sport. 











WOMEN LOVE THE ROCK BASS 
(Photo by O. W. S.) 
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Letter No. 851—Paying Undue Attention to the action, and use it exclusively in my trout fish- 
Critics ing. I like the newer bass-bugs because I can 


Editor Angling Department :—Did you see Mr. 
Dilg’s “Random Casts,” in the February number 
of an Eastern magazine? I honestly think they 
are attacking the first chapter of “Casting Tackle 
and Methods” or “Experio” in Outdoor Life, 
or they have a new lure that is so light that it 
cannot be handled with any other rod. As for 
handling a hooked bass, he has no more chance 
of getting away on a 6-foot rod than he has on 
a 5. If Mr. Dilg is preaching conservative 
angling, then I must say his friend Mr. Wilder’s 
feather-minnow ought not to be on the market. 
I take it for granted that all writers advocate 
the use of artificial lures because they take less 


fish than minnows. May heaven have pity on 
the bass when this new creation gets on the 
market! I have been a bait-caster and tourna- 


ment-caster for a number of years, using a 6- 
foot 38-inch rod, silk thread, for %4-ounce weight; 
a 6-foot, same line, for %4-ounce weight. For 
fishing, a 5'4-foot rod, 7-pound line and 5% cast- 
ing plug. For actual casting of fishing lures, 
the longer, lighter rods will not do. Presunie 
Mr. Dilge thinks himself a few grades better 











use the fly-rod with them; but they are more 
deadly, when conditions are right, than any other 
lure or live bait. I have no use for the critic 
anywhere who assumes a holier-than-thou atti- 
tude.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 852—Trout and Flies 

Editor Angling Department :—Many years ago 
I wrote to a sportsman’s magazine asking them 
why the trout would not take flies that I made. 
They said they likely did not represent any fly. 
Then I began searching for our standard flies 
along the banks of the stream. First I looked 
for the Royal Coachman, Scarlet. Ibis, Par- 
macheree Bell, Jennie Lind, etc. I laugh now 
every time I think of it. I used to make them 
on No. 4-6 hooks. The trout were afraid of 
them; thought they were bats. Often a trout 
would show his disgust for them by slapping 
them with its tail. Caught one in the act and 
landed him tail first. He likely wanted to kill 
the thing as the alligator does its game. I make 
them on a 12 to 16 hook now, in black, brown 
or drab and white with better success. Have 











H. C. AND SOME OF HIS RODS 


sportsman when he uses his fly-rod on the upper 


Mississippi than while bait-casting on some of 
the lakes near Chicago. [I wonder what he 
thinks of Green River, Ky., thirty years ago. 


Am sending a picture or two of myself and some 
of my rods.—H. C 

Answer.—It may be that you are right and 
the article you refer to is an attack upon my 
books and the man who wrote under the name 
of “Experio.” If they are “after me” with the 
expectation to rise,” 


o “get a they are casting 
their lures in the wrong direction. When 
“Trout Lore” came out certain critics, quite a 


few, took a fling at me, one very gentle follower 
of Walton expressing a wish that “the writer’s 
vile carcass might be filled with buckshot.” 
When any man poses as a lord high critic as to 
what constitutes sportsmanship, I smile and sit 
tight. There is a text in a good old book which 
I try to act upon, “Answer not a fool according 
to his folly, lest you become like him.” As you 
know, if you have read my matter consistently, 
I believe it is not a matter of tackle that ren- 
ders a man a sportsman, but the spirit of him, 
whether or not he plays fair. No harsh critic, 
dubbing every other man who does not fish as 


he, can be himself a true sportsman. In the 
matter of live bait and lures: I can go ona 
trout stream with flies, if so minded, and take 


more trout than the bait-fisher can with worms 
and eggs in fly-time; the reason I don’t is be- 
cause I am too good a sportsman. So with 
bass, I can do greater execution with artificial 
lures than you can with live bait. One can be 
just as good a sportsman and use live bait as 
with lures of any sort, providing he is. I use 
a 6-foot 6-inch casting rod for certain fishing, 
.as you know if you have followed my writings 
at all closely. That it is any more sportsman- 
like to use a 6-foot 6-inch caster than it is to 


use 5-foot 6-inch caster is all rot, as I see it. 
A fish has no more chance with one than the 
other. I like the fly-rod because of its greater 


learned how to get a trout-fly out of my finger, 
between my shoulders, out of a tree, or out of 
the south part of my pants while going north. 


[ seldom meet a man as old as am on the 
stream, and as an angler so seldom tells the 
truth I will not attempt to now; but the older 


I grow the more I enjoy casting the fly for both 
trout and bass whether I get them or not, as 
it’s not so much the fish you get as the fun of 
fighting him, of tempting with a flicking fly. 

Try this "hopper koop: Take a small cocoa 
can, ventilate the bottom with a hammer and 
shingle nail. Make a hole in the cover the size 
of a lead pencil; put a cork in it. Hold it in 
left hand with thumb over the hole. Catch 
"hoppers (while the dew is on the grass). Shak- 
ing the can will keep them in if held upright. 
When you want a “hopper, uncork and wait a 
second and one will poke his head out very 
handy if can is held horizontally in the hand. 
Try this kink and you will throw yours away.— 
M. F. S., Mich. 

Answer.—You hit the nail on the head when 
you said the trout slapped your large flies with 
their tails as if to kill them; that was just what 
they were attempting to do. Watch a wide, 
deep pool any evening in June when the larger 
insects are hovering above the surface of the 
water and you will see the large fish trying it 
every time. I used to think perhaps it was the 
wise old boy’s way of discovering if there was 
a line attached, but, of course, that is rot, as 
they do it on wild waters where they are little 
fished. It is the big fellows that resort to the 
swatting trick, too lazy to leap. But on fished- 
out streams you are right in your conclusions 
that the smaller flies are more taking; I have 
found it so. Another fact, a great many trout 
flies, like some you mention, are not tied to 
duplicate any insect—just tied, that’s all. Who 
ever saw an insect that in the remotest degree 
resembled Par. Bell, Tungle Cock, Royal Coach- 
man or Scarlet Ibis? You were in line with 





nature when you went to drabs and browns. 
Try tying Duns, Mayflies, etc. Your “hopper 
koop is unique and good, but I have never found 
anything like the one made with a sliding cover 
that can be opened and closed with one hand— 
no need for a detached cork, nothing to drop 
or lose.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 853—Anent Luck 


Editor Angling Department :—It has been my 
own fortune in later years, while I can more 
consistently bring in good catches, some casual 
amateur seems to connect with the extraordinary 
big ones and lands them just as tho he were in 
the habit of it. Apropos of this sangfroid on 
the part of the amateur, 1 was fishing several 
years ago with a dentist; we had gotten a num- 
ber of bass from 1 to 2 pounds and several that 
would go 38, when I connected with one that 
gave me all I could do with a short steel rod 
tor a few minutes, and finally ran under the 
boat, smashed the middle joint and then sud- 
denly quit and allowed me to pull him up by 
the line and carefully lift him overboard. He 
weighed 6% pounds and looked as big as a ham 
as 1 tremblingly reached for him at the top of 
the water. Yet my friend the dentist remarked 
most casually, as I landed the fish on the bottom 
of the boat, “Now that is something like it.” 
Yet he had never caught one near so large be- 
fore or since, and had rarely even seen one so 
large. Last summer it fell to my lot to catch 
a 5%4-pound bass on a fly, or bass bug rather, 
and I had considerable difficulty in keeping him 
out of the moss and landing him, and I got 
considerably excited trying to get my partner, 
who was acting as boatman, to pull away from 
the shore, and when I finally landed the fish, 
the hook had penetrated the thin membrane on 
the upper lip, it then stuck back thru the same 
membrane, and so far as I could see had no 
other hold whatever on the fish. It looked to 
me like a miracle that he stayed on after the 
amount of hard fighting and jumping that he 
had done, yet my partner was not half as ex- 
cited over it as I was, tho he had never seen a 
bass that large in his whole life—and so it goes. 
(‘Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’ )~ 
Noa Spears, San Antonio, Tex. 


Answer.—Some day I believe fate, luck, or 
whatever it is that rules in the life of fishermen, 
Is going to give me a record bass and ‘lunge. 
I, in common with all disciples of the angle, tish 
for the next one. It is the lure of big fish, say, 
that is a good title for a brief write-up. We 
cast and we cast all day long, in rain and shine, 
until every weary muscle cries out in protest, 
because the next fish may be larger than any- 
thing ever taken. But in truth most of us start 
home with a string of medium-sized bass or 
‘lunge, only to meet some barefoot country boy 
or city dry goods clerk carrying a humdinger. 
That’s to keep us humble.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 854—Likes the Sneck Hook 

Editor Angling Department :—I sure enjoyed 
reading the article on “Live Bait Casting” in 
the February Outdoor Life, and will say that 
your idea about the best bend of hook agrees 
perfectly with mine. Last fall three of us were 
fishing, and pickerel were biting fine, but we 
only landed a few. I told the boys that it was 
not our fault, but because we had the wrong 
kind of hooks. We were using round bends. 
Our minnows were quite large. I noticed that 
when a minnow was hooked under back fin, the 
point of the hook fit right up against the side 
of the minnow. Mr. Fish would swallow the 
minnow and we would jerk; out would come the 
minnow with a lot of scales minus, and the hoox 
point sticking in his side. I bought some of 
the largest Sneck hooks I could find—I believe 
6-0—and went back to the same pickerel hole, 
and you should have seen the smiles on the boys’ 
faces when they took a look at the size of my 
new hooks. It did not bother me, as I was 
sure I had the right idea, and after I had hooked 
about a dozen 3 and 4-pounders without miss- 
ing a strike, there was a demand for a large 
Sneck hook from the rest of the boys. I am 
never afraid of getting hooks too big for pick- 
erel. You seem to believe that you are alone 
in thinking that the Sneck is the best hook, but 
a local hardware man tells me that he has sev- 
eral customers, all good fishermen, who will use 
no other, and if he does not happen to have 
them in stock he loses a sale.—J. C. G., S. D. 


Answer.—As a rule my correspondents dis- 
agree with me in my preference for the Sneck 
bend, claiming that it does not “pull right,’”’ the 
“side wind’ throwing the point out of proper 
relation to the shank. I am not altogether sure 
that the square bend is a good one for trout- 
flies, but I am firmly convinced that for live- 
bait fishing it is the best—the hest in my hands 
—tho I am not saying it would be best in an- 
other’s hands. I think the theory of hooking is 
not well understood by the rank and file of 
anglers. You are right in assuming that you 
can use a large hook for pickerel (great pike) 
fishing; the gentleman has a large mouth. 
course, the bait should never fill the bend of the 
hook, or what occurred with you will always 
take place—the bait will be drawn from the 
fish’s mouth without impaling.—-O. W. S. 








There isn’t much difference between sight and 
vision, except when you make the mistake of 
calling a woman one when you mean the other. 














Letter No. 855—Where to Buy Dry-Flies 


Editor Angling Department :—Have read arti- 
cles on dry-fly fishing with much _ interest. 
Where can I get good dry-flies? Give names 
of English and American makers. Do you think 
the snelled or eyed hooks the better?—G. T., 
NV yo. 

Answer.—There are any number of firms in 
England that supply dry- flies. I have purchased 
from Mr. W Cummins, Bishop Auckland, 
England, and the flies were excellent. Undoubt- 
edly any firm could supply with good grade of 
flies, tho the price will advance with the quality 
of workmanship. Any firm advertising dry-flies 
in Outdoor Life can be trusted to supply the 
best if you want the best. I have seen the dry- 
fly work of the Webber Lifelike Fly Co., Stevens 
Point, Wis., and it is most excellent; their best 
grade flies are hard to beat. Any dealer can 
supply you with dry-flies. Without any ques- 
tion you had better secure the eyed-flies; in fact, 
the snelled flies are not adapted to real fine work 
in dry-fly fishing, the knot and loops detracting 
from the attractiveness of the fly. All this will 
be gone into later on in the papers on dry-fly 
fishing to which you refer, tho it will be too 
late for this season’s angling. Those papers will 


run for two years, perhaps longer, going into 
each point of the matter with thoroughness.— 
oO. W.$ 

















A brown trout taken within the city limits of 


River Falls, Wis. 
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Letter No. 856—Fly-Tying Information 


Editor Angling Department:—I am “up a 
stump.” Recently turning my attention to fly- 
tying, I find there is a dearth of information. 


I bought one book, but it don’t seem to be com- 
plete. Is there a good book on fly-tying, and 
if so what? Would Marbury’s ‘“‘Favorite Flies 
and Their Histories” be of aid? Where can I 
get it? Are your papers “Amateur Fly-Tyer’s 
Work Bench” out in book form? Runs in my 
mind that I saw such a statement somewhere. 
What feathers are used? I had it in my mind 
that all feathers from a fowl, breast, wing and 
tail, were employed.—G. O., Ind. 
Answer.—Perhaps there is nothing better in 
America today than “Stream Craft,’ by Dr. 
Holden, as it gives quite complete information 
regarding fly-tying, as well as other trout fishing 
information. It is the best thing of the sort 
that is new. There is an English work, new last 
year, by Mr. Leonard West, ““The Natural Trout 
Fly and Its Imitation,” which is the best ever; 
sells, I believe, at something like $6. You can 
secure the first: book from Outdoor Life, and 
they may be able to secure the English work. 
“Favorite Flies and Their Histories,” while not 
primarily a book on fly-tying, is a great help; 
however, it is out of print long since and I see 
that Seeley is asking $20.50 for a copy of the 
first edition. My series of papers have never 
been brought out in book form, tho I have them 
practically in shape for book issue. Such things 
are labors of love, for there is little or no finan- 
cial return for the author. As to feathers, on 


a pinch one can use any feather. The breast 
feathers, the finely marked ones, are used. Of 
course, you know the hackles are the long 


feathers around a cock’s neck. Tail feathers are 
seldom used, save as filaments are employed. 
Peacock herl, as a single filament from a long 
tail feather is called, is often used. Get the 
a. — and the one by West if you can.— 
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By S. E. Lanp 








Last year we had a thunder storm, which is 
rare for Spokane. After the storm many dead 
fish were found along the banks of streams and 
the river. Do you know whether these fish were 
shocked, “stimulated or irritated by the noise of 
thunder or by a current of electricity charging 
the water, for many of them jumped so far away 
from the water on the bank that they were un- 
able to flop back, and were found dead? Again, 
I was wondering if the fish of streams of coun- 
tries where thunder and lightning was common 
would be so much affected as where storms were 
rare.—A. Sawins, M. D., Spokane, Wash. 

Answer.—I would say the results of fish life 
being destroyed in that section and during a 
thunder storm was due to electrical currents 
charging the waters. Little is yet known of the 
precise nature of electrical powers and manifes- 
tations in the air or water. We know that “elec- 
tricity is as indestructible as matter or energy,” 
therefore it can neither be created or destroyed, 
yet its power is mysterious. It is my belief that 
during this storm electro-magnetic waves passed 
thru these streams and caused the fish to jump 
out of the water, and were found dead along the 
banks. The fish were not shocked or stimulated 
or alarmed by the noise of thunder. Fish have 
no sense of hearing. We see no such manifesta- 
tions in fish life, in any of the waters of the 
Rocky Mountain states, where such storms are 
common. We have found at times that fish life 
in some of our mountain streams have been 
literally “smothered” in the upper reaches of 
such waters by thunder and lightning ‘“‘hail’’ 
storms—hail that fell on land and water to a 
depth of six inches and extended over an area 
of seven miles in width and twenty miles in 
length. Many fish, often in uncountable num- 
bers, are killed by the action of the elements or 
by some physiological disturbance or diseases 
and such obscure causes as we find among ani- 


mals in the air. Like all other organisms, fishes 
and all aquatic life are victims of “disease, 
plague, pestilence and famine.”—S. E. Lan 








Do game fishes become thoroly domesticated 
when hatched out and are fed by artificial 
methods, or do they only become semi-domesti- 
cated when confined in empounded waters 
A. E., Portland, Ore. 

Answer.—Game fishes that are hatched out and 
reared by artificial methods never loose their 
natural protective instinct to preserve themselves 
from their numerous enemies. From the time 
young salmon or trout are hatched out, naturally 
or by artificial methods, they start to hide out 
from their enemies. The fact that fish are only 
semi-domesticated when fed with artificial food 
does not deter them from seeking natural food 





when turned loose to rustle in open waters. The 
law of self-preservation is born in all aquatic 
animals, therefore their natural instinct teaches 


them to seek food to survive as well as to use 
their protective instinct to preserve themselves 
from their enemies. When salmon come to age 
in fresh water, and they return to the sea, their 
migrations and portions Te movements in the sea 
are not known, but we do know that these varia- 
tions in the movements of fishes are due to food 
supply, sexual impulses, or temperature of water, 
environment in range and climatic causes. These 
are matters of vital importance in he life history 
of fishes.—S. E. Land. 

When is it reasonable to expect work of re- 
stocking depleted waters to show better fishing 
and sizable fish?—O. F. H., Westport, Conn. 

Answer.—lIn stocking waters for trout, such 
as the red spotted brook variety, in the fed fry 
or fingerling stage, you can rely on the growth 
of the fish in one year to be over six inches in 
length, and in two years twelve inches in length, 
providing there is plenty aquatic insects on the 
plant life in ponds or streams in which you con- 
template planting fish. No game fish will thrive 
in muddy water or in water where there is no 
plant life. Plant life in water produces aquatic 
insects, which promotes food for all animal life 
that inhabit the waters. Game fish are classed 
as voracious fishes. They feed on all life and 
moving things that creep or float in or upon the 
waters, and that means the eggs and young of 
all inferior fish, which are prey for game fishes. 
—S. E. Land. 


We have here four or five unpolluted streams 
and at least one good lake, all of which were 
once good trout waters. I understand there are 
clubs all over the country which have taken 
waters in thickly settled communities, and by 
intelligent stocking produced fine fishing for 
members and visitors. 1 wish to organize such 
a club in this place, open to anyone, with the 
‘sole purpose of trying to bring back the fishing 
of our forefathers—both trout and bass. Once 
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I call a meeting I shall be asked questions. I 


shall appreciate it immensely if you can help me 
prepare for the storm, or at any rate suggest 
where I can dig up more information. | am 
including an envelope stamped and addressed 


following list of questions, which 
may save some of your time: When is it rea- 
sonable to expect work to show a result in bet- 
ter fishing and sizable fish? Waters now fairly 
“fished out,” how much stocking of both game 
fish and their food should be attempted? Of 
course a lot of outsiders will arrive on foot, in 
cars and by swarms of aeroplanes and catch all 
the fish. Yes? No? How do you answer that 
except, Don’t be a hog. Can rainbow trout be 
planted in the East, and if offered sufficient little 
minnows to eat be expected to grow to a size 
and gaminess of which one reads in Western 
magazines? I have written my state game and 
fish commission. Is there a federal government 
bureau which would give assistance and advice? 
—QO. F. Howard, Westport, Conn. 
Answer.—Replying to your question regarding 
the restocking of trout streams and one good 
lake, will say owing to the fact that these waters 
are open to anyone, as public waters, I would 
suggest that you and other sportsmen of your 
state form a club and organize into a game and 
fish protective association, and co-operate with 
the game and fish department of Connecticut, 
so you cannot only have these streams and lakes 
properly repopulated with trout and bass, but 
they should be stocked also with minnows and 
plant life, so your fish will have plenty of food. 
Plenty of cold, pure water and plenty of food 
will make for the growth of trout of all kinds 


and also the 


also small-mouthed bass. Never plant large- 
mouth bass in trout waters. Regarding the in- 
troduction of rainbow trout in Eastern waters, 
will say the rainbow trout is a river fish by 
nature, in his natural habitat in California, but 
this fish soon becomes acclimated to any clear, 
cool, swift stream of reasonable size. The rain- 


bow is a gamey fish in any section of the Unitea 
States, and in lakes of our mountains he thrives 
equal to his growth in the streams and lakes 
of California. The rainbow and his kin, the 
steelhead trout, also thrive well in our Great 
Lakes, such as Lake Superior, where the growth 
of that fish has been proven to exceed their 
growth in the waters of their natural habitat. 
If you will address the U. S. Commissioner of 
Fisheries, Washington, D. C., you can get their 
assistance in restocking the trout waters of your 
state; if you will refer your letter to your 
United States senator or house representative, 


and ask for an endorsement of your ap plication 
for such fish as are suitable, you will get the 
desired assistance.—S. E. Land. 

I am considering stocking a small lake about 
100 yards wide, 500 yards long and about 50 
feet deep, fed by springs. It is ideal water for 
large-mouth bass and pickerel. Would appreci- 
ate very much any information you could give 
me on a proposition of this sort or any refer- 
ence you could furnish as to who would do it 
for me. Does the government stock for private 
owners?—P. L. Edgcomb, Elizabeth, N. J 

Answer.—I would advise you stock your pond 
referred with large-mouth bass, but not with 
pickerel. It is not a good plan to mix species 


of fish in one pond when both bass and pickerel 





are voracious fishes; one would destroy the 
young of the others. Get a Book on Pond Cul- 
ture of Bass, by Dr. Henshall, or U. S. Reports 
on same. You can get a start on bass from the 

S. Commissioner of Fish and eries, 
Washington, D. C., providing you houas your 
letter of requisition endorsed by a U. S. senator 
or representative of your state and district If 
you wish to buy your bass to stock your pond, 
you can secure the address of parties who have 
same to sell from the commissioner of your 
state, at the office of the Department of Game 
and Fish, State Capitol of New Jersey, or of the 
same department in the State of New York.— 
S. E. Land. 


I want to ask you a question regarding carp. 
I used to live in the southern part of Minnesota, 
near a large marsh or slough, and the 
literally alive with carp. New, the 


same 1s 
water is not 


over a foot deep in practically any place, and in 
the most places it is not over six inches deep, 
and naturally this slough freezes to the bottom 
every winter. As soon as spring rolls around 
the water is muddy as ink, from the (hog) carp 
rooting in the mud. I didn’t think that a fish 


winter on account of the ice. 
themselves in the mud until 
They’ve sure got me guess- 
by?—Jack W. Sulem, 


could live thru the 
Do they burrow 
spring, or what? 
ing. How do they get 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Answer.—Replying to your question regarding 
carp. It is a fact that carp do burrow them- 
selves in the mud during the winter months 
even if the water is shallow in ponds or sloughs; 





the fish literally hibernate in that way and sur- 
vive the freezing conditions under the ice in 
such water as you refer to. It has been proven 


dormant in frozen mud 
thick all winter, and 
the fish will come out of that stage of life in 
the spring none the worse for being in a state 
of deep insensibility—S. E. Land. 

Why do they call a roadster “chummy” just 
because you have to crawl thru the carburetor 
to get into the auxiliary seat? 


that carp will 
covered with ice 


remain 
12 inches 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


CHAPT. XXIV—DEVELOPING A DUCK LOAD IN 20-BORE 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


THE usual manner of developing a duck 

load or any other kind of a load is 
pretty well known. Choice may be had of 
various powders, of many sizes of shot, of a 
variety of wadding, and the combinations 
which might be experimented with are 
nearly endless, tho the labor is highly inter- 
esting. 

In this chapter, except as a means of 
comparison, we are to limit ourselves to one 
kind of powder and to one size and one 
quantity of shot—% ounce of No. 4s. In 
the first place, it was desired to learn what 
a 20 could be made to do with such a large 
size as 4s, and we did not propose to use 
either more or less than % of an ounce. 
The gun, a 20-bore Remington pump, will 
handle 15-16 of an ounce of shot very well, 
or even an ounce, as witness the target made 
with an ounce of BBs as shown in the last 
chapter. Nevertheless, knowing that an in- 
crease in shot charge was bound to be fol: 
lowed by a loss in velocity, it was decided 
that the charge must be limited to the 
amount given. 

The powder was Du Pont De Luxe, a 
powder new to the American public—in fact, 
not issued at this time. The work detailed 
here is as much a test of this powder as 
anything else, but that feature will not be 
dwelt upon at length; the powder will be 
given a chapter of its own by and by. 
Sufficient for the present that it is a high 
pressure, tubular grained powder, of a kind, 
in appearance, more familiar to riflemen 
than to the shotgun man. The tubular 
grains are rather large, even for high-power 
rifle powders, and each tube has a hole thru 
the center. It is intended to burn prog- 
ressively—that is, to maintain its pressure 
well out toward the muzzle—with the result 
of a low breech pressure and a high muzzle 
velocity. By a high pressure powder we 
mean one that needs considerable resistance 
or pressure, which amounts to the same 
thing, in order to force it to burn clean. 
It is, then, the kind of powder that most of 
us have been looking for this many a day, 
for with it larger loads can be used than is 
true of any of our other shotgun powders, 
furthering higher velocities, with at the 
same time little tendency to react to over- 
loads. We do not say that it could not be 
made to react, but this would require a very 
heavy charge. On the other hand, the pow- 
der doesn’t seem to be adapted to very light 
loads of powder and shot. 

All the targets shown in Chapter XXIII 
were fired with this powder, for the most 
part with 24 and 25 grains, the latter amount 
supposed to be equivalent to 2% drams. 
However, the instructions are to pay no at- 
tention to drams, for a dram measured 
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might vary in weight from 9 to 11 grains, 
but the powder is to be loaded by weight 
only. All rounds fired to date have there- 
fore been with weighed charges, charges 


weighed to within a small fraction of a. 


grain. 

Not knowing much about the strength of 
this powder nor how it would behave in a 
20-bore, tho we had shot 4 drams of it in a 
12, and—wishing, of course, to stay on the 
safe side—having received no instructions 
whatever as to the charge to be used, we 
started in with 22 grains in a 2%-inch 
Arrow shell. Patterns were pretty good, 
but the load had a very light recoil, and 
was evidently underpowdered. We climbed 
up right along, a grain at a time, until the 
charge was 25 grains—with 15-16 of an 
ounce of shot. We knew that resistance 
must be secured, and depended on getting 
some of it with an over-size shot charge. 
Nevertheless, with powder charges up to 25 
grains, there was always a very slight resi- 
due left in the barrel, and scraping this out 
and touching a match to it showed that the 
powder had not been entirely consumed. 
We meant to burn that powder cleanly, and 
tackled the job, tho we didn’t mean to load 
any more than the standard charge of shot. 

Those who have followed us thru this 
book know that resistance can be developed 
in various ways, thru many factors, as the 
shot charge, the wadding, thru cone resist- 
ance, thru a bore narrower than standard 
and thru an increase in the powder charge. 
Our barreled cone, chambering and choke 
were a fixed fact and not to be altered. 
We had fixed the shot charge both in size 
of pellet and in quantity, and neither of 
these were to be altered. Hence the factors 
we had to work with were powder charge, 
wad resistance and crimp. 

Before starting in, wishing to have some- 
thing to check up against, we pulled the 
wad from an Arrow shell, removed the shot 
charge and substituted our own charge of 
No. 4s, crimping lightly, for we wanted a 
pattern. This charge was shot at 20 yards, 
taken in a 12-inch circle, and is seen in 
pattern (1). The powder was Du Pont shot- 
gun powder, and it certainly behaved itself 
if a powder ever did. Pulling out the shot 
wad, with the resultant lighter crimp, 
seemed to suit this charge exactly, and we 
very seldom indeed see so good a pattern. 
It shows 83 pellets—75 per cent of the 
charge, which contained 112 pellets thruout 
these experiments. We checked up the shot 
measure, getting by count 111], 113, 114 pel- 
lets. Nearly all shot counted were found in 
a 10-inch ring. 

Now we had something to shoot against, 
and the first thing in mind was to get clean 











Load 2% drams Du Pont, % ounce No. 4 
shot; distance 20 yards; 12-inch circle; 83 pel- 
lets in pattern—75 per cent. This was the pat- 
tern we had to shoot against—a 10-inch pattern 
with good distribution. 

No.2, 
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Load 26 grains De Luxe, % ounce No. 4 shot; 
heavy crimp, with the intention of affording re- 
sistance; 12-inch circle; distance 20 yards; pat- 
tern 55—49 per cent, scattered all over a 2-foot 


ring. Nk R 
geese 


—— 








A type of pattern secured with 26 grains De 
Luxe; usual shot charge; 3 %-inch black edge 
wads and plenty of wad pressure with consider- 
able crimp; crimp too hard; pattern 77 pellets— 
69 per cent. 





























burning out of that powder. Increasing the 
powder charge to 26 grains, we placed two 
%-inch B. E. and one heavy card on the 
powder, and a light top wad on the shot, 
leaving nearly half an inch for crimp (this 
is a semi-dense powder), and we crimped 
down hard. The powder burned all right, 
but the load shot all over the paper—paper 
2 feet square at 20 yards. We diagnosed 
the trouble as undue crimp and great cone 
resistance. If any man wants a scatter load 
from a choke bore, we commend this style 
of loading, but personally we want no more 
of it. This pattern is shown in illustration 
No. 2. It is a good illustration of the fact 
that good patterns are less dependent on 
the barrel than they are on the ammunition 
shot thru it. 











Load 28 grains De Luxe powder, % ounce 
No. 4 shot; 12-inch circle; distance 20 yards; 
Pattern divided, an upper and lower section. 








Load 27 grains De Luxe powder, % ounce of 
No. 4 shot; usual wadding; one cardboard wad 
on powder; 3 %-inch black edge wads on pow- 
der; considerable pressure an wads, but light 
crimp; pattern 89 pellets—SO per cent. Load 
bested Du Pont in density, but not in distribu- 
tion. Inner circle is 6 inches, outer 12 inches; 
distance 20 yards. 


No. 3 is one of a number of patterns which 
we shot subsequently. These charges con- 
tained 26 grains of powder, three %4 inch 
and one cardboard wad, same size as bore, 
and both the wadding and the crimp received 
considerable pressure, the turnover being 
about % inch. The pattern ran uniformly, 
from 72 to 77 pellets in the 12-inch, with 
distribution just fair. The percentage ran 
from 67 to 69 per cent. The worst thing 
about the load, tho, was that the powder 
was not burning cleanly. A very slight resi- 
due remained in the barrel, but we didn’t 
mean to have any left. Our problem was to 
get rid of the residue without disturbing the 
pattern by crimping too hard. 

Getting a bit reckless, finally we jumped 
the powder charge to 28 grains, wadding and 
crimp as usual, except that more pressure 
was placed on the wads in ramming them 
home. This load had plenty of kick to it, 
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gave a man a sort of shock, so that he was 
inclined to look at his gun to see if anything 
had happened to it. Nothing had, but some- 
thing had happened to the pattern. It is 
shown in illustration No. 4. We are willing 
to bet, because nobody can prove us wrong, 
that this shot charge was welded into two 
well defined groups, and that one traveled 
some distance behind and beneath the other. 
That load showed a barrel as clean as a 
hound’s tooth, but we concluded the pres- 
sure business had been a little bit overdone. 
We were convinced that the load had been 
too quick—too quick for this barrel at least. 
The conclusion was the more positive, be- 
cause previously we had shot some shells 
from this gun which had been stored a long 
time, the powder doubtless drying out and 
becoming too fast. They showed this same 
pattern result, a division between the upper 
and lower sections, the action taking place 
at the short range of 12 yards. 


Under the belief that in 28 grains we had 
exceeded the pressures this gun would stand 
and throw a good pattern at the same time, 
we reduced powder to 27 grains, which 
should be nearly the equivalent of 2°4 drams 
of bulk powder. Crimps were much light- 
ened at the same time; in fact, our crimps 
with this load were too light for commercial 
purposes, but could have permitted handling 
the shell in ordinary shooting. The wadding 
was the same as that previously used, except 
that we changed the card wad beneath the 
shot to one softer. We had a very good 
load indeed. The barrel retained no powder 
residue, and very good patterns came shot 
after shot. We are showing one of the best 
in No. 5. It has 89 pellets in the 12-inch, 
or 80 per cent. We had beaten the Du Pont 
powder in density, and did beat the 75 per 
cent it showed several times, but we never 
did excel or even equal the old Du Pont in 
regularity of spread. No matter, we had a 
load which was shooting into a 10-inch circle 
at 20 yards, and a glance at the 6-inch circle 
shows that the load would carry away out, 
and sometimes (maybe by luck) 50 yards 
out. In penetration, a number of the pellets 
went thru an inch pine board—well seasoned 
pine at that. 

Here we had a close-shooting and a power- 
ful load for a 20, and we believe the 27 
grains is about a practical limit, this for 
one reason and another. Concerning the 
velocity or penetration, we will question that 
in a subsequent chapter, but we knew that 
in the nature of things the velocity must be 
high, and yet it was carrying its pattern 
with it. The 28-grain charge, unless the shot 
were reduced, is too much for the cartridge 
case. We used a recharged case, and it 
burned thru where the paper was attached 
to the brass. One more grain of powder 
would have split the case. 

Things having progressed so far, we 
wished to get a line on the amount or num- 
ber of deformed and defective pellets that 
charge was throwing. At 20 yards defectives 
will register about the same as uninjured 
shot, but at 40 yards many of them will 
drop out. This is the reason we use a 12- 
inch circle at 20 yards, for shot outside of 
the 12-inch at 20 yards will generally be 
found outside of the 30-inch at 40 yards. 

Again, wishing to have a standard for 
comparison,’ we drew the shot from some 
factory shells loaded with 242 drams of Du 
Pont, and replaced the 7% shot with No. 4s. 
One of these loads is shown in Fig. 7. It 
was fired at 40 yards, not from the muzzle 
of the gun, but from the mark on which the 
shooter stood. We think this is more fair 
than measuring from the gun muzzle, be- 
cause everybody shoots that way, trap or 
field, and no attention is paid to where the 
muzzle of the gun may be. However, the 
yard or so gained by the muzzle makes a 
difference of one or two per cent in results, 
or it may do that. 

The Du Pont which had shot into a 10- 
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inch at 20 yards spread well over a 30-inch 
at 40 yards, but it is a good pattern at that 
as 20-gauge patterns go. It put 95 pellets 
in the 30-inch ring—85 per cent. No gun 
or load could be expected to or would main- 
tain such an average, but gun and load did 
it one time anyhow. The performance would 
be a very creditable one in a 16-gauge with 
an ounce of shot. 

We had the neat little task of shooting 
against 85 per cent with a 20-bore. The 
load we had been previously using never did 
it, but by making a slight change in ‘the 
wadding we got it. Instead of three quarter- 
inch black edge wads, we put in place of 
the third, on top of the other two, a split 
16-gauge white felt, a very soft wad, this 
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A phenomenal pattern as to density; pattern 
90 pellets—SO per cent; 24-inch circle; 40 
yards. One black edge wad was changed to a 
very soft white felt, ¥% inch split in two; not 
more than ordinary wad pressure and very light 
crimp. 





Load 2% drams Du Pont, % ounce No. 4 
shot; distance 40 yards; outer circle 30 inches; 
second circle 24-inch diameter, inner 6 inches; 
pattern in a 30-inch circle 95—85 per cent. 
What we had to shoot against at 40 yards. 


with the idea of cushioning the powder drive 
until the load got thru the cone. At the 
same time the crimp was unusually light, 
barely enough to hold the wad neatly in 
place. 

That load is shown in No. 6, and was 
taken in a 24inch, not a 30-inch circle, at 
40 yards—90 pellets, or 80 per cent, going 
into a 24inch circle. Perhaps in this load 
we got a reduced velocity, but the barrel 
was perfectly clean after firing the shot and 
the recoil was such as to indicate plenty of 
drive. We will try this load out at the pene- 
tration pads before we are done, and if it 
hits hard enough—well, there you are. 

We got one blow-up with the 27-grain 
charge, and just by way of emphasizing a 
point we will tell about that. Loading a 
shell, crimping lightly, as usual when we 
needed a pattern, a glance at the shell after 
it came out of the crimper made it look like 
a piece of foolishness to crimp so lightly 
as all that. The shell was returned to the 
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crimper and given a few more turns. That 
shell shot with a great hole in the center of 
the pattern—which might not happen again 
in a long time, but it happened that once. 
We immediately diagnosed the trouble as 
hard crimp, and perhaps too much wad pres- 
sure and too hard wadding. Hence the white 
felt as a cushion. 

The reader must reason things out and 
reach his own conclusions, either from our 
experiments or from his own. We do not 
wish to dwell at length on the powder, which 
will have its day in court by and by. No. 4 
pellets are pretty large for a 20-bore gun, 
yet if patterns running from 80 to 90 shot 
could be had all the time, with high veloci- 
ties, the gun would kill at surprising dis- 
tances. We are surmising, from the way 
that the pattern carried right out to 40 
yards, that the big pellets were not being 
badly used up by bore and choke. 

If the patterns look unwarrantably high— 
and they did surprise us—keep in mind that 
No. 4 shot will normally pattern about 5 per 
cent higher than small shot like 8s or 74s. 
Outside of this fact the secret of the high 
pattern percentage lay in the crimp. A man 
may not be able to augment his pattern be- 
yond certain limits, inherent in gauge and 
barrel, by any sort of a crimp, but it does 
appear to be certain that a skilled loader 
can wad and crimp for about any kind of 
a spread that he wants. We are fully per- 
s:aded that we can take this gun, or other 
gun with which we are familiar, taking at 
the same time a powder whose qualities are 
known to us, and get about any spread we 
like from a full-choked gun. A 50 per cent 
pattern can be secured, a 65 per cent, 70 
or 75. The 50 per cent pattern will prob- 
ably be a bad one, irregular and patchy; 
the 65 per cent may be pretty even in dis- 
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tribution; the 70 per cent should have both 
even distribution and good striking force, 
and with the 75 per cent it depends on the 
barrel. If velocities must be sacrificed in 
order to secure a higher pattern, the thing 
is not worth while, but if velocities are re- 
tained, together with even spread, then the 
high pattern is the acme of shotgun loading. 

No man should expect to make a standard 
of those extremely high percentages which 
come occasionally, and by luck, with no man 
able to duplicate them at will or to be able 
to state the exact reasons for their occur- 
rence; the thing we are working for is a 
high average performance—a performance 
combining velocity that never varies more 
than a few feet, and pattern which never 
varies more than a few pellets. 

We have used the 20-gauge more on ducks 
this year than we ever did before in a great 
many years of shooting—more in one year 
than we ever had before in thirty years of 
shooting—and the result is that we have a 
good deal more respect for the little gun 
than we ever had previously. This Du Pont 
De Luxe powder is designed to permit heavy 
loads in small bores without a disrupting 
breech pressure, and it ought eventually to 
greatly further the use of the narrower 
gauges. We expect to see 20-gauge loads 
which will show a muzzle velocity of 1,500 
foot-seconds, pattern in proportion. If such 
loads can be obtained, using some device 
which will save the pellets from distortion, 
an average good shot should be able to fill 
his bag limit with a 20. We do not believe 
that it is any more sportsmanlike to use a 
20 than it is a 12 or any other gauge; but 
it is a darn sight more comfortable. 

















A FORM 
Ww: 


able—but as a suggestion merely. 


Brothers 


Hon. John Smith, 
U. S. Senator from 
Dear Mr. 


My Smith: 


hibit the transportation, by 


State or territory 
and sale of such weapons. 


than any form of legislation conceived 


hold-up? 
stated, 
covering it. 


Very sincerely yours, 





are anxious to get as many letters home to congressmen and senators on 
the proposed anti-gun legislation this winter as possible, and, knowing the 
averseness to letter writing possessed by a great many of our more modest readers, 
we have framed a sample letter, which we append herewith, which may give birth 
to better arguments than those advanced. 
for the title of the bill and other important points concerning it. 
not written with the idea of having it copied verbatim—altho that is not objection- 
It can be added to, subtracted or changed to 
~and should be, for best effect. 

go to it, flood the Senate and House with your protests, and thereby 
pave the way for the harder work to follow. 


satisfy the individual ideas of the writer- 


The Letter 


As one of your loyal constituents I desire to call your attention to a bill now pend- 
ing in Congress known as Senate Bill No. 1184, the avowed purpose of which is to pro- 
mail, express or other method, of any pistol, revolver or 
similar arm (except those which at the time are in use in the Army or Navy) from one 
to another, the effect of which would be to suppress the manufacture 


If this bill passes, the result of it would be more disastrous to our liberties and lives 
since 
weapons from our civilization and you weaken us as a people before the world; it would 
humiliate our women and emasculate our men. 

What would our country think of such a measure fifty years ago?—and what was 
true in the old days is more or less true today, for we are in as great danger today from 
the city hold-up as men ever were fifty years ago from the Indian and the desperado. 

If it is mecessary for us to arm our soldiers to scare off the international ruffian, 
then why should it not be just as wise for the good citizen to arm against the individual 


“Arm the criminal, disarm the honest’’—that is the effect this measure would have. 
There would always be the pistol ‘“‘bootlegger.” 
“A disarmed people is a conquered people.” 

I sincerely hope you are at least open to conviction on this matter, and if you are 
I shall be greatly pleased to send you further arguments that have appeared in print 


I trust that I may receive a favorable expression from you on this most vital subject. 


LETTER 


Many of our readers have asked us 
The letter was 


the time of Columbus. Remove these 


As one of our able journalists has aptly 




























Prohibit Guns?—Yes 


Editor Outdoor Life:—That Baptist min- 
ister in Pella, Iowa, to whose discourse on 
the prohibition of firearms Dr. W. T. Burres 
calls attention on page 208 of Outdoor Life, 
preaches in a region that during my early 
childhood was the scene of some very suc- 
cessful massacres (from the Indian stand- 
point) due to the foreign settlers there hav- 
ing been brought up under the very con- 
ditions that the reverend, as well as foolish, 
gentleman recommends. But few of them 
had any knowledge of firearms, and the 
majority were unarmed, so that it was 
merely “puddin” for the Indians to add to 
their collection of scalps before help—from 
settlers of a sterner breed and the federal 
troops—arrived on the scene. 

The poor man suggests another amend. 
ment to the Constitution! As it now stands 
the Constitution is so patched and amended 
that the original writers of it would have 
an attack of brain storm in trying to recog- 
nize or identify it as the product of their 
brains (which it is not), but looks like 
Joseph’s coat of many colors with the 
patches that have been added to it since 
its birth over a century ago. If the wish 
of the majority of American citizens is to 
raise their sons in a manner that they may 
preside with honor and credit at pink teas 
and gracefully hide under the bed in time 
of danger, the lack of knowledge of the use 
of firearms will be of great service to per- 
petuate a nation of milk and _ waterish 
mollycoddles. 

The common sense and proper way, ac- 
cording to the spirit of our original Con- 
stitution (not the patched-up one of today), 
to regulate the possession of arms is to 
allow all citizens to use and carry them, 
with no restrictive laws, but to punish to 
the full extent of the law all who misuse 
their right. This means the beautiful 
women who murder their lovers or husband 
every now and then—the male murderers 
that make the telegraphic columns of the 
daily press spicy reading—and the thugs and 
bandits that daily help to raise the total! 
death rate of the country. 

The ghastly legislative attempt to vanquish 
the demon rum, however laudable in intent, 
seems to be a case of “the remedy being 
worse than the disease” if the reports of 
hundreds of deaths resulting from attempts 
of its agents to enforce it can be relied on, 
to say nothing of the hundreds of thousands 
of heretofore law-abiding citizens that are 
now criminals in the eyes of the law, due to 
their unquestioned rights—for a century and 
a half under the Constitution—having been 
taken from them by a conspiracy of fanatics 
who hope to save the world by legislation, 
without consulting the wishes of the ma- 
jority. 

To prohibit the use, manufacture or pos- 
session of firearms sounds very much like a 
bit of camouflaged German culture sug- 
gested by one who would be glad to see the 
United States a conquered nation. 

If such a law should ever be placed in 
the statute books and enforced, the United 
States would soon be like a fat, rich and 
helpless widow—a shining mark for any 
robber nation, Germany et al., to take pos- 
session of without the slightest trouble. 

As for being the “Land of the Free and 
the Home of the Brave,” it already appears 
that the only freedom left is to patch up 
our Constitution with amendment after 
amendment emanating from the clouded 
brains of fanatical reformers. As it is with 
the prohibition of liquors, so it would be 
with firearms were they prohibited. The 
lawless classes would have them anyway and 
so would many others that now are law- 
abiding—and among them the writer. 

Mexico. A. D. TEMPLE, 
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Those International Matches 


EpIToR 


The year is nearly gone and with it has 
passed the two big events of the shooters’ 
yearly calendar, viz.: the International 
Matches held at Milan, Italy, comprising 


rifle and pistol matches between expert 
shooters from many nations and the Inter- 
national Small Bore Matches ~ between 
shooters from England and the United 
States, also any other nation who might 


want to throw its hat in the ring. 

The try-out for the rifle team representing 
the United States was held at Quantico, Va., 
and the following shooters were chosen for 
the team: Major L. W. T. Waller, Jr., team 
captain; Lieut. Comdr. C. T. Osburn, U.S.N., 
coach; Lieut. Comdr. E. E. Wilson, adju- 
tant; Walter Stokes (the only civilian), who 
was the 192] individual champion, and who 
not only shoots on the team, but must de- 
fend his title; Major J. K. Boles, U.S.A.; 
Lieut. Comdr. A. D. Denny, U.S.N.; Capt. 
Joseph Jackson, U.S.M.C.; Sergt. Morris 
Fisher, U.S.M.C.; Marine Gunner C. A. 
Lloyd, U.S. M.C. 

The International Pistol Team was com- 
posed of Dr. J. R. Calkins, Major J. A. Con- 
sidine, Karl T. Frederick, Alfred P. Lane, 
J. S. Palmore, Paul A. Raymond. 

The rifle team was armed with the greatest 
selection of shooting irons that has been 
brought together for some time, being com- 
posed of sundry individually owned rifles, 
the standard “Springfield” army rifle and a 
mongrel breed made at Springfield Arsenal 
from the heavy match barrel on the regula- 
tion Springfield action, smoothed up to as 
near perfection as possible, a special pistol 
grip stock, fitted to the shooter. Added to 
this was a red fiber butt plate, an adjustable 
and removable lower prong to extend under 
the arm, an adjustable palm rest of new and 
improved design and an adjustable front 
sling swivel. These last rifles were fitted 
with special peep rear and hooded front 
sights. 

These shooters, the picked riflemen of the 
United States, were victorious over the 
picked riflemen of Europe by a scant margin 
of 12 points, and thus have given to the 
shooters of the United States the title of 
world champion until the matches are held 
in this country in 1923. 

Certain picked shooters from the United 
States in 1921 took from the Swiss the title 
of champion of the free rifles, a title which 
the Swiss had guarded jealously for about 
twenty years, and for which they spared no 
effort to win in 1922 by putting in as strong 
a team of shooters as could be brought to- 
gether, only to be again cleaned up by the 
Americans, for Stokes again won the indi- 


vidual free rifle championship with a score 
of 1067 against Lynhard of Switzerland with 
a score of 1065, and Stokes also won the 
title of kneeling champion shot. 


The scores of the various teams shooting 
at the International Matches were: 


United States ......... 5132 points 
Switzerland ........... 5120 points 
cy aE PEE eer oe 4965 points 
eR eee 4916 points 
OUR — <3 wasn oaciees 4868 points 


The second match in which the boys be- 
longing to Uncle Samuel—who were affec- 
tionately and deservedly called Yanks— 
showed the world that they could shoot 
some was in the Dewar Small Bore Match 
between twenty picked shooters from the 
United States and twenty picked shooters 
from England. This match is shot with .22 
rifles at the British N.R.A. Matches and 
at the National Matches held at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, and the scores cabled to the 
competing countries. 

It was felt that the English would put out 
an exceedingly strong team after their de- 
feat by 133 points in 192], and tho the 
scores made by the American shooters were 
not as high as in 1921, and considering that 
the English jumped up 38 points, still Uncle 
Samuel’s boys succeeded in winning by 45 
points, making a score of 7685 points 
against 7640 points by their competitors. 

The members of the team were: 


George R. Gewehn..... Connecticut 
Jonna P. Betker.... 6.6% Connecticut 
Virgil Richard ........ Connecticut 


K. N. Woodworth. ...Massachusetts 
H. J. Gussman.........Connecticut 


Lieut. W. C. Conover.......U.S.A. 


jb. Fi Rowen... 63% Massachusetts 
4.4; AAs cho a ea eentcatate Illinois 
O. B. Emshwiller........ Minnesota 
U3) SOMMOON aise 6b bhn acc oaeee Iowa 
DS Wy IRE knee vows hc awe eS 
A Pg Be (6 an Iowa 
M.. ORE aed. Gea eare Indiana 
G. H. Emerson....... obser Ohio 
Js Oe «Shea oe shes ee 
Cant ii Us eee... sane cee CAC. 
Col. EB. C. Stodter.. 0 Cav. U.S.A. 
th. MOS cae we <REy obasee Illinois 
Capt. G. L. Wotkyns..... U.S. Inf. 
R. Hi MOGeey . inde ssaccwed D.C. 


The question of the hour is: What will 
Uncle Sam’s boys do to the “furiners” in 
1923 when they come over here in an at- 
tempt to clean them up. 





The Revolver’s Alibi 


C. A. Richmond 


“Vi JRE than 90 per cent of the crimes 

of the country are committed by the 
use of pistols,” says the American Bar As- 
sociation, which adds: “The manufacture 
and sale of pistols and revolvers should, 
therefore, be prohibited.” 

The above statement lends color to the 
rumor that there is a national burglar and 
hold-up men’s association. Who else could 
afford to retain in its behalf so expensive 
an institution as the Bar Association? 

The Dearborn Independent has also taken 
a stand against the revolver. J. M. Sea- 
bright, author of a full-page article in that 
magazine, quotes the following advertisement 
from a year-old paper: 

“IT will pay $1,000 to anyone who will give 
one good reason why the revolver manufac- 
turing industry should be allowed to exist 


in America and enjoy the facilities of the 
mails.” 

The advertisement was signed by John R. 
Thompson of Chicago. 

According to Mr. Seabright no one ever 
received the reward. “Not a single person,” 
he says, “gave one valid reason for the pres- 
ent indiscriminate sale of small firearms to 
the public.” 

This seems rather remarkable, but is some- 
what explained by a quotation from a letter 
written to one of the many contestants in 
which Mr. Thompson (by the way, who is 
John R. Thompson of Chicago?) says: 

“The revolver is made to be concealed. 
No honest citizen of honest purpose requires 
a concealed weapon. Therefore, no good 
reason exists for its manufacture or sale.” 

As a crawl-out, that certainly is conclusive. 





As a statement of fact it is illogical and 
wide of the mark. The revolver is not made 
to be concealed. Some of them, like Hodges’ 
razors, are made to sell. A fair proportion, 


however, are made for use. It just happens 
that concealment is a factor of convenience 
inseparable from the utility of the pocket. 
Your money and your pen knife, your pipe 
and tobacco, your match box and your hand- 
kerchief are all carried concealed. The 
police carry their pistols concealed, tho not 
from any motive of secrecy. 

There is a market for pistols among law- 
abiding citizens who shoot for recreation 
and who take pride in the possession of fine 
revolvers. There is no good reason why this 
market should not be supplied. 

No excuse for prohibiting the manufac- 
ture of revolvers is valid unless. it can be 
shown that there is a reasonable prospect 
that such prohibition can be made an 
effective means for the prevention of crime. 
In actual practice, however, a law forbidding 
the manufacture and sale of pistols and re- 
volvers would leave the criminal all to the 
good. 

Such a law well enforced would give the 
hold-up man reasonable assurance that he 
could select a victim on a crowded street 
without risk of armed interference. The 
professional gunman would experience little 
difficulty in keeping supplied with the tools 
of his trade. In case he happened to find 
himself weaponless with no pistol bootlegger 
handy, he could, in less than twenty minutes 
by the clock, cut down to six or eight inches 
with a hack saw the barrels of a 20 or 28- 
gauge hammerless, saw off the stock down 
the back of the full pistol grip and have a 
mighty wicked little gun that could easily 
be carried in a shoulder holster. No one 
has yet had the hardihood to suggest pro- 
hibiting shotguns and rifles—that will be 
proposed as a patch for the certain failure 
of the first experiment. 

It may be that the revolver is a menace 
to society; so is the “flu.” Neither can be 
abolished by law. If there must be pistol 
legislation, the safety of the public would 
be better conserved by a law which would 
compel every citizen to carry a revolver and 
be capable of scoring at least 50 out of a 
possible 100 at 50 yards. To forbid the 
law-abiding the privilege of owning pistol or 
revolver would be like quarantining well 
folks for the “flu” while allowing the patient 
liberty to be at large. 

Since when has the legal fraternity ex- 
perienced a change of heart which would 
prompt it, without guile, to sponsor a policy 
calculated to lessen the market for their 
wares? There is an old saying that if a 
town has but one lawyer, the latter will 
starve. If there are two, both will be fairly 
well-to-do; while if there are three in the 
same place they will all get rich. 

What with flagrant miscarriages of justice 
in the courts, increase of crime without pro- 
portionate punishment of malefactors, the 
growing scandal of legal practices and the 
gathering clouds of suspicion regarding the 
part taken by attorneys in helping criminals 
to escape the consequences of violations of 
the law, matters are approaching a stage 
where at any moment somebody of note is 
likely to bob up and declare that the way 
to abate crime is to prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of lawyers. 

Small wonder, then, that the American 
Bar Association finds it expedient to create 
a diversion by raising the cry of “stop thief” 
against the revolver. 

The writer holds no brief for either manu- 
facturer or dealer. Merely as a 100 per 
cent American whose hobby, so far as it may 
be indulged in, is guns, he is opposed to 
having a liberty with which this country 
started out, shredded off to accommodate 
the exigency of a class that we could very 
well do without. 
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eRe ecarmamee aN 
HE big-bore, slow-moving, black powder 
burning rifles reached the end of the road 

e. back in the ’90s. There stood Arthur 
Savage with a new idea and a new bullet and 
a new type of rifle. He called it the .303. It 
was the first hammerless repeater, and had a 
clever rotary magazine. The breech was posi- 
tively locked, the fire mechanism was hammer- 
less and the whole was a thing of beauty, a 
combination of grace and utility with no protrud- 
ing parts. 

The rifle easily weathered the storm of jibes and 
jeers, and twenty-five years of gradually increasing 
business for the Savage Arms Corporation has 
proved its worth. Mr. Savage’s early efforts were 
successful because he had an idea of design in hi- 
power repeating rifle construction which was ‘not 
only unique but decidedly practical. 

The Savage Arms Corporation was known in its 
early stages as the Savage Repeating Arms Com- 

A pany, located at Utica, N.Y. Its early success 
Na tnatre was built on the model 1899 lever action, .303- 
‘Wi caliber rifle. Its distinctive features were, and still 
ye. 2A are to this day, a revolving magazine, an absolutely 
locked breech and a hammerless fire mechanism. 

The past score of years has proved the leadership 
of Savage in conquering new fields and new prob- 
lems. The highlights include such achievements as 
the .22 hi-power, the .250-3000, the .300 and a 
remarkable line of .22 rimfire and automatic pistols. 

During the war the Savage Company was con- 
centrated 100 per cent on Lewis machine gun con- 
struction for the U. S. and allied armies. 

Mr. Savage left the organization some time ago, 
but his ideas, the product of his brain and hand, 
have the approval of sportsmen everywhere. 
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He who smokes 
last smokes best 





Wherein our correspondent 
takes a long shot at 
Zanesville, O. 


When we printed a letter from a smoker | 
who professed a preference for the early 
morning smoke, apparently we started some- | 
thing. Almost the next mail brought along 
a batch of letters, among which the follow- 
ing is a fair sample: 

Dear Sirs: 

Will you allow me to take issue with 
your A. K.K. from Zanesville, who insists 
that the best pipe of the day is the one 
smoked right after breakfast? 

Of course, I have no intimate knowledge 
of local conditions down in Southern Ohio, 
but up here the majority of us regular pipe 
smokers have a decided leaning towards the 
last pipe of the evening. 

Take a night when you are sitting in 
front of the tire after the neighbors have 
gone. Your wife suggests it 1s bedtime, and 
while admit it is, you have a craving 
for one last smoke. She goes on upstairs 
and you promise to follow directly. But 
instead you take out your pipe and light up. 
You smoke slowly and peacefully, calling 
out at intervals that you'll be there in a 
minute. Only you don’t go until the last 
ash has died in the bowl of your pipe. 

That’s my idea of the best smoke of the 


day. 


you 


Yes, sir, for every smoker A. K. K. can 
produce who likes his after-breakfast pipe 
best, Ill guarantee to name a dozen men 
who prefer the last smoke ot the evening. 
And most of us are Edgeworth smokers, too. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) T. S. 
. 
iIN@W 


Flint, 
York City 
Yes, as we suggested above, when we gave 
space to an expression of opinion about 
which is the best pipe 
of the day, we started 
something. But we are 
glad to open our col- 
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umns to friendly dis- 
cussions about pipes 
CX as and smoking in gen- 


HIGH GPAD! 


Apyey BDL) 


en) eral. 

So if you have any 
particular notions. 
fancies, 


fads or 
#send them along. 
And if you 
aren't an Edge- 


worth smoker, be 
sure and tell us 
about it; for we 
want to send you 
free samples, gen- 
both of Edgeworth Plug 


helpings, 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


erous 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. 


We have a special week-end size for 35c 
that is just the thing for outdoor men who 
love their pipes. 


For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Company, 39 South 2Ist Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also add the 
name of the dealer to whom you will 
if you should like 


£o 
Edgeworth, we would 
appreciate that courtesy on your part. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your | 


jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price | 
you would pay the jobber. | 





| black cartridges out 
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Gun Talks - No. 34 


Chauncey Thomas 


66 PE 4-11-44 has a terrific recoil; al- 
most as bad as the .405.” It’s awful. 
Perfectly awful. °Till you shoot one—the 
405 1 mean. Then shoot a few .45-70-500 
of the old-fashioned 
9-pound U. S. tip-up Springfield military 
rifle of Philippine War days, and you will 
probably pick up the .405, the “medicine 
gun for lions,” as T.R. called it, and be all 
over your dread of its “terrific recoil.” It 
hasn’t any perfectly awful, terrific recoil at 
all—the .405 Winchester medicine gun 
hasn’t. Yes, it has a good, healthy come- 
back, of course; any big gun has; but if 
you know anything at all about handling 
big rifles, then take a .405 hunting—if you 
want to. It has less feelable recoil than a 
10-gauge shotgun with a duck load. 

The first time I fired a .405 I said my 
nicest prayer and hoped my ancestors would 
be glad to meet me. Poor relations are not 
always welcome, even in Heaven. Anyway, 
| held the open sights on a fierce looking 
tin can 65 yards away and squeezed the 
trigger as if it were a flapper’s paw. Noth- 
ing happened except that the tin can started 
toward Heaven alone, and even faster than 
1 had expected. Fired again, same can; 
just missed it; but I am not a very good off- 
hand shot. Then Fred Gorringe tried it— 
the .405—at a piece of paper as large as his 
hand; also 65 yards—hit it—still lives—hos- 
pital bill nothing. And Fred weighs about 
130—little man, but all wire. 

Then we went to the old .45 Springfield 
with its 500-grain bullets and colored lady 
complexion powder, then came back to the 
.405 medicine gun for a rest. But not for 
long, as the soft-nosed factory cartridges cost 
11% cents apiece. 

Now I want to fire a rifle that kicks. Has 
anybody got one? A .60-caliber, 900-grain 
bullet, double-barrel elephant gun preferreed. 
That gun is said to have 70 odd foot-pounds 
recoil, but men do shoot it, and I’d like to— 
just for fun and information, and maybe 
inflamation—maybe so. 

But this much I know: the .30 Newton, 
the .405 Winchester and rifles of that class 
have no concealed weapons in the butt-plate 
for a man who knows how to shoot a big 
gun. Remember, please, a man may be a 
magnificent shot with a Scheutzen rifle—a 
pill in a crowbar—and while he can aim 
and pull to perfection, he may not know 
how to hold a rifle so that it will not murder 
his shoulder. But if a man can hold the 
1ifle aright, can hold the sights aright. and 
can let off aright, then the big rifles won’t 
hurt him a bit—won’t even scare him after 
he has shot them once. 

I am in bad health, am weak physically, 
nerves all shot to pieces; weigh with clothes 
on 165 pounds; age 50; and was only a few 
weeks out of the hospital, where I had been 
a month recovering from three surgical 
operations up my nose—one the doctor 
called a major, but it felt like a colonel—so 
if I did not find the .30 Newton or the .405 
bad guns to shoot, if in such condition I can 
easily make fairly good target scores with 
either of them, without even a trace of sore- 
ness of shoulder that day or the next, then 
stronger and younger men should have no 
trouble with them whatever—that is, if they 
know how to hold them. 

It is the fashion today in select gun circles 
to express various and sundry quantities by 
letters; we have “C” for the shape of the 
bullet and “W” for weight and “V” for 
velocity, and I shyly herein suggest that we 
indicate the “terrific recoil” of the .45 Colt 
and the old he-rifles by the symbol “OL”. 

Coming down and back to lady-like rifles, 
I did not know that black powder could not 
be shot from .30 calibers, so I went and did 
it. For some time I have been wrestling 





with the Lord and a .30-40 S.S. Winchester 
to get it to shove cast lead home-made bul.- 
lets where they would form a happy family 
in a 2-inch circle at 100 yards. Most of 
them do, but some are wandering Willies 
as in all families. The dreambook says it 
can be done, even up to 600 yards. But 
then said publication also remarks that one 
can use 15 grains of “Sharpshooter” for 
priming in a certain load, and when I tried 
only one-third that amount as a beginner I 
blew the side plate off my 1886 model .40-70 
Winchester, and except by rare good luck 
of happening to change my hold for that 
shot I would have had a nice, clean shave 
also of about three fingers from my aiming 
hand. So I don’t know. Gun catalogs and 
advertisements are ruining my naturally 
trusting nature. 

Anyway, I took Ideal bullet .308334—cata- 
log No. 26, page 113—which weighs about 
200 grains, and is rear shod with a copper 
gas check. Cast it about 1 to 10 of lead 
and type metal, and inserted it ahead of a 
shell full of Scheutzen. For speed it had 
Man O° War left at the post, and gave a 
buckshot pattern. Too fast. Then tried 
same bullet, but a shade softer and 15 grains 
weight of Scheutzen. Same load of Marks- 
man powder. Also Scheutzen priming, about 
5 grains measure, 40 grains FFG black pow- 
der, .32-caliber felt wad, 4%-inch hard grease 
and same bullet. All three loads shot about 
alike at 50 yards. All three gave about a 
half-dollar group, with an occasional bad 
boy. But these unmentionables were due, 
I think, to bad loading, as some of the shells 
were too tight in the neck and apparently 
shaved lead from the base of the bullet in 
loading. Taken in the bye and large, I 
think any of the above three loads will make 
l-inch groups at 50 yards—if loaded right— 
from a Krag shell in any good rifle. But 
even then, it is too much splatter when my 
.40-70 cut-off Winchester 1886—only 18-inch 
barrel—will do better, even with open sights 
and only 13-inch sighting base. And I was 
using Lyman’s over a 30-inch barrel, nearly 
four times the sighting base, with the above 
.30 reloads. 

The Marksman and the Scheutzen loose in 
the shell did not give pleasant groups, due 
to uneven burning of the powder, no doubt, 
as the powder was not evenly placed next 
the No. 2% W primer by hoisting the muzzle 
for each shot—a nuisance in actual shoot- 
ing, of course. So perhaps some cereal will 
make it work better next time. 

No rule works all the time in gunology, 
but I find that nine out of ten times when 
things go wrong with sub-loads, that a wad, 
a dose of cereal and a layer of hard grease 
will correct the trouble, especially in the 
larger calibers, but never with dense smoke- 
less powder, like Bullseye, for example. 
Such bits of baby dynamite must have 
plenty of air room, or it is buy a new gun, 
a new hand and a better head next time. 

One of the powder loads mentioned in 
the gun bibles is 23-25 grains “Lightning,” 
and one of the best gun men I know tells 
me that with the same bullet I am using— 
No. 308334—and that “Lightning” load he 
has obtained 2-inch 10-shot groups at 100 
yards from the 06 shell in a Springfield. 
You notice I do not give an exact number 
of grains? That is because I have found 
by sundry experiences that the exact num- 
ber of grains cannot be given for any full 
load with dense smokeless powders; it all 
depends on the climate, the temperature, 
bore of gun, caliber of bullet, fit of shell at 
the neck in the chamber, and several other 
important items. Better begin with about 
20 grains and work up. I may even get that 
bullet to work well with the shell full of 
Scheutzen, but that remains to be seen. A 












man with nothing but No. 16 and Scheutzen, 
I find, can manage to get along without any 
other powders for almost all kinds of rifled 
guns from the .405 down to the .25-20, in- 
cluding all revolvers. Of course, other kinds 
of powders will give better results, but the 
point I want to make here is that if a man 
has but these two, No. 16 and Scheutzen, he 
can shoot any rifle or six-gun he is liable 
to get his hands on, and shoot it reasonably 
well, too. For instance, we loaded 06 shells 
with full metal patch arsenal 170-grain 
copper-case bullets and shell full of Scheut- 
zen, 27 grains by weight, if I recall aright, 
and all bullets went thru a 22-inch log of 
pine with grain of wood, at 100 yards, from 
the Springfield. Easy, safe and quick to 
load, and with that speed fairly satisfactory 
for lots of things. Accuracy at 100 yards 
about 2-inch groups; what it is at longer 
ranges we had no means of testing. 

With a shell full of Scheutzen and the 
405-grain lead bullet from a .45-90 shell in 
a .45-70 Winchester 1886 model, recham- 
bered to take the .45-90 shell so as to get 
the quicker twist of the rifling, with this 
outfit I drove bullets with fine accuracy up 


to at least 300 yards at 1,700 foot-seconds | 


and probably faster—per estimates of the 
Du Pont folks. That gun and load, by the 
way, had more comeback than either the 
.30 Newton or the .405 Winchester, and also 
probably more actual butchering power. 
Foot-pounds are not a measure of killing 
power, remember, any more than _foot- 
seconds are a measure of accuracy, altho 
both feet ate handy to have when going 
after either deadliness or grouping. 


I discovered a mighty desirable thing 
about those black loads in the Krag shell, 
and it is this: When one shoots the regular 
Government loads in the Krag or the S.S. 
Winchester .30-40, he has a very obstinate 
mess of cleaning on hand. The nickle of 
the bullet case just barely smears the inside 
of the bore enough to blacken -Hoppified 
rags for a week after firing. But after 
shooting the regulation ammunition in the 
.30-40, then fire a shot or two of the primed 
black and lead load, and that seems to clean 
out all that goo and the barrel wipes out 


nice and bright with no trouble at all. The | 


black loads for the .30-40 are well worth 
while for that purpose alone, if for no other. 


Now these black loads in the .30-40 did 
not leave the bore like a spring stovepipe; 
the barrel looked as clean as any .32-40 
barrel with the same loading; that is, bright 
metal all its length, just merely clouded 
over, not under a layer of soot, and no signs 
of leading whatever. 

Now here is a suggeston for some gun 
crank to try out that is easily done, and 
might be of much interest to lots of us: 
When the Allies sent tanks against the Ger- 
mans for the first time or two in the begin- 
ning of the war, the Germans pulled the 
bullets from their regulation cartridges, re- 
versed the bullets and shot them tail-end first 
against the tanks. Such bullets went thru 
metal that the same bullets sent sharp-end 
first would not penetrate. The explanation 


of that is easy enough, of course. The | 


square end hit the metal all at once, created 
more heat then and there for an instant than 
the sharp point would do, softened the metal 
plate—probably even melted it—and hence 
all the blunt-end bullet had to do was to 
push thru mushy or even liquid metal; 
hence the hole all the way thru the metal 
plate. 

Now let someone try the same thing for 
accuracy at various comparatively short 
ranges—even up to 200 yards perhaps—and 
for penetration on the best substitute for 
meat that is handy, like a sack of mouldy 
flour or a bag of damp clay, or even in 
wood. But penetration in wood is not a 
good indication of what bullets do on meat. 


I have a half notion that these reversed bul- | 
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lets would make far better killers on live 
meat than the same bullets sent sharp-end 
first with full metal case. But maybe not. 
Never can tell what will happen with bullets 
until one actually tries it. Anyway, let some- 
one try it out who knows how, and send in 
a report about it. The information might 
come in handy if one were far from home 
with only full metal case loads to be had 
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and game to be shot and soft points pray- 
fully needed. Pull the bullet, reverse it, and 
shoot; if the scheme works out in practice, 
at comparatively short hunting ranges, the 
method might be better than cutting thru 
the nose of full metal case bullets, as that 
is not exactly good practice, and the reversed 
ones would probably open much better than 
filed ones. 


Hob-nobbing With Fast Shots 


A. H. 
ARL W. WAHRER, M.D. F.A.CS., of 


Sacramento, Calif., whose likeness ap- 
pears on this page, has demonstrated that 
he is one of the country’s foremost revolver 
shots. 

He is now 42 years of age, and while he 
has been fond of firearms since a boy, he 
never started real practice until he was 35 
years old. Since that time he has shot in 
the indoor and outdoor matches given an- 
nually by the United States Revolver Asso- 
ciation, and has the following scores to his 
credit: 


Hardy 


at which the following well-known shooters 
were present: George Armstrong, San Fran- 
cisco; W. G. Hansen, Chas. E. Golder, M.D., 
Dr. C. E. Brown, Fred G. Egersdorff, all of 
Sacramento; and C. B. Harris, D.D.S., of 
Alameda, Calif., and Dr. Wahrer, host. 

George Armstrong, the veteran shot from 
San Francisco, who has several records to 
his credit (as well as the rest of the boys), 
told about his earlier experience with fire- 
arms, and all acknowledge that it required 
more than a mere hair-cut to prepare one 
for a pistol match. 











In 1920 and again in 1922 he won Match 


A, which is a 50-shot match at 50 yards 
slow fire with any revolver. His best score 
in this match is 474, which is a record for 
match shooting. 

In 1921 he established a world’s record 
in match “F,” which is a 25-shot match at 
50 yards for the pocket revolver having not 
more than 4%-inch barrel and not less than 
a 4-pound pull. In this match the contestant 
fires five shots in 30 seconds, which has a 
possible 250, and he made the remarkable 
score of 227. 

He has a perfect 10-shot score of 100 to 
his credit, and won match “C” in 1920, a 
75-shot match at 50 yards with military re- 
volver having fixed sights and a 4pound 
trigger pull. The match was shot in strings 
of five shots in 15 seconds on fifteen different 
targets. 

In 1922 he was high man on the Oakland 
Revolver Team, scoring 244 out of a pos- 
sible 250 when the team piled up a record 
score of 1,169—which all goes to show again 
that shooters are made by consistent practice. 

Doctor Wahrer goes on to say that his 
preparation work for the United States 
Revolver Association matches consists of 
snapping practice with empty gun for about 
a half hour each day, together with firing 
about 100 shots. He starts this work about 
one month before the matches and never 
shoots when he becomes tired out. 

On my recent trip to California I had the 
pleasure of being the guest of Dr. Wahrer 
at a little dinner party given in my honor, 














Dr. Wahrer in shooting position 


N.R.A. Competitions for 1923 


Along about August every year there are 
several hundred thousand rifles taken down, 
looked over, targeted (maybe) and rushed 
off to the North or West somewhere for just 
one very important shot. That over with 
and the game brought home or missed, the 
rifles are returned to their carefully-greased 
nests for another ten months. So we have 


the sportsman who shoots a rifle, but not 
for the sportsman who is a rifleman. 


It has 


only been within the past few years that the 
high-power rifleman has come to realize the 
potential possibilities for the development of 
the highest degree of marksmanship, the 
good fellowship of the range, and the keen 
thrill of high-grade competition that the 
small-bore rifle affords. Probably the most 
salient example of this increasing acknowl- 
edgment of the .22 was the number of con- 
firmed high-power riflemen, sportsmen and 





soldiers who took part in the try-outs for 
the International Small-Bore Team during 
the progress of the national rifle matches at 
Camp Perry in September. In most 
branches of sport the opportunity to take 
part in national competitions comes to but 
few, while the privilege of representing the 
United States in international competition 
is enjoyed by a still more limited number. 
These men, many of whom have been in the 
shooting game for years, eagerly seized the 
opportunity to help carry the colors of their 
country to victory, and in the carrying they 
became disciples of the close-holding, .nail- 
driving clan who are the “small-borers.” 

A special match has been added to the 
1922-23 gallery rifle program of the National 
Rifle Association, open only to beginners, in 
the .22 match rifle game. This match is 
divided into two classes—those who shoot 
the high-grade bolt and lever action repeat- 
ing and single shot target rifles, and those 
who shoot .22 rifles of the ordinary sporting 
type, trombone action repeaters and bolt and 
lever action single shot light weight arms. 
The matches will be fired on the home ranges 
of the competitors in the presence of three 
witnesses. They may be fired at either 50 
or 75 feet. In addition to the regular medals 
for the leading ten competitors, all riflemen 
who complete the three weeks’ course will 
be rated according to their scores as experts, 
sharpshooters or marksmen, and awarded 
distinctive badges of a new design. 

A series of preliminary team matches in 
which at least two of the seven team mem- 
bers must be new shooters will give the be- 
ginners further opportunity to break into 
the game. Other team matches will include 
the N. R. A. Civilian Inter-Club Champion- 
ship match, the Collegiate Championships, 
the High School Team Championship, Mili- 
tary School Championship, Military Unit 
Championship for National Guard and regu- 
lar service organizations, and the various 
individual championships. All matches are 
divided into both 50-foot and 75-foot classes 
so that clubs or individuals with only limited 
facilities will have the same opportunity to 
compete in this nation-wide sporting event 
on the same basis as their better-equipped 
brothers. 

The program contains complete official 
gallery match rules and will prove invalu- 
able as a handbook to anyone interested in 
this phase of the sport. A request to the 
secretary, National Rifle Association, 1108 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C., will 
bring a copy of the program as well as com- 
plete information regarding any of the 
association’s activities. 





Endorses Morris’ Article 


We reproduce below a letter received by 
Arms and the Man, the arms publication of 
Washington, D. C., in re Henry Morris’ 
article on anti-gun legislation in the Novem- 
ber number of Outdoor Life (a letter typi- 
fying the sentiment held by sportsmen and 
real Americans our country over on this sub- 
ject): 

Arms and the Man:—No doubt you have seen 
an article in November, 1922, Outdoor Life, 
“The Folly of Anti-Gun Laws,’ by Henry 
Morris, but to play safe I am enclosing it. I 
do not know who this man Morris is, but he 
must be all right. He has hit the nail square 
on the head and deserves credit. I want to 
make a suggestion, that you and every other 
magazine catering to red-blooded American 
readers give this man your unqualified support, 
to the end of using your columns first and later 
your mailing list to raise a fund sufficiently 
large to pay for the necessary propaganda to 
enact the laws referred to in this article. Every 
member of the National Rifle Association should 
contribute $10, and there are many others who 
would be glad to contribute from $1 up. If 
you are in favor of such I will be glad to start 
the list with a new $10 bill. 

Texas. ROBERT HENRY MORRIS. 

(N. R. R. No. 2025) 





Blessed is the peacemaker, especially in 
the eyes of the under dog. 
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The 39 1 ‘and the .38-40 H. V. 


W. S. Davenport 


THE hunter whose only big game is deer 
which he kills at short ranges in the 
woods may like a large caliber, compact 
cartridge that has a light recoil and a speed 
just fast enough to avoid errors in judging 
distances over his short ranges. This means 
that with a caliber from .35 upward the 
bullet should weigh from 180 to 200 grains 
and the speed be around 1,800 foot-seconds. 
Such a bullet will lack the follow-thru pene- 
tration of a longer and heavier bullet and 
also the accuracy and staying power over 
longer ranges, but the other factors are more 
important under his limitations of use, es- 
pecially the light recoil. There are only 
two cartridges in this class—the .351 and 
the .38-40 high velocity. 

I am not sure, but I think that the .351 
is rather popular for this sort of shooting. 
A dealer in a region where these conditions 
obtain told me that the .351 was used more 
by his customers than either the .35 Rem- 
ington or the .401. But none of them used 
the .38-40. This is consistent with a certain 
disdain for the old .38-40 that contrasts with 
the general respect for the .351. For sev- 
eral years I have been noting what has been 
written about the .38-40 and have consulted 
several good authorities, and I am present- 
ing here the case for the .38-40 high velocity, 
not in comparison with the .30-30 or any 
other small-caliber high-power cartridge, nor 
with the more powerful large calibers, but 
only as a member of the distinct class I 
have defined above. 

The short bullet of the .38-40 is accurate 
at the slow speed for which it was designed, 
but the high velocity has always had a some- 
what shady reputation for accuracy. Some 
three years ago Ashley Haines tested the 
comparative accuracies of the two loads, and 
the results were published in part in an 
Eastern sporting magazine for January, 1920. 
I have measured all of his targets, including 
some not mentioned in that article. He got 
groups at 75 averaging 2 inches for the low 
speed and 22-3 inches for the high velocity. 
At 150 yards the groups were 4% and 6.3 
inches respectively. If we take 8-inch groups 
at 200 yards, which is 2 inches for each 50 
yards, as a rough standard of accuracy for 
a short-range big game rifle, we find that 
the low speed is more accurate at both 
ranges, the high velocity is more accurate 
at 75, equally accurate at 100, and slightly 
less accurate at 150 than the standard. The 
groups with the low speed at 150 yards were 
beautifully even, those with the high velocity 
showing more difference between the groups 
of five shots. Compared with the .351, I was 
surprised to be informed by one who has 
tested the accuracy of all three quite thoroly 
that both the .38-40s grouped in a mean 
radius of 1% inches at 100 yards against 
2% to 3 inches for the .351. Mr. Haines 
used Winchester rifle and ammunition; the 
other man used, I think, the quicker twist 
Remington .38-40 rifle. His statements are 
as reliable as the ballistic tables published 
by the ammunition companies, one of which 
states that the .38-40 high velocity has only 
100 yards range for accuracy, while the .351 
has from 300 to 500. There is no exact con- 
nection between groups measured as usual 
and by the mean radius, but it may be near 
enough on the average to put the five-shot 
figures as equivalent to twice the mean 
radius of ten-shot groups. 

Now, for the killing power of the .38-40. 
A. A. Thomas wrote that he had used the 
high velocity cartridge in the carbine for 
both moose and deer and had not had an 
animal get more than twenty yards away 
from where he was first hit. But he fired on 
an average of nearly four shots at each of 
his five moose, which indicates that the cart- 





ridge is not powerful enough for them. 
E. S. Brooks wrote that he had killed sixty- 
three deer with the .38-40 low speed, and 
the bullets made two holes thru the hides 
of fifty-eight of them. His longest range 
stated was 36 rods or about 200 yards, the 
bullet passing thru both shoulders. Mr. 
Haines has killed seventeen out of twenty 
deer fired at, using all sorts of .38-40 loads. 
The other three deer were not hit. The .351 
has the greater penetration and holds its 
power over a longer range, but the results 
by Mr. Brooks were with the low-speed cart- 
ridges, and the high velocity has 100 yards 
farther range of power. 

The .351 now costs $57.50; the .38-40 car- 
bine $28.75—just half as much. With the 
same length of barrel the carbine weighs 
two pounds less than the .351. The .38-40 
hunting rifle is $31.75, with $1.35 extra for 
shotgun stock and the same for half maga- 
zine. The take-down frame is $12.50, and a 
nickel steel barrel is $8.25 extra. The .38-40 
high velocity cartridges cost but little less 
than the .351, but the low speeds are 
cheaper; the makings are sold for the .38 
and not for the .351, and for the .38 there is 
a greater variety of loads, including a hollow 
point bullet and a shot cartridge. Instead 
of paying the higher price for some other 
rifle, one can get the .38-40 and use the 
money saved for a tang peep sight made 
with clicks to shift from low to high speed, 
or with a wind-gauge to sight the carbine 
conveniently, and there may be enough left 
to have a stock made to measure to fit the 
shooter right in length, drop and cast-off, 
which is a useful extravagance when a rifle 
has a tang sight or when a shooter wears 
spectacles. Or one can get a reloading set 
and use the .38-40 revolver, too. 

The Winchester Company has never put 
nickel steel barrels on the .38-40 as a regu- 
lar thing. They state that the high velocity 
cartridge does not erode the mild steel 
rapidly; it has an accuracy life of 10,000 
to 12,000 shots when used in testing cart- 
ridges, and they consider it to be perfectly 
satisfactory for the high velocity cartridge. 
But they appear to be ready to supply nickel 
steel to order. 

As for speed of firing, the self-loaders can 
be reloaded much more quickly, and of 
course they can be fired more rapidly, but 
a lever action can fire five shots in two 
seconds, or even less. Mr. Haines expresses 
this very neatly when he says that always 
after firing a lever action rifle he finds the 
hammer cocked on the next loaded cartridge 
and as he lets the hammer down he asks 
himself, why a self-loader? 

These facts taken all together make out a 
pretty good case for the .38-40 high velocity, 
but I do not recall that arms editors have 
expressed an unfavorable opinion of the 
.351, while at best their attitude towards the 
38-40 is one of a “certain condescension,” 
and some have condemned it severely as 
having nothing whatsoever to recommend it. 
The compactness that we like in the .351 
we object to in the .38-40. We accept it 
for the revolver, but for the rifle its shape 
is stubby. But this stubbiness is a necessary 
consequence of a caliber of .40, a light re- 
coil and a decent speed. A. M. Powell has 
rightly seen that for bullets shaped like the 
38-40 and the .44-40 the full patch form of 
bullet is unusually valuable in increasing 
penetration. The shell is really too big in 
capacity for the revolver and nearer right 
for the rifle, for a cartridge of the class de- 
fined at the beginning of this article. The 
powder capacity has gone up from about 
38 grains of black to the smokeless equiva- 
lent of double as much in power. 


Shooting Thru Steel 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I do not believe 
that you would purposely put an advertise- 
ment in your magazine that makes a state- 
ment that you know to be false or feel sure 
is not true. Do you believe that a .30-caliber 
pistol with 3%-inch barrel will penetrate 
1-3 inch of sheet steel at a distance of 50 
yards? Did you read carefully the adver- 
tisement that appears in the July (1922) 
number of Outdoor Life in the lower corner 
of page 70, where the Anco Sales Company 
offers for sale a Luger automatic pistol that 
has the penetration in sheet steel mentioned 
above? If you should meet a man on the 
street that would offer to sell you any stand- 
ard make of pistol, of any standard caliber 
and length of barrel, that would shoot a bul- 
let thru 1-3 of an inch of sheet steel, you 
would probably be too polite to call him a 
liar, but would go on your way thinking 
you had met some. new kind of a fool. 

At home I have a piece of 3-16-inch boiler 
plate about 8x15 inches. At this piece of 
steel, which is no tougher than ordinary 
sheet steel, I have fired my .38 Colt Army 
Special revolver, using the .38 Smith & Wes- 
son Special cartridge with metal-pointed 
bullet. Being somewhat disheartened by 
the results, I next brought my .45 New 
Service Colt to the front and blazed away 
with full charge black and smokeless pow- 
der ammunition with 255-grain bullet. 
Neither the .38 nor the .45 left a mark worth 
noticing except for the gray lead splash. I 
still had hopes, and brought out my .44-40 
Colt revolver with a 7%-inch barrel, and 
loaded with Remington U.M.C. smokeless 
cartridges, using full metal-patched bullets, 
and this combination will dent almost any- 
thing that any pistol will penetrate. It did 
dent that piece of boiler plate, but the im- 
pression the bullet left was very shallow 
indeed. I was rather discouraged at the 
performance of these guns, but remembered 
that that was not what a revolver was de- 
signed to do, and | lugged my .45-70 rifle 
up to within 50 yards of the plate and turned 
her loose, feeding her on black powder loads 
and 405-grain lead bullets. The target was 
badly dented and battered, but none of the 
bullets penetrated; and remember this was 
shooting at 3-16 and not 1-3 of an inch of 
steel, so you can see why it is that I am not 
willing to swallow whole the assertions of 
this company that they have pistols for sale 
with such a remarkable penetration in steel. 

This reminds me of an experiment I tried 
some time ago that might be of interest to 
some of your readers, altho the result is of 
little practical value. I was told by a friend 
of mine that when a boy he used to put an 
ordinary load of black powder in an old 
muzzle-loading shotgun, and on top of that 
ram down a tallow candle; the gun was then 
fastened to the top of a box, a string tied to 
the trigger and pulled from a safe distance. 
I was told that the candle would penetrate 
a l-inch board placed in front of the gun. 
This sounded like a pipe-dream to me, and 
I determined to find out, but I did not own 
a scatter gun of any kind, and the nearest 
thing to it was a .45-70 rifle. I pulled the 
bullet from the shell and in its place in- 
serted a long cylindrical piece of soft wax 
that I had rolled to size and shape in my 
hands. I felt sure that this bullet, being 
very soft, would flatten out on wood, so I 
didn’t hesitate to shoot at the l-inch pine 
board that formed a shutter on an old meat 
house. This board was of good solid pine, 
having been recently put up to take the 
place of the old one that was going to 
pieces. The shot was fired from about ten 
yards away, and to my surprise it cut a 
clean triangular hole entirely thru the board. 
Just why the wax was not flattened on the 
board, and why rifle bullets traveling at high 
velocity will bore thru steel plates, is still 
a — ama to me. Davip P. Pratt. 
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ITHACA WINS 


Dudley R. Shallcross, 
15 years old, won the 
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and pictures, valuable inform- 
ation about guns, rifles, revol- 
vers, fishing tackle, camp out- 
fits, best places to go for fish 
and game, fish and game laws, and a 
thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells 
what to do in the woods, how to cook 


how to train your hunting dog, 
how to preserve trophies, how to 
start a gun club, how to build a rifle 
range. No book or set of books you 
can buy will give you the amount 
of up-to-date information about life 
in the open that you get from a 
year’s subscription to the National 
Sportsman. 
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with one of our 
handsome Mo- 
fa saic Gold 
Watch Fobs shown 
herewith. Mail 
your order today. 
qr" money back if 
not fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL 
P sPOTSMAN 
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A Rifle and Revolver Review 
Harry W. Mitchell 


HILE I have been a constant reader of 
Outdoor Life for years, and have re- 
ligiously followed all of the various contro- 
versies that have taken place within its 
covers from the days when the editor was 
marshalling his forces against the game-hog 
(a name I believe that he himself created) 
to the time when he was trying to be neutral 
and a non-combatant in the Big Bore versus 
Small Bore argument, this is the first time 
I have had the nerve to speak out in meeting. 
Being a gun crank myself, I have natur- 
ally followed all arguments and controversies 
with experiments of my own, but have never 
felt that my humble efforts were worthy of 
mention. It has been my fortune, or mis- 
fortune—whichever you want to call it—to 
have been compelled to spend the greater 
part of my life in out-of-the-way places 
where firearms of some sort may be used a 
greater part of the time, and I have been 
able to observe the effects of the various 
makes and calibers on most kinds of game 
from squirrel to the tiger of Central and 
South America. 

Gun catalogs, I fear, have cost many of 
us a great deal of money in trying to find 
the ideal battery for use under all conditions. 
By battery I mean the ideal combination of 
rifles and revolvers for one who does not 
wish to be burdened with a collection of 
firearms, but wishes to own the smallest 
number that will permit him to enjoy the 
hunting wherever he may be, and to protect 
himself, if necessary. As far as “scatter 
guns” go, almost any of them shoot well 
enough for me to fill the pot. After using 
practically every one of the different calibers 
that have enjoyed any considerable amount 
of popularity, I am enclosing a list of the 
guns that have finally caused all the others 
to go the way of cast-off loves. To the aver- 
age reader this collection may seem simple; 
but the man who has gone thru the thing 
will realize that it represents a considerable 
outlay of money and many a_ thousand 
rounds of ammunition. 

The favorite of the lot is a star-gauged 
Springfield. It is equipped with a Sheard 
gold bead front sight and a Lyman receiver 
rear sight, stock well checked and made 
with cheek rest. There is no use for me to 
enlarge on the accuracy and hitting power 
of this arm with its choice of loads. There 
are too many of you who are better qualified 
to do this than myself. So there is only one 
boost I will make for it—the slogan em- 
ployed by one of the flour companies in 
advertising its product—‘“Eventually, why not 
now?” Mine is with me most of the time, 
either horseback, in automobile or in the 
woods on foot, and because I have a fond- 
ness for squirrel and grouse you will usually 
find a few of the 150-grain full-patch cart- 

| ridges in my belt. 

The next piece is a remodeled .22 N.R.A. 
Savage. It looks and handles much better 
in its present form than with the cord or 
so of unnecessary wood on the front end. 
I had to discard the knife blade Marine 
Corps sight the first thing, and replace it 
with a Sheard gold bead for use in the 
timber and bad light. This was the first of 
the bolt action .22s that I saw after the war, 
and while I thought it an ugly pup—as she 
was—I figured that I could remold it nearer 
to the heart’s desire. With these few changes 
you can have one of the best little hunting 
rifles you ever used and at the same time 
have a match rifle that will shoot with the 
best of them. This arm is absolutely accu- 
rate. The rear peep sight could be improved 
on, and I am about to send for one of the 
new Lyman sights. Mine has given me no 
trouble, however, but I am sometimes afraid 

| that it will be knocked off in the car or 


field. Because of this fear I made an auxil- 
iary V-shaped rear sight to fit in the groove 
of the peep, and sighted it in at 100 yards. 
This should remove any objections that you 
fellows who do not like the peep sight have 
for this arm. Any one of you can make one 
yourself with a little patience, and which- 
ever way you like it, you will have one of 
the closest shooting sporting match rifles 
you have ever used. 

Now, for the guns that I am accused of 
being a nut over—the short ones—I have 
shot and used most makes, models and cali- 
bers, and this is how I have finished—al- 
most: The .38 Special for all-round work, 
speed and handiness cannot be beaten, to 
my notion. For one who wants a weapon 
that is effective and at the same time in- 
conspicuous, the four-inch-barreled Smith & 
Wesson, with the action smoothed and 
lightened, is probably the fastest gun made, 
as McCutchen proved—and provided, of 
course, that it is carried properly. 

Some of you (probably Chauncey Thomas) 
will contend that the .38 Special has not 
sufficient stopping power for a weapon of 
defense. I will admit, too, that I have a 
weakness for the old .45 single action, and 
will take that up with you later, but will try 
to show you that the .38 is good medicine. 

Wichita Falls, Texas, had become too 
tough. It was hard to get convictions in 
the courts, and the criminal element had be- 
come a menace. The good citizens per- 
suaded one McCormack of the Ranger force 
to accept the position of chief of police. 
Mac had only been in office a few weeks 
and was cleaning the town out in great 
shape when the time for the annual rodeo 
came around. Bud Ballew, the right-hand 
bower of Pat Garret of Oklahoma, came 
down to take it in. Now Bud and Pat were 
considered about the two premier gunmen 
of the Sooner State, both of them having 
upward of eight men to their credit. The 
second day Bud commenced to get rough 
and “take in” a certain soft drink emporium. 
It was also said that he made considerable 
war talk. Someone sent for McCormack to 
“pen him.” Bud always carried two guns— 
a .44 Special Smith & Wesson short barrel 
and a .45 single action. McCormack went 
after him, carrying a .38 Special Smith & 
Wesson for a second gun. When he tried 
to take him in, Ballew made a break for his 
gun, but the officer beat him to it with the 
.38. It did not knock him down, but the 
first shot, in the abdomen, seemed to par- 
alyze him, and McCormack placed five of 
them in him—killing him—before he ever 
got his gun clear from the holster. This 
should be interesting to peace officers, for 
this was a harder, gamier man than 99 per 
cent of them ever run into in a lifetime. 
The cartridges used were the flat-nosed Colt 
Special, crossed about a quarter of an inch 
deep with a jeweler’s saw. Most men when 
they have to shoot make the mistake of 
either trying for a head or heart shot, while 
the records show that a man shot in the 
“soldier’s complexion” has his nervous sys- 
tem so upset that he is either incapable of 
putting up further fight or is slowed down 
so that he can be finished with the greatest 
amount of safety. 

The second gun is a .38 Officers’ Model 
Colt with a Sheard gold bead front sight 
and adjustable rear sights. For ’coon, cat, 
jacks, coyotes and bullfrogs it is the gun 
par excellence. I have smoothed and light- 
ened the action, and find that this gun gets 
all there is out of the very accurate cartridge 
for which it is adapted. If I were to be 


compelled to own one gun for all purposes, 
this would be my choice. 
The other revolver is obsolete as far as 

















the makers are concerned. It is one of a 
lo’ put out several years ago, which for some 
urknown reason were never continued. It 
is a .44 Special Smith & Wesson with four- 
inch barrel and encased ejector rod. For 
) man who needs must carry a gun of 
heivy caliber, this gun filled a long-felt 
wont, for it combined all of the good and 
well-known Smith & Wesson features, as 
well as the one for which the celebrated 
Peacemaker was famous, and the reason that 
most of them are carried, namely, the 
strength to sledge a prisoner into subjection 
without having to shoot him. For this rea- 
son I believe the Carnegie people should 
yote the Colt factory a medal, for this feature 
of the old gun has saved more lives than 
Tan Lac and Peruna. This gun is very fast 
nd accurate. You will find that most of 
them found their way into the hands of 
rangers and peace officers and men who had 
to carry a heavy gun; and no amount of 
money would separate a man from it. It is 
the only gun ever made by anyone that 
weaned the old-timers away from their single 
actions—and now they won’t even make one 
for you. 

In one of the foregoing paragraphs I said 
that I had finished with buying guns—al- 
most. There is one other gun, however, now 
in course of construction. Many of you 
older readers of the magazine remember how 
hard we tried several years ago to get one 
of the factories to turn us out a Frontier 
model with a swing-out cylinder. We named 
it after our old friend Ashley Haines, call- 
ing it the Haines model. We are now mak- 
ing one in a shop in Fort Worth, and in 
addition are incorporating a feature that 
will permit one to drive fence posts with it 
without danger of putting the mechanism of 
the gun out of commission. If this gun is 
successful, and there is no reason why it 
should not be, this shop, which now makes 
a specialty of remodeling Springfields and 
restocking fine shotguns, is going to build 
them to order. For certain reasons we are 
making this gun in a .45. The only other 
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one that I know of is the one owned by Gus | 


Peret in a .38 Special, and made for him by 
J. W. Cowan of Yoncalla, Ore. 

Won’t some of you old-timers, including 
A. A. H. himself, come forward and relieve 
yourselves in regard to the above? By 
proper presentation this arm could be made 


the official arm of such organizations as the | 
various state constabularies, ranger forces | ‘ 


and other law-enforcing bodies composed of 


men who know and appreciate arms made |: 


for a particular purpose. Personally—and I 
have talked with a number of them—I’ll bet 
you would find one on every scout belt along 


the border in twelve months after it came |: 
out. rom my experience as a soldier, too, |: 
| firmly believe that this would be a far |: 


better arm for soldiers of varied experience 
than either the automatic or double-action 
sidearm as now used. It not only can be 
fired as fast as necessary, but it is as sure 
s death and taxes, and is fool-proof. A 
‘un in which a man has confidence makes 
. confident man, and I know there were lots 
of men in the last show who did not have 
that degree of confidence in their arms a 
re should have in anything used to protect 
ife. 


My speech is closed, gentlemen of the |: 


ury. The Honorable Court awaits your de- 
cision. One by one we have tried them all. 
Some we have sent on their way to oblivion. 
)thers we have caused to be hung in our 
alls as fitting companions for honorable 
1en, because of their tried and proven quali- 
ies. We have offered a strong plea for our 
lient in this and the previous trials. We 
ave placed evidence in your hands to prove 
hat he is a good and fitting companion for 
vou, and one who should be permitted to 
ibide in your midst. Do not cast him out. 
yentlemen, we trust that you will return a 
erdict favorable to the defendant. 
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MARBLES | Gun Sights 
Make Every Shot Certain 


Don’t “guess” when buying sights—know what you're getting. Youcan 
place utmost reliance in Marble’s sights—for every gun and all purposes. 
Marble’s Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun 













Cleaners. etc., for every hour in the 
g open. At most dealers—by mail 
vy if you can’t get them. Ask for 


catalog. 


Marble’s Flexible 


Rear Sight 
Stem is not rigid—held by strong 
spring——-won't break when 
struck—perfect rear sight. List 
price, 2 discs, $4.00 


Sheard Gold Bead 
Front Sight 


Shows up fine in dark tim- 
ber—will not blur in bright 





Marble’s 





V-M light. Shows same color on 
Front different colored objects. $1.65 
Sight Marble’s Standard 





Front Sight 


Adds valuable moments to both 
ends of the day, at a favorable 
time for shots at big game. $1.10. 


Easy to see in any light—will not 
blur. Ideal to use with Flexible Rear 
Sight. Face and lining of aperture 
made of Pope’s Island gold. $1.65. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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Read 


Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 50c; 
Size 10, 55c; Size 8, 60c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 80c; Size 
8, 90c per dozen. 





/ neg < ce + 0 aan Z Catalog of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
| CTE 4.00 Lines, etc., Post Free. 


Either Cash or C. O. D. 


FEATURE PHOTO — 
CAZENOVIA, N. Y. . 188 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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DENVER COLO. 
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One layer of sole leath- 
er and three of water- 
proofed leather between 
7 feet and the ground. 
Never-Rip Seams. 





1 Staunch as a boot, yet flexible as a 
moccasin, “Ike Walton” gives the 
} sportsman the very limit of comfort 
: and service on 
his trips and 
) tramps. Stands 
hardest kind of 
; service, yet is the 
) lightest of boots. 
/ Made to your meas- 
ure from chocolate 
chrome—the finest of 
waterproof cow-hides, 
with flexible, long-last- 
ing Maple-Pac soles. 


If your dealer doesn’t 
carry them, insist on his 
ordering them for you. 
Write for catalog. 


W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
912 Capron Street 
Berlin, Wis. 
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Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of | 


P Bla | 
or body, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 






ckheads, Acne Eruptions on the face | 


- WRITE TODAY for my FREE Booklet, | 

A CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, telling how I cured | 
myself after being afllicted 15 years. $1,000 Cold | 
Cash says I can clear your skin of the above blemishes. | 
E. S- GIVENS, 138 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. | 


SMITH GUNS 


Last a Lifetime 








They Never Shoot Loose 


Write for Catalog No. 323 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
FULTON, NEW YORK 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Bidg. San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: No. 5 State Street, 
New York City 
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Work With 
Chas. T. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As a _ constant 
reader of your most delightful publication, 
I do not hesitate to say that the July number 


| was more appreciated by me than any other 


single issue. Noting with interest an article 


| on “Quick Work with the Six-gun,” it oc- 


curred to me that a brief account of time 
and accuracy achieved by my friend V— 
and myself might be of equal interest to 
others. 

Personally, I have been using a revolver 
since about 1912. My friend, however, has 
only had about two years’ practice with this 
weapon. For about eighteen months we have 
been endeavoring to achieve as near as pos- 
sible the results credited to various “old- 
timers.” In order to eliminate guess-work 
on the subject a mutual friend of ours kindly 
timed our shots on June 4th. 

The actual target was swung at about the 
height of the average man’s chest, and meas- 
ured 12 inches across by 16 inches from top 
to bottom. Two methods of shooting were 
used. One, starting at a point about 12 
yards from the target, the person about to 
fire walked directly toward the target, hands 


| at sides, gun in holster. At an undetermined 


point, ranging in distance from 8 to 12 


| paces away from the target, the word “go” 
| was given without any preparatory com- 
| mand. 


At the word, the gun was to be 
drawn and one shot fired at the target in 
the shortest possible time. The second 
method was to stand with the back to and 
on line with the target; at the command 
ready, start walking away from the target, 


| and when a point between 6 and 10 paces 


from the target was reached, the word “go” 
was given without further preparation. At 
the word “go” the person shooting had to 
turn, draw, and fire. 

The -first score was run by V—, using 
single-action Colt Frontier .45, gun carried 
in open holster, tied down; no coat was 


| worn. Starting at a point 12 yards from the 


target, and walking naturally toward it, the 
word “go” was given unexpectedly at a point 
anywhere between 12 to 8 paces from the 
target. Time was taken from the word “go” 


| to the sound of the shot. Only shots actually 


placed in the 12x 16 target were counted as 
hits, altho a background showed that all 
except three of the shots fired during our 
course would have registered on a target the 
size of an average man. 

Record of V— walking toward target: 
First shot in 12-5 seconds, miss. On sec- 
ond and third attempts the “draw” was a 
failure. Fourth shot 11-5 seconds, hit; fifth 
shot 12-5 seconds, miss; sixth shot 11-5 
seconds, miss; seventh shot 11-5 seconds, 
hit. 

My first shot fired as above, using 714- 
inch Frontier .45, showed first shot 1 1-5, 
miss; second 11-5, miss; third 11-5, hit; 
fourth shot 1 second, miss; fifth shot 1 1-5, 
miss. With the exception of one shot which 
was pulled high in the air, all registered in 
the background. 

The next course was run as follows: 
Standing with back to the target, walking 
from target, turning and firing one shot on 
the word “go,” given unexpectedly when 
6 to 10 paces from the target. V—’s first 
shot 11-5, hit; second shot “muff”; third 
11-5, miss; fourth 12-5, hit; fifth, muff; 
sixth 12-5, miss; seventh 11-5, hit. Run- 
ning the same course myself gave the fol- 
lowing results: First shot 12-5, miss; sec- 


ond 11-5, miss; third 11-5, hit; fourth 11-5, 


| hit: fifth 12-5, hit. The first and last shots 


were faulty in the draw, as hand did not 
fall properly on gun-butt, and a slight shift- 
ing of the grip was necessary. 

Using a Colt double action .45, V— again 





the Six-Gun 
Peck, Jr. 


ran the course walking toward target. All 
shots missed the small target, but with one 
exception registered on the background. 
Time was shown as follows: First shot, 
1 second; second shot, 45 of a second; 
third shot, 11-5; fourth shot, 45; fifth shot, 
muff; sixth shot, 1 second. Walking from 
the target, turning and firing one shot, V— 
muffed the first shot; second shot 11-5, hit; 
third 1 second, miss; fourth shot 1 1-5, miss; 
fifth shot 11-5, hit; sixth shot 11-5, hit. 

Rerunning the course toward target, my- 
self, using S. & W. .45, model 1917: First 
shot was made in 11-5 seconds, hit; second, 
third and fourth shots were each made in 
1 second flat, missed the target, but. regis- 
tered on background; fifth shot in 11-5 sec- 
onds, was faulty and went wild. Walking 
from target, turning and firing, I registered 
hit with the first shot in 11-5 seconds; 
second 1] 1-5, miss; third 12-5, miss; fourth 
11-5, miss; fifth 4-5, hit. All shots regis- 
tered on the background. 

Again, using double action, but firing two 
shots to each “string,” we took the course 
walking toward target. Time was taken from 
the word “go” to the first shot, and stopped 
at the second shot. Time between shots can 
be obtained by subtracting the time given 
for the first shot from the time given for the 
second. First group, by V—, 1 second, and 
13-5, one hit; (time between first and sec- 
ond shots 3-5 second); second group 45 
and 11-5, both misses; third trial a muff; 
fourth group 1 second and 11-5, one hit. 

Firing the same course, I registered 11-5 
and 12-5, one hit, on the first string. Sec- 
ond 1 second and 12-5, one hit; third 4-5 
and 12-5, one hit. On this last string the 
first shot, altho very speedy, was faulty, due 
to insecure grip, and the shifting of grip to 
correct hold resulted in loss of time between 
shots. Then using the Colt-Frontier .45, 744- 
inch barrel, and firing two strings of two 
shots each, walking toward the target, and 
at the word “go” drawing and firing from 
open holster not tied down; the first string 
shot 11-5 seconds for first shot, and 2 sec- 
onds from the word “go” for the second. 
Time of 4-5 seconds between shots, and both 
shots registered in the 12x16 target. On 
the second group the time was identical, 
being 11-5 and 2 seconds, one shot register- 
ing in small target, the other missing and 
registering in the background. 

It may be of interest to know that the 
holsters I used both for the single and 
double action guns were made by Hermann 
H. Heiser Company of Denver, Colo. I find 
it is not necessary to tie these down in order 
to permit of a quick draw. 

While we think the time attained was very 
encouraging, we still believe that greater 
accuracy can be achieved without a resultant 
loss of time, and are now working to that 
end. We are also working on shots at a 
moving target, and when definite results 
have been attained will be glad to advise 
you if you believe the matter will make in- 
teresting reading to other devotees of the 


sport. 


Washington, D. C. 





A Criticism 

Editor A. & A. Dept.:—Your letter an- 
swering my criticism in regard to statements 
made by you concerning the inaccuracy of 
the remodeled Springfield rifles, and the 
unsuitableness of Du Pont No. 80 for Spring- 
field ’06 cartridges, is at hand. I cannot 
understand why, if what you say regarding 
the tests of ammunition companies proving 
the inaccuracy of remodeled Springfields at 
500 yards and over is true, Major Whelen 
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has repeatedly said in “Arms and the Man” 
that remodeling does not affect accuracy. 
ind I cannot understand how in any way 
remodeling could affect any of the elements 
controlling accuracy, provided the barrel was 
not turned down. Consequently when 
\Major Whelen’s statements bear out what 


my own knowledge asserts, a mere empirical | 


statement is not sufficient evidence for me. 
Mr. Hession’s experience is easily explained 
by the fact that his star-gauged rifle was 
the more accurate of the two, but not be- 
cause it was remodeled. The only scientific 
way of determining the case would be to 
test the same rifle in the two separate stocks 
in a machine rest or in the way Major 
Whelen tests rifles. Unless you positively 
know that such tests have been conducted, 
and have borne out your statements, I think | 
you owe it to the readers of Outdoor Life to 
adopt at the very least an agnostic attitude 
toward this subject, particularly inasmuch 
as Major Whelen’s advice is contrary to 
yours. And if you still think you are right, 
why not evolve a reason, to explain the 
seeming inaccuracy of the sporter? I should 
be extremely interested, for I am one of the 
“nuts” and not a professional Springfield 
remodeler. I admit that I cannot cite in- 
stances of remodeled arms winning cham- 
pionships, but I have never seen a printed 
record of the species of Springfields used 
in matches, and considering the difference 
in price, it would not be surprising if, in a 
match, where weight is of no importance, 
the service arm as issued was used prac- 
tically exclusively. 

As regards No. 80 powder, I will merely 
say that Whelen has recommended it ex- 
clusively for the Springfield ’06 reloads for 
at least two years, and claims it has equal 
accuracy to No. 75. Mr. Dannefelser, who 
sells the Du Pont powders to the retail trade 
in New York City, no longer carries No. 75, 
as everyone of his trade now buys No. 80 in 
preference. This should have some signifi- 
cance. This is true because service bullets 
are used almost exclusively in this neighbor- 
hood, for it is admitted that No. 80 is too 
hot for lead bullets. 

New York. LamBert MurpPHy. 

Answer.—In our testing of ammunition in 
two plants it was conclusively proven that 
the military rifle was far more accurate than 
a sporting rifle using the same cartridge. 
When we first tested ammunition, there was 
no such thing as a military model that had 
been remodeled into a sporter and no tests 
could be made to determine this phase of 
shooting except as we would shoot the cart- 
ridges in military models and then shoot 
them in sporting models, but when we were 
last employed by an ammunition plant as 
ammunition tester, we tried this out more 
than once; also tried it when testing for the 
“fun of it” at our home during a period of 
several years, and not once did we find a 
remodeled military arm that would “shoot” 
with the arm as in its original condition. 
Of course, you could say, as you have re- 
garding Hession’s remodeled rifle, that it was 
not as accurate as the other—and you are 
right—it was not as accurate as the other 
after remodeling. We were told that that 
barrel cost $3,000 to make—in other words, 
enough barrels were made and set aside to 
make that barrel cost $3,000 by the time 
one was made that was accurate enough to 
satisfy Hession’s requirements. Don’t ask us 
how much of truth there is in this, as we 
are giving it to you as it was given to us. 
All of the sporting rifles have the forestock 
firmly fastioned to the barrel, and a similar 
course is taken in the remodeled military 
rifles; as a result, as the rifle is fired, the 
barrel will warm up and tend to spring in 
the direction in which the most strain lies. 
If you are a target shot, especially with a 
military rifle, you will know that the proper 


thing to do to make one of these rifles extra | 


accurate is to remove the stock and cut off 
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Earn That Gun For Your Hunting 
Trip Free in Spare Moments! 


All you have to do is take subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE, and 
you’d be surprised how easy that is. You can earn any gun you like 
—depending on the number of subscriptions sent in. 

If a gun retails for $35.00, send us 35 new subscriptions (renewals 
do not count) at $2.00 each, and it’s yours. 

| Write us for blanks, sample copy and full information. If you prefer 
/some other premium, we will be glad to quote prices on anything 
<n in OUTDOOR LIFE, or you may have the cash if you 
prefer. 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 





New Subscriptions 





: New Subscriptions Fora at $2.00 Each 
For a at $2.00 Eac Parker VHE, with ejector ................................ 94 
45 Colt Automatic............ EET a PET Ee 80 
Colt’s Weg Patetnas ke 31 ie ‘A. “« Grade, with ejector —................. 81 
.38-40 Colt Single Action, 32- 40, A 40, .45.. 29 Parker Vit Shapes Automatic ..............-.--- ‘ = 
-22 Colt Automatic. ........-----cc-co-e-scceeneeoes 27 1912 Winchester Shotgun with matted rib. 63 
.388 Smith & Wesson, Special Military... 31 1912 Winchester Shotgun ....000000000000..... 54 
SP Ge UN A CNIOE oinsiscw ests ctenn ewe 27 Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun, with ejector..... 68 
.38 Colt Double Action, Army Special SE ES . 68 
Ng EE ees a ae 26 1911 Winchester Automatic Shotgun eaten 32 
.3880 Savage Auto Pistol, 1917...........00000...... 25 a atid eens ninaataeensincheemetcceenne : 4 
Ro aeRO GET ee Ty gee . | rie ORC oO ek a a 
e Colt Auto Pistol Peeeeaecee ceeeeeececnnenssneeeeeee 20 Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun 0000000000... 55 
La A IP a ee 20-Gauge Marlin, Hammerless " 5O 
RIFLES omy, Me LS et Aa a . 45 
_ I cS Na ae 48 
.250- 3000 Savage, bolt . See ee ee Se ee 53 12 2 -Gauge Ww inchester, 1897, takedown ner a oi 46 
.250-3000 Savage, | NT ER CL ie I Ie Sa 38 
—— — enamacaitdl Trombone meee .25, “ ae Stevens, Hammerless ...................... 28 
5 ca a ieee a 2-Gauge Stevens, hammer .........................-.--. 22 
1895 Winchester Takedown ........................ 62  410-Gauge Iver-Johnson or Stevens Shotgun 12 
el acca bine, frame, ’06 fram ms 49 Quotation on any other make you wish furnished 
avage Carbine, 1899, solid frame, on request 
.303 : i Scvsiniglesse 
.30-30 Winchester, . ‘25- 35, “32 Special . ‘ 41 on a 
22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special ........._ 26 Fishing Tackle 
1 .22 Winchester Repeater ............ 25 * * . 
1906 .22 Winchester Repeater .............. ; . 2 res kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. You - 
22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919... ae gure it out for yourself—for instance, if a 
2 Remington, 12-A ............... 22 rod retails for $20.00, twenty new subscrip- 
22 Marlin, Hammerless ......... : 27 tions will earn it. 
.30-30 Marlin, lever action ..... 34 


Outing Equipment 


Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, 22-cal 15 
Stevens 27 Favorite, .22-cal 11 


Stevens 12 Marksman, .22-cal ..... a ee 
nit ! 4 — camp stoves, stools, tables, clothing 
Seve 26 Conk het. Sheet 7 anything you wish. If a tent retails for 
Stevens 14% Little Scout, .22-cal. ..... . 6 $30.00, send us thirty new subscriptions. 
January 26, 1922. 
My .800-Cal. Savage rifle you gave me for securing 60 subscriptions to Outdoor Life has arrived 


all O. K., and want to express my appreciation of this excellent present and to say that I am well 
pleased with it is only poses it in a mild manner. Of all my prize possessions, this will be the 
choicest. Guns are my hobby, and this one is a beauty in design and workmanship, and will, I be- 
lieve, be a leader in the game field. As this gun came to me without cost and for very little effort, 
it seems more like a real present, and I will always prize it very highly. Thanking you very much 
for same, and for past favors, I beg to remain, 


Yours for future success, 
J. HORACE IRWIN, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


TEAR OFF COUPON, fill it out to suit yourself and send it to us by return mail. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 
Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full informa- 
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KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 





Protected Ivory Bead, Spark Point Gold Bead, 
Price $1.00 Price $1.60 

Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced blade with 
matted guard protecting bead and preventing blur. 
Spark Point Gold Bead haspatented STEEL CENTER 
and braced construction. 

These sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, BEST SIGHT- 
ING BEAD SIGHTS EVER PRODUCED. Made to fit ALL ARMS. 





SCREW-DRIVER POINT 2. 





EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.75 
Fiat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Has adjustable re- 
versibledisc with FOURsighting notches. White Diamondonone side 
iving EIGHT COMBINATIONS, also DOUBLE ELEVATOR, Screw 

river point—rigid and no blur. Made for all Rifles and Carbines. 

EIGHT COMBI- 
NATION Folding 
Leaf Sights. With 
adjustable white 
diamond toward 
the eye this sight 
can be turned up 
and used when s0 
dark a peep sight 
is useless. Made 
for all Rifles and 
Carbines. Catalogue 
“O"’ of over 100 
other models of 
King Sights and 
Flat-Top, Folded, ‘‘Modern Sights for 
Price $1.60 Modernarms, free, 


D.W. KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and { 


GUIDE | 


I take parties | 
into the best | 
sheep and elk 
country in t 

b 





Semi-Buckhorn 
U 





Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son’s Hole, 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U. S. 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bearand lion dogs on thiscontinent. 























Adustable Diaphragm Clearance 


We guarantee satisfaction, of your money 
refunded. The adjustment feature places owr 
phones on a par with the world’s greacest makes. 


Our sales plan eliminates dealer's prohts and 
tosses from bad accounts, hence the low price, 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 


deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free. 





$200 REWARD 


for information leading to the recovery 
of white, liver and ticked, female pointer 
lost at Manitoba training grounds, July 


11, 1922. Answers to “Lady.” Evi- 
dently found and brought south. The 
above picture taken of her last April. 
Sportsmen, keep this in mind and notify 


C. E. SYKES ARDMORE, OKLA. 
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all points where the barrel may be touching 
the wood; also to relieve the wood around 
the barrel under the front band so that it 
will not touch the barrel in any respect—in 
fact, the wood will be cut away so that one 
can take the hand and rattle the barrel 
around slightly. This allows free play for 
the barrel to give in any and all directions 
when warming up; also will not retard or 
interfere with the vibrations of the barrel in 
any respect. On the contrary, the sporter 
restricts the vibrations of the barrel so that 
as the barrel warms up, the bullets will creep 
to the top or bottom or to either side of the 
target, as the pressure exerted by the fore- 
stock may cause the barrel to give or spring. 
In our tests to determine the vibrations of 
rifle barrels, we tried out this very thing and 
would take sporting rifles, shoot them as they 
were issued, then remove the forestock and 
shoot again. We even went so far as to 
remove the dove-tailed fixtures that hold the 
magazine to the barrel on Winchester rifles, 
and found that in a series of shots the bul- 
lets would group themselves more consist- 
ently when shot from a free barrel than from 
one restricted in its vibrations by either 
forestock or magazine. We also tested the 
6 mm. Lee, the first military arm to be 
issued as a sporter, and removed both 
screws (for some of the old rifles had two 
screws connecting the forestock and the bar- 
rel) in the forestock, with the result that the 
rifle shot nearly 50 per cent better than be- 
fore—that is, over a series of shots. You 
can never tell by one shot. In the case of 
one Hotchkiss sporter, the forearm sprung 
a quarter of an inch away from the barrel 
when the screws that held it in place were 
removed. We have taken photographs of the 
vibrations of rifle barrels during these and 
other tests, and were surprised to note the 
changes in the nodes of the vibrations and 
in the position of the muzzle of the barrel 
in the cycle of vibrations when the bullet 
issued from the barrel—depending upon 
whether the barrel was retarded in its move- 
ments by a rigid fastening or was free to 
vibrate in all directions. In answering a 
man’s query regarding the reloading of cart- 
ridges, we do not have as clear a statement 
in all cases as we would could we talk with 
the man in person, for he does not say that 
“I will always use jacketed bullets, etc.,” 
but generally says “what charge of what 
powder,” and we have to guess at the rest. 
Conditions, as you know, alter a man’s view- 
point. We have known Major Whelen to 
advocate a thing very strenuously for several 
years, only to turn squarely against it later 
on. He advocated the use o: grease in rifle 
barrels for fifteen years, and once ridiculed 
us when we said spittle would give better 
results, only to come out aggressively against 
it this last three years, when he has been in 
a better position to test these things out, 
and find out the true nature of the action of 
grease in a rifle barrel. Before 1919 it made 
no difference that Springfield bolts blew out, 
with men using grease, more often than 
otherwise; it was still advocated until the 
test department of the Bureau of Mines 
proved that grease did not retard fouling or 
help to remove the residue of the powder, 
when it was taboo in shooting circles. It 
seems to be the same with reloading. Major 
Whelen seems to look at this phase of shoot- 
ing from the military or jacketed bullet 
standpoint, while we have to consider both. 
If a man used a charge of No. 80 with lead 
bullets and leaded the barrel of his pet rifle 
badly, we would get a call-down that would 
make your attempt seem puerile in the ex- 
treme. It might be well to read the article 
on vibrations that appeared in Arms and 
the Man about a year ago; the writer was 


| Major Hatcher, or Major Wilhelm.—KEditor. 





Some matches must be made in heaven; 
they won’t start a fire. 


Reloading Stunts 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Thinking that 
short account of my reloading experiences 
and methods might be of interest to | 
fraternity, I will give some of them. \ 
experience in reloading ammunition cov 
over twenty-five years, beginning with thie 
32-20 and embracing fully one-half of «|| 
popular American rifle and revolver cart- 
ridges up to date. 

My present armament consists of a Savage 
N.R.S. .22, Springfield ’03, Krag, and unti 
very recently a Winchester ’06. For the past 
twenty years | have been more especially 
interested in reduced loads for .30-caliber 
rifles, and have—for an amateur—performed 
a relatively large number of experiments, 
mostly by “rule of thumb” methods it is true, 
but in spite of lack of scientific detail I fee] 
safe in saying that the final results have 
been most gratifying. 

It often makes me laugh when I read what 
some of the reloaders insist as being im- 
possible or how complicated they consider 
the preparing of reduced power ammunition 
to be. For instance, many declare that cast 
bullets are not accurate enough in quick 
twist arms. This may be if they do not 
know how to reload or perhaps their idea 
of accuracy is too strenuous. 

Now, with either Krag or Springfield (as 
well as with others) I have many times made 
groups of 25 to 50 shots measuring % inch 
at 50 feet and 1% inches at 50 yards—using 
a cheap and very inexpensive cast bullet 
load. Many ten-shot groups are much 
smaller, but such results are plenty good 
enough for the average holder. I have 
Lyman receiver sights, and when testing in- 
variably assume a comfortable sitting or 
prone position without artificial rest. 

My standard reduced load for all .30 cali- 
bers consists of the Ideal bullet .308241, cast 
of various tempers, and Du Pont shotgun 
smokeless. For .30-30 and .303 Savage | 
use 9 to 10 grains; fer .30-40, 10 to 12 
grains, and for Springfield °06, 11 to 13 
grains. Greater charges may be used with 
fair accuracy. I have used up to 15 grains 
in the Krag and had no leading, but the 
groups were nearly 50 per cent larger, on 
an average, with more fliers. 

It is highly important to have cast bullets 
somewhat larger than the groove diameter of 
barrel. My Krag (with a new Springfield 
Arsenal barrel) tapers from .309 at the 
breech to .3084 at muzzle, and the best re- 
sults have been attained by leaving the bul- 
lets .312, as cast. The Springfield calipers 
.3082 uniformly, and I get better results by 
sizing to .311. 

The temper of the bullets does not seem 
to be very important, just as long as they 
are hardened somewhat. When using tin to 
harden a mixture of anywhere from one to 
ten to one to twenty gives good results. In 
reality, I rarely bother to apportion the 
metals exactly, and for hardening usually 
use cheap grades of soft babbitt; the higher 
grades, especially nickel alloyed, separate 
out, consequently will not work well. <A 
bullet so hardened has a considerably higher 
fusing temperature than one hardened with 
tin, so will stand a heavier charge. 

With Du Pont shotgun smokeless there is 
no sign of fusing of the bullet base unless 
charges upwards of 16 grains are used, and 
then, of course, the pressure is excessive fo1 
any cast bullet. It is important that the 
bullets be cast perfectly, especially at their 
bases. I have yet to see good bullets made 
without an Ideal dipper or similar con- 
trivance. 

For a bullet lubricant I make a mixture 
of beeswax, paraffine, cylinder oil and pow- 
dered graphite. The latter is kept from 
settling by stirring as the grease gradually 
hardens in cooling. Just sufficient wax 
should be used to make the grease adhere 
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to the bullet and it should be as heavy as | 
yp ssible and still be worked into the lubri- | 
c.'ing grooves of the bullet with the fingers. 

in some rifles the chambers are tight 
erough so that the shell does not expand 
sulficiently in the neck to render these over- 
sive bullets loose in the shell; but most of 
them do, so if necessary, resize the necks 
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The three leading magazines in the outdoor field, cover- 
ing every phase of outdoor life in all parts of the country. 


They feature stories by the most prominent and popular 
writers, and aside from spending many enjoyable evenings 
reading these interesting articles, you gain much knowledge 
on how to camp, fish, hunt, etc. Many stories which are later 
published in book form are found in these splendid magazines 
—all for the small sum of $5.00. 


J iii mm inn mm mm  m mmm  n 


If you wish to make your friends presents of two of the 
magazines, and take one yourself, we will send them a card 
bearing your name as donor, and start the subscription with 
any issue you desire, or we can send all three to friends if 
you prefer. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscription to the 
Great Sportsmen Trio. Canadian $6.25; Foreign $7.50. 


HHWUTNAILL 


Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor 
Life and Field and Stream. Canadian $4; Foreign $4.75. 











Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor 
Life and Outers Recreation. Canadian $4; Foreign $4.75. 


s) the bullet will require some little pres- 
sure (20 to 50 pounds) to seat it, and crimp 
very lightly or not at all. 
\ metal-cased bullet of proper length 
(usually shorter than the service bullet) and 
of groove diameter will often show slightly 
smaller groups, especially at 100 yards and 
over, than cast bullet loads, but the differ- 
ence is scarcely worth considering, and the 
use of such bullets easily triples the cost. 
[ have tried practically all of the powders 
used for reduced loads, and the shotgun 
powder is as good as any and vastly cheaper 
than the strictly rifle powders. No. 80 gives 
occasional hang-fires in the large powder 
space of the ’06 shell, but the shotgun pow- 
der never does, no matter how small the 
charge or what position the rifle is in. Cast 
bullets, properly hardened and with the 
charges as given, will not lead a barrel if it 
is in even half-way good condition; in fact, 
a barrel that is rough enough to foul hor- | 
ribly with cupro-nickel in the course of | 
firing twenty rounds of service ammunition, 
slow fire, does not lead a particle. But do 
not fire these reduced loads when there is 
any fouling in the barrel from high-power $7.00 VA a 
loads; but high-power loads may be fired | 
immediately after the reduced loads without (Save $2.00) 
any bad effects on barrel or accuracy. - - 
I usually begin my practice with reduced The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines Published 
loads and end up with service ammunition, ~ Ae 
and clean with Crystal Cleaner. If reduced 
loads only are used, I simply pump or pour 
boiling hot water thru the bore, dry and 
grease. No after-cleaning is necessary, and 
I have fired 10,000 rounds in one barrel 
without its showing a blemish. As a rule 
smokeless primers should be used, but I[ 
have obtained splendid results with black 
powder primers when unable to procure the 
others. Simply prime with about 3 grains 
of black powder, follow with the smokeless 
charge and a light wadding of tissue paper 
pressed down firmly to hold the two kinds 
of powder in position. Just takes a little 
more time. 
In the Springfield I have, these loads re- 
quire but 5 minutes elevation at 25 yards 
ibove the 100-yard 0 of service load, and 
exactly same setting laterally. So when I 
slip out the big-game load and put in a 
small-game load I can ignore the slight dif- 
ference in elevation at usual small-game 
ange. 
The Krag requires 16 minutes elevation | 
nd 6 minutes right windage, under above 
range conditions. 
The noise of these loads, especially in the | 
Krag with its 30-inch barrel, is not loud 
nough to preclude plenty of practice around 
amp, and they will equal the .22 long rifle 
n accuracy under hunting conditions at any | 
ange, with vastly greater killing power, and 
heir cost is about the same. 
I do not know just how many times the 
shells will stand reloading with such loads, | 
vsut [ have kept account of some up to 25 
imes, and they were as good as ever. 
After you have developed one good re- 
luced load and one good high-power load, 
stick to these and do not change without 
‘xcellent reasons, for if you do you will be 
ilways mixed up and will be unable to tell | 
‘xactly what your rifle will do at each range. 
‘Beware of the man with one gun.” 
Wash. Capt. Morris S. Brown. 





First Comp.—The barber cut me face all | 
up while tellin? me a story. 
Second Comp.—A story illustrated with | 


cuts, eh. 


Any of these can be sent to different addresses if desire. 
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lefever 


New Lerever NitrRo- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchasedin 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 



















Every 

gun proof- 
tested with an 
extreme load. 
Astandardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Get Out on Skis 


these crisp, invigorat- 
ing days and enjoy snow- 
time’s most thrilling, 
healthfulsport. Youdon’t 
need to be an expert to have 
greatfun. Every pair of 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


bears the blue trade-mark. 
Look for it. Made by the World’s 
Largest Ski Manufacturers. 
Send for Free Booklet 
on Skiing 
Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 


~ 
XS \ hae 8 Merriam Park 
— ST. PAUL, MINN. 








































An Axe That Is An Axe 
Your Individual 


SPORTSMAN AXE 
er SNITEAL 


Permanently etched in Gold 
Delivered anywhere postpaid 
for $1.50. Sent C.0.D for 

10c extra. - 








Weighs 1% Ibs. has 3% in. 
cutting edge of finest erneible 
steel. Best 13 in. hickory handles 
with ‘‘cant slip’’ grip. 





Satisfactiod guaran- 
teed, or your money 
back instantly. 











Fine Leather Sheath Twenty- 
Five Cents Extra—Send for 
yours mow. Circular on request 


MURKIN SUPPLY CO., 


DANZIG RIFLE 


Cal. 8 mm. and .30-’06 Govt. 





Be sure to state initial 
wanted. 


WARREN, PA. 












PRICE, $20.75 


Specifications: Fine walnut stock, checkered 
pistol grip, reinforced tapering Krupp steel 
barrel, silver front sight, two-leaf hunting rear 
sight, double set hair trigger. Magazine holds 
5 imported or American cartridges. Weight 6% 
Ibs. Limited supply; order immediately. 


NATIONAL MILITARY SHOP 
742 9th Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Conducted by C. G. WILLIAMS 


Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with questions if answers are desired by 
mail. Write questions clearly, legibly and briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not 
necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names 








In the July number I noticed an article in 
Arms and Ammunition Queries which contained 
the assertion that a 9 mm. Luger was not any 
more powerful than the 7.65 mm. Luger. How 
would you explain that? Now, I do not remem- 
ber whether it said it has the same power or 
the same velocity, for I have not the July num- 
ber at hand. I have a 9 mm. Luger, 4-inch 
barrel; I bought it under the impression that it 
was a genuine German manufactured pistol, but 
it has the American seal on it (eagle, thirteen 
stars and E pluribus unum)). It also has the 
initials D W W C upon the breech. It also has 
the word loaded instead of the word geladen, 
which I noticed on other German Lugers. It 
does not contain the word gesichert on the 
safety lock. (45141 Germany” is the number.) 
How far should it shoot? Is this a genuine 
German manufactured Luger?—Eric C. Kemer- 
ling, Amery, Wis. 

Answer.—lI will acknowledge that I am at 
fault in making the statement regarding the 
9 mm. and 7.65 mm. Luger—that the 7.65 mm. 
was the equal of the 9 mm. in power—but really 
what is 12 foot-pounds when we consider that 
all makers and contractors of cartridges allow 
double that figure for variation between two 
cartridges and consider them to be perfect? 
When the United States government made con- 
tracts for cartridges before the war they stated 
that the cartridges could have a velocity of 2,700 
plus or minus 20 foot-seconds, which would make 
an actual variance of 40 foot-seconds between 
two cartridges. If you will compute the energy 
of the two cartridges, one with a velocity of 
2,700 foot-seconds and the other with a velocity 
of 2,740 foot-seconds, you will get an energy of 
2,426 and 2,497 respectively. I have used the 
above illustration to try to demonstrate to you 
that 12 foot-pounds of energy is but a very small 
amount after all. At the time that the govern- 
ment adopted the .45 Colt automatic pistol as 
the official side arm of the army, they purchased 
a quantity of Luger pistols from Germany for a 
test, and the pistols were marked as you state. 
Shortly after this one could find these pistols for 
sale in the various stores where German-made 
guns seem to predominate. These guns were 
used by the United States Army for about one 
year, when they were sold and found their way 
into the hands of sportsmen. I cannot say how 
many of these guns were imported into the coun- 
try, but there must have been a _ considerable 
quantity. I believe that you have one of those 
Lugers.—Editor. 


I have a good friend who is somewhat of 
a gun enthusiast, like myself, and we would like 
to know whether or not you have ever had any 
experience with a double-barreled shotgun made 
by Victor Sarasqueta, of Guipuzeoa, Eibar, 
Spain. My friend claims this to be an especially 
fine gun—this same make of gun being presented 
to the King of Spain as a present. I would like 
to know if you have ever had any experience 
with this gun, what the possibilities are with it, 
and how it compares with an American gun. 
am using an C. Smith, which I personally 
think is fine, but my friend claims that this 
Spanish gun is even better than the one I have, 
and he has one of the same make as mine.— 
Leigh Lambert, Price, Utah. 

Answer.—I have no doubt but that Victor 
Sarasqueta presented one of his shotguns to the 
King of Spain, but I understand that this same 
King bought and paid $1,100 for an Ithaca, 
Sousa Model, single-barrel trap gun. As far as 
this presentation formula goes, every gun firm 
in England has made and presented guns to the 
various Kings of England since time immemorial, 
but IT have never heard that, as a general thing, 
any make of English gun will outshoot an 
American gun. As far as ornamentation is con- 
cerned, I have no doubt but that this presented 
gun has your Smith beat six ways for Sunday, 
but I very much doubt if it will outshoot the 
Smith. TI have had two chances to use these 
guns, and, of course, have taken the chance, and 
when the chance was given me that I could 
have bought one of them for $200 I turned the 
offer down, for it would not begin to shoot with 
the gun I then owned. I have seen English, 
French, Belgium and Spanish guns that had 
ornamentation of all kinds, so much so that they 
looked gauche, but while they cost several thous- 
and dollars, they would not bring down the 
game as well as a $20 American made gun. I 
just wish to state that an American made gun, 
an Ithaca, won the championship of Australia, 
over the traps, which does not speak well for 
foreign makes of guns.—Editor. 


_I have just purchased a new .250-3000 Savage 
rifle. Certain local would-be gun critics say | 
have made a poor choice on account of the 87- 
grain bullet being too light, and that a deer or 
black bear will travel for miles before dying 
even if hard hit. Would you recommend that | 
return this gun and get a .303 Savage, a .30-30 
Remington or a .382 Special Winchester? How 
do these guns compare in killing power? What 
cartridge would you recommend for hunting deer 
and black bear with the .250-3000? For target 
practice and small game like woodchucks?— 
John H. Porterfield, Oil City, Pa. 

Answer.—The .250-3000 Savage is more power- 
ful than any of the rifles mentioned, and I would 
advise that you keep it. If you hit a deer or 
bear in a vital spot you may be sure that they 
will die fully as quickly as tho hit with any 
gun mentioned. The standard cartridge with 
the 87-grain pointed bullet would be the best 
for target shooting and small game, while the 
Western Cartridge Company’s new cartridge 
loaded with the 100-grain bullet will give slightly 
greater power, tho it has less velocity, and will 
be equally as well as the standard cartridge for 
all larger game.—Editor. 


I just bought a new Marlin lever action .22- 
caliber rifle. I would like to know if it can be 
shot steady with long rifle cartridges, or is it 
best to use the short? Am going to use it on 
squirrels this season, and would like your advise 
on proper sights.—Richard Noble, Cleveland, O. 

Answer.—I believe that you have one of the 
best .22 rifles made, and it certainly is the fastest 
shooting one. It is also fully as accurate as 
any repeating .22 made, with the exception of 
some high-priced bolt action rifles. If you are 
going to shoot squirrels with this rifle, I would 
advise that you use the .22 long rifle with the 
hollow point bullet; also I would say that it is 
best to use the long rifle only, for after a few 
years’ use, if you have used .22 short, you will 
find that there is a ring of burnt metal just 
ahead of the short shell, which, if you shoot the 
long rifle cartridge, will cause the shell to ex- 
pand and stick. I would use the sights with 
which the rifle was equipped when it came from 
the factory. A good thing to do would be to 
start practicing, so that you will know what the 
rifle will do when you shoot at a squirrel.— 
Editor. 


What is your opinion of the new_110-grain 
bullet for the .30-30 put out by the Remington 
firm? Do you think it is a good load for deer 
and superior to the old 170-grain bullet?— 
R. MclIlween, Holland, Ore. 

Answer.—The new 110-grain bullet as loaded 
in the .30-30 by the Remington Arms Company 
will make a good deer load, and I believe it will 
be found to be superior to the old type or stand- 
ard load with the 170-grain bullet, as it has more 
energy. However, it will not be superior to the 
new load that is being brought out by several 
companies wherein the 170-grain bullet is given 
a velocity of 2,150 foot-seconds or better, as 
this new cartridge will give equal energy with 
the Remington load.—Editor. 


I have been greatly interested in the discus- 
sions from time to time in regard to a .22-caliber 
medium ‘high-power sharp-point cartridge, and 
guns to handle same, and am taking the liberty 
of sending in my ideas on the subject. Such 
a gun as I have tried to depict would be an ideal 
gun and load for all small game, such as jack- 
rabbit. squirrel, coon and even coyote. The 
fact that it could be used as a single-shot, to- 
gether with the thunder hammer, would afford 
ample opportunity to test out_ “home-brewed 
ammunition for target work. It can have all 
the safety devices of the .45 Army Colt; in fact, 
if it were also made to handle the Army cart- 
ridge, it would sure make some riot gun.— 
W. E. Reynolds, Eugene, Ore. J 

Answer.—I am much interested in the type 
of .22 high-power revolver that you have tried 
to illustrate. I can get the revolver—or 
should say pistol—all right, but for the life of 
me I can’t determine the cartridge that you 
designate the Colt automatic .22 high-power. 
The nearest that I can get to it is the 7 mm. 
Luger cartridge necked down to .22-caliber. 
Personally, I believe that the old .22 Winchester 
cartridge that was originally made for the model 
73 rifle would make a better cartridge for this 
purpose than the one shown. have been in 
hopes that a gun would be brought out to 
handle the .22 Winchester cartridge, but up to 
the present time there seems to be no chance 
of such a thing.—Editor. 
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Is the Marlin lever action, handling the .22 
iong rifle, accurate enough for N.R.A. work? 
It seems heavy enough, and it certainly handles 
nicely. _Compare the .303, model 1905 Ross, 
using Mark VII cartridges, with the Springfield 
in aceuracy and strength. This being my first 
high-power rifle, I would like to have instruc- 
tions as to how to clean it properly and also 
how to avoid metalic fouling. How can metalic 
fouling be destroyed? Is cordite powder a nitro- 
glycerine powder?—Milton Freeman, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Answer.—The Marlin .22 long rifle, lever 
action, is heavy enough; it handles better than 
most repeating .22 rifles, and it is the fastest 
22 on the market, but while it is as accurate as 
any repeating rifle, it is not accurate enough to 
compete with the super-accurate rifles which are 
used in the N.R.A. matches. There is really no 
comparison between the .303 Ross and the .30- 
06 in power. The .303 is the equal of the 
30-40, which has considerable less power than 
does the .30-06, If you have a .3803 Ross Il 
would advise you to read the article “One Man’s 
Experience with a Ross” before you use it at 
all. While I shoot the Ross, and shall continue 
to shoot it, still I do so knowing that it is un- 
safe, and that it is liable to blow the bolt out 
at any time; but as I use it in the testing of 
cartridges, I can safeguard against its defects, 
which a person shooting it cannot do. Cordite 
powder is what is called a double base powder; 
that is, the two principal ingredients are nitro- 
glycerine and nitro-cellulose. It is generally 
called a nitro-glycerine powder.—Editor. 


Regarding the book, “The Modern Rifle,” 
shown on page 78 of your July issue, does it 
give the various loads for the .30-’06 cartridge? 
Also the new .300 Savage and the new .30-30? 
I am contemplating buying a Waffenfabrik 
sporter using the .30-’06 cartridge, but I should 
like a little more information, if you will please. 
It is a fine looking rifle from_outside appear- 
ances, but is the action good ? Is it a hard 
hitting and accurate gun’—W. Swanson, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Answer.—The Modern Rifle tells of all of the 
various cartridges loaded up to the time that it 
was published, but it does not tell of the various 
cartridges that have been loaded since it was 
published ‘or during the last three years. In 
that time there have been many changes in the 
theory of loading and of bullet shape; also the 
improvements made in powder has allowed the 
older and nearly obsolete cartridges to be im- 
proved until they are nearly up to date, and 
thus old rifles that their owners thought of dis- 
carding have been given a new lease of life, but 
they are not Pac sera to in the book The Modern 
Rifle. However, this book is the more nearly 
modern of any that has been published.—Editor. 


I received your letter some time ago in regard 
to the .22 long rifle Lesmok in the .22 high- 
ower Savage. You got what I meant by mix- 
ing the powders. But what I don’t understand 
now is you said the .22 long rifle was accurate 
up to 50 yards in the high-power, and in a regu- 
lar .22 target rifle they are supposed to be good 
for 200 yards. I suppose it’s the difference in 
twist. Another thing I would like to ask you 
is why we can’t buy Lesmok powder. I have 
tried here, in Spokane and in Ogden. Tell me 
what other powder you would recommend to 
load for the .82-20 Smith & Wesson revolver 
using lead bullets with a little tin in them. This 
revolver is bright and smooth inside, but two 
or three shots of black powder and I can hardly 
clean it.—J. D. Carey, Nables, Idaho. 


Answer.—There are many things about the 
shooting of various cartridges that no one can 
explain, and you have given me one of them. 
I do not exactly know why the .22 long rifle 
does not show good accuracy at a range longer 
than 50 yards when shot from a .22 high-power 
rifle unless it be the fact that the twist of the 
riflings is too great for the bullet and also that 
the bullet has to jump about an inch from the 
shell to the riflings, and thus do not take the 
riflings concentrically ; in other words, they may 
tip slightly before they get to the riflings. 
Lesmok powder is a brand that is especially 
dangerous to load unless the loader has a labora- 
tory to test the shells continually to determine 
any increase in breech pressure, also it is made 
for shells of small capacity, and would be dan- 
gerous to use in a shell of the capacity of the 
.32-20. I do not know of a powder that would 
be better to use in the .32-20 cartridge, especially 
when shot in a revolver, than Du Pont’s No. 5 
pistol powder. I would advise a mixture of 
about one part tin to fifteen parts of lead for 
these bullets. This makes a very accurate and 
cheap load for this cartridge.—Editor. 


Ts it advisable to shoot single ball loads in 
a 12-gauge full-choke bore shotgun? I mean 
the single ball loads as loaded by the ammu- 
nition companies.—E. H. Ricker, Kerto, Calif. 

Answer.—It is entirely possible to use the 
single ball loads in a full-choke shotgun, as these 
balls are slightly smaller than the muzzle of the 
barrels and therefore cannot affect the barrel in 
the least. The ball is held central in the barrel 
by the wads, which are cut out to allow the ball 
to be held stationary. In this way the barrel 
is protected from the ball.—Editor. 


I would like to know the ballistics of the .25 
Remington rimless cartridge. Is the 1892 Win- 
chester model .38-40 gun enough for deer at 
about 300 yards, and what are the ballistics of 
the cartridge, and do you think the .25-20 big 
enough for deer at 300 yards, and what is the 
ballistics of same? Will the Winchester model 
1892 handle both the black powder and lead 
bullet, and the smokeless powder and metal-cased 
bullet? Please answer. Maybe this is new to 
you, but I will tell it anyhow. I am a member 
of the Payron Rifle Club, and have been shoot- 
ing the Springfield a lot this summer, and Il 
thought I would experiment with the 150-grain 
bullet as issued to us. I filed off about one- 
eighth of the point until about one-sixteenth of 
the lead core showed. I then rounded the point 
off nicely, and I then took an old canvas and 
doubled it four times and shot thru it at 150 
yards, the bullet going thru all right, making 
the usual hole. I then took a horse collar pad 
and doubled it, making it two thicknesses, and 
the bullet entered the first pad all right, but it 
tore a hole about 4 inches in diameter in the 
second pad, bullet going to pieces, where the 
natural bullet went thru making usual hole. 
Now, why would this not be a good scheme, 
altering the 150-grain as I said and use same 
for a game bullet in the 1895 Winchester .03? 
Please tell me what you think of this.—Paul 
Gasser, Payson City, Mich. 

Answer.—The ballistics of the cartridges 

asked for are: .25 Remington—Bullet weight, 
117; muzzle velocity (f.-s.), 2127; muzzle energy 
(ft.-lbs.), 1175; trajectory (inches)—100 yds., 
1.13; 200 yds., 5.27; 300 yds., 13.75; 400 yds., 
28.12; 500 yds., 54.31. .25 Remington—Bullet 
weight, 87; muzzle velocity (f.-s.), 3000; muzzle 
energy (ft.-lbs.), 1740; trajectory (inches)—100 
yds., .40; 200 yds., 2.5; 300 yds., 6.3—Western. 
.38-40 Black Smokeless—Bullet weight, 180; 
muzzle velocity (f.-s.), 1825; muzzle energy (ft.- 
Ibs.), 710; trajectory (inches)—100 yds., 3.19; 
200 yds., 15.53; 300 yds., 41.65. .38-40 H. V.— 
Bullet weight, 180; muzzle velocity (f.-s.), 1770; 
muzzle energy (ft.-lbs.), 1252; trajectory (inches) 
—100 yds.,1.77; 200 yds., 9.33; 300 yds., 25.61. 
.25-20 Black Smokeless—Bullet weight, 86; muz- 
zle velocity (f.-s.), 1380; muzzle energy (ft.- 
Ibs.), 363; trajectory (inches)—100 yds., 2.88; 
200 inches, 14.8; 300 inches, 41.10. .25-20 H.V. 
—Bullet weight, 86; muzzle velocity (f.-s.), 
1720; muzzle energy (ft.-lbs.), 564; trajectory 
(inches)—100 yds., 1.89; 200 yds., 9.06; 
yds., 24.40. 
The .25 Remington is powerful enough for 
deer up to 300 yards, as is also the .38-40 H.V., 
but the black or smokeless are not powerful 
enough for this range. The Winchester model 
92 in the carbine is plenty powerful for deer, 
and it is the best handling little rifle that the 
Winchester Company makes. It will be found 
plenty strong enough for the H.V. cartridge. 
I sure do like this cartridge and rifle for a light 
and medium powerful gun. 

The only trouble with your plan of making 
soft-nose bullets of the full-jacketed ones is that 
there is a chance that the core of the bullet 
will be blown thru the jacket, leaving the jacket 
in the barrel for the next bullet to go thru, and 
then you will have a nic ering in the barrel 
and its accuracy life will be over.—Editor. 


I have a ‘95 model Winchester .30-40, .30 
U. S. A. or Krag cartridge. Mygdealer advises 
against the use of any bullets except the 220- 
grain, claiming the 150 and 180-grain bullets 
are shorter and do not chamber correctly and 
will ruin the rifling sooner or later. I notice 
the Winchester ammunition carries the 220-grain 
bullet. But the Remington people load all sizes. 
Does the chamber of the gun extend to the end 
of the shell and the rifling begin there or to the 
end of the bullet—i.e., the front end I mean? 
The original army load of the old Krag was 150 
grains—was it not? Would you think the 220- 
grain bullet the most advisable to use for the 
good of the gun or would either do? Is there a 
reduced load that can be used in above gun or 
would a person have to reload shells himself? 
This refers to §.P. bullets only, as I have no 
use, in these parts, for M.P.—George S. Davis, 
Sebastopol, Calif. 

Answer.—If you will look on page 154 of the 
Winchester catalog No. 81, you will find listed 
a .30-40 cartridge loaded with the 180-grain 
pointed bullet, and if you will look on page 180 
of this same catalog you will find the 150-grain 
pointed bullet listed also, in both soft nose and 
full jacket. On page 154 you will note that the 
description contains the following: “Adapted to 
Krag-Jorgenson rifle, Winchester single shot rifle 
and Winchester model 96 rifle.” And from the 
above alone I would say that your dealer was 
mistaken. I have used those cartridges and 
cannot say that they injured the rifle in the 
least. The rifling begins where the bullet be- 
gins to curve towards the point. The original 
army load for the old Krag was the 220-grain 
round nose bullet in full jacket only. If you 
will take pains to keep your rifle cleaned, I can 
see no reason why any of the weights of bullets 
could not be used without injury to your gun. 
I do not know of a reduced load for the .30-40 
on the market, therefore you would be obliged 
to reload your own shells.—Editor. 





A body, said to be 2,000 years old, has been 
dug up in Maine. Police are at work on the 
case. 





Cork-Tex 
Wadded Shells 
Insure Better Results 


HE variation in shotgun 
shells, under widely varying 
conditions, has always baffled bal- 
listic science; and it was for this 
reason that we turned our atten- 
tion to the development of “Cork- 
Tex,” the new scientific wadding. 
Cork-Tex Wads maintain pow- 
der stability by keeping out mois- 
ture. Also, this soft, resilient ma- 
terial minimizes the recoil—and 
lessens thenervestrainin shooting. 


Thousands of shooters in all 
parts of the country are now 
using Cork-Tex Wadded Shells. 
Try them once—and you'll use 
no other. 


Send for our booklet, “Shell 
Certainty Through Ballistic Sci- 
ence.” It covers many distinctive 
features which are sure to be of in- 
terest to every informed shooter. 


Bond Manufacturing Corporation 
509 Monroe St. Wilmington, Delaware 


Note: We make the “Cork- 
Tex” wads for shell manu- 
facturers. We do not manu- 
facture shells —but factory 
loaded shells are available. 
if your dealer i not in posi- 
tion to supply you, send us 
his name and we will advise 
him how he may be 
supplied with “Cork- 
Tex” wadded shells. 



















©Yhe New WAD 
Endorsed by SCIENCE 








It will pay you to look thru the 
advertising pages of this issue. 
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Conducted by F. E. BrimMer 








News Are Invited 


HERE is a main street in Denver's 

$250,000 free municipal camping park, 
known as All-States Avenue, which extends 
to you, Mr. and Mrs. Autocamper and fam- 
ily, a right welcomey invite. Overland Park 
wants every motor gypsy in the United 
States to drive over All-States Avenue and 
to register and camp along its length for a 
while. Autocamping this street in the father 
of municipal motor camping parks of our 
nation puts you on the roll-call of the 
country. They should have named this ave- 
nue “Roll .Call Pike.” 

Anyhow, 5,000 campers from almost every- 
where were present when Mayor Dewey C. 
Sailey officially turned this camping ground 
over to the people of the country. Donald 
E. Leslie, of the Washington (D.C.) Navy 
Yard and one of the campers present, re- 
Altho Overland Park has been 
used for over two years for autocamping, 
still it was not officially thrown wide open 
until it had been made “the largest and best 
equipped track of its kind in the world,” 
according to Mayor Bailey. This park 
covers over 160 acres, half of which is shade, 
and in the summer boasts a “mile of tourist 
tents.” 

This past summer campers have taken ad- 
vantage of the hospitality of the city of 
Denver, averaging more than 5,000 a night. 
Is autocamping growing in popularity? Ask 
Overland Park! 


sponded. 


The ceremonies of dedication were held 
in conjunction with the first All-States Day 
conducted by the city and the Denver 
Tourist and Publicity Bureau. Government, 
state and county officials were on hand to 
help dedicate Overland Park to the use of 
the nation, and thousands of travelers were 
warmly shaken by the hand on the part of 
citizens of Colorado and the city of Denver. 
A hearty invitation was extended to them to 
come again. And the invitation, remember, 
was meant for you, too. 

If you are a movie fan you may see in 
motion pictures this dedicatory drama, 
erected for your special benefit, at Denver, 
for the cameras were there clicking their 
appreciation and obtaining the pictures for 
distribution thru the “See Colorado First’ 
films. 

But All-States Avenue is yours to enjoy, 
not thru pictures only, but by means of your 
autocamping outfits. 

The Ideal Highway 

How many times we hear the remark, 
“Something must be done in the way of bet- 
ter road construction; modern highways 
simply were not made to stand the gigantic 
trafic that they are called upon to with- 
stand.” The Lincoln Highway decided it 
was about time to find out what was the 
ideal and suitable road construction for the 
increasing automotive traffic, and sent 4,600 
questionaires to consulting engineers in 
every position in the country, and from the 
replies the Ideal Highway in Indiana has 


been planned, actual work on which was be- 
gun last fall and which will likely be com- 
pleted next spring or summer at latest. 
Just what is an ideal roadway, anyhow? 
Judging from the consensus of opinion of 
the best sources, it appears to be like this: 
Width, 40 feet, with right-of-way of 100 
feet; thickness, 10 inches, with 80 pounds 
of reinforcing of steel imbedded in every 
100 square feet; material, concrete laid in 
one continuous slab in the center of the 
right-of-way. The Ideal Highway will be 
illuminated at night and every hazard will 
be eliminated by sign posting, guard rails, 
etc., of a de luxe order. There will be a 
footpath for pedestrians—one of the best 
things about it—and one we hope that will 
set an example. How many times has a 
bulging load of equipment on the side of 
our car caused us to have to get way over 
on the left side of the road when passing 
thoughtless pedestrians. All grade crossings 
will be eliminated. All wires will be placed 
under ground. This means no trains to hit 
you and you have no telephone poles to hit. 
And perhaps best of all, all advertising signs 
are to be prohibited along the right-of-way 
and all signs showing distances, except those 
officially placed. What a joy that will be! 
How often we want to know which road to 
take for Skikook, Oklahoma, only to find a 
thousand ads for Pear’s Snuff and Balky 
Cigarettes where we supposed should be the 
desired sign-posted information. Some petty 
advertisers have sinned by even going so 
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far as to put up “Danger” and “Stop” signs, 
causing the tourist to hesitate and apply the 
brakes, only to find in smaller letters under 
the danger warning this cuss-invoking dec- 
laration, “Hot Dogs 100 Feet Ahead!” 
Obstructions at cross and _intersectional 
roads will be eliminated as far as possible, 
at least 500 feet each way from the inter- 
section. And, best of all, there is promised 
an Ideal Public Camp Site somewhere along 
the Ideal Highway. The location of this 
highway in Indiana is between Dyer and 
Schererville. 
To the Sunny South 

This department has received a great 
many requests for itineraries to the South, 
especially Florida, since the fall and winter 
season came on. While it is true, as a great 
many tourists seem to apprehend, that the 
highways of the southland are not quite up 
to par—at least compared with hard-surfaced 
roads—still they are generally excellent— 
much better, indeed, than many non-paved 
roads in other parts of the country. The 
only time that the average road of the South 
is dangerous is directly after a rain, when 
no automobile should attempt to pass. How- 
ever, being mostly or wholly composed of 
sand, these highways dry out with great 
rapidity and are promptly safe again. By 
all means, plan to camp thru any rainy 
periods on your Southern trip. 

East and west the doorway to Florida is 
Washington, D. C. From the west the 
National Old Trails Highway, the Pike’s 
Peak Ocean-to-Ocean Highway, and _ the 
Theodore Roosevelt Highway all lead the 
tourist to Washington. Here Uncle Sammy 
has a wonderful municipal camping park 
ready and open for you, known as East 
Potomac Park, and right into the city. 

From Washington southward the route 
best followed is this: Washington to Rich- 
mond, Va., via Alexandria, Lorton, Dumfries, 
Stafford Court House, Fredericksburg, 
Spotsylvania, Chilesburg, Elmont and 
Hunton. 

Richmond to Raleigh, N. C., via Peters- 
burg, Dinwiddie, Dewitt, Alberta, Grandy, 
South Hill, Palmer Springs, Drewry (N.C.), 
Middleburg, Henderson, Kittrell, Youngs- 
ville and Millbrook. 
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Raleigh to Pinehurst, via Ashbury, Apex, 
New Hill, Moncure, Stanford, Cameron, 
Lake View and Southern Pines. 

Pinehurst to Camden, via Jackson’s 
Springs, Ellerbe, Rockingham, Kollock 
(S. C.), Patick, McBee, Bethume and 
Cassatt. 

Camden to Augusta, Ga., via Blaney, 
Pontiac, Columbia, Lexington, Leesville, 
Batesburg, Aiken and Clear Water. 

Augusta to Savannah, via Waynesboro, 
Sardis, Sylvania, Newington, Ardmore, 
Springfield and Monteith. 

Savannah to Jacksonville, via Midway, 
Riceboro, Eulonia, Brunswick, Southern 
Junction, Woodbine, Kingsland and Gross 
(Fla.), Yulee, Duvall and Panama. 


A Letter From the South 


Doesn’t it “feel good” to get one of those 
warm letters from the Southland in the 
dead of winter when we folks up North are 
“friz up.” Here’s one, to-wit: F. E. Brim- 
mer, Autocamping Editor:—I have read 
many of your articles, and I can see you get 
out camping for the fun of it and not what 
you get out of the magazines for your writ- 
ings. My wife and I are very fond of camp- 
ing, and have been on several trips thru the 
Adirondacks, and now we have motored and 
camped the highway to Winter Park, Fla. 
This Southern trip covered 1,100 miles to 
Winter Park, over central and west coast of 
the state, across southern end, and back into 
Central Florida, besides several short trips 
‘doing Florida.’ 

“We cut the back seat of a small car and 
folded it back on hinges, making a car bed 
of our seat cushions that works fine. In all 
our camping we have not had, nor can we 
find, just the type of wood stove that we 
want. All we have tried warp so they are 
not much good after a time. I have before 
me descriptions of three camp stoves, one 
of them of cast iron. I would take the cast 
iron stove if it were only smaller, but it is 
too heavy. If you know of a good sheet 
metal stove that will not warp, please give 
me your advice, as I don’t want to carry a 
40-pound cast iron camp stove. 

“IT have made a ‘grub box’ for the right 
running board that stands up to bow and 
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just comes between the doors, having a 
slanting top, three shelves and door drops 
for table. I had always been bothered about 
our grub box being the first to put into car 
and the last to get out when needed. This 
box holds all cooking and eating ‘tools.’ 
I made it of cypress and the back is zinc. 
All the outside is painted black to match 
car.—E. R. G., Winter Park, Fla.” 


Ideal Outfit No. 3 


Beginning in November the editor listed 
in detail a so-called “ideal outfit,” not so 
much because it was a perfect equipment 
for autocamping, but because it was one that 
had actually been used in the field and 
found fit. Another was listed in December, 
and now for January comes No. 3. This, 
like the others, has been personally used 
afield, and is not theory. Let it be said 
again that there is no “perfect camping out- 
fit,” but there are a great many that are as 
near perfect as perfection can be had. A 
camp that shelters you, makes sleeping com- 
fortable, provides a good place to cook and 
eat—well, what more can vou ask? 

For I. O. No. 3 let us nominate a balloon 
silk tent-bed combination as the shelter and 
sleeping quarters. The bed is 54x80 inches, 
being a tightly stretched (head to foot ten- 
sion) canvas mat. Two steel rods and a 
single brace from the head rail support this 
bed more securely than any bed we have 
used camping. Its tension and sturdy fea- 
tures are surprising. Steel rods at the head 
rail support the ridge of the tent, and the 
whole shelter not only covers the bed, but 
gives a dressing room 54x80 besides. Three 
adults occupied this camp, a small folding 
cot accommodating the third sleeper in the 
dressing room. This particular tent-bed 
outfit in balloon silk, with double bed, four 
screened and storm-curtained windows, the 
supporting rods and tent pins, weighs but 
45 pounds. 

Besides the tent-bed outfit, we carried a 
pack basket, gasoline stove, pipeless wood 
stove, cooking and eating outfit, refrigerator 
basket, folding table and chairs, and bed- 
ding. This equipment was easily carried in 
a small touring car, cramping the people not 
a particle for room. 











IDEAL OUTFIT NO. 3—A TENT-BED COMBINATION OF 





BALLOON SILK 


The autocamping editor taking a brick of butter from refrigerator basket, gasoline stove working its merriest on top of pack basket. Folding 


furniture, cooking and eating utensils and bedding comprise the remainder of the needed outfit. 
and is shown folded in its carrying case at the right near the firearms. 





A small pipeless wood stove was taken on this trip 
Photo by’ F. E. Brimmer. 
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F. E. BRIMMER, Autocamping Editor 


About Waterproofing 


Autocamping Editor:—Enclosed herewith is 
sample of ‘“‘silk,” and would be glad if you 
would let me know your opinion as to whether 
this is good material for making tents, also 
what is the proper proportion of turpentine and 
paraffin for waterproofing.—J. J., Victoria Drive, 
Vancouver, B. C., Can. 

Answer.—The cloth is excellent material. 
Would you mind telling me where it may be 
obtained, and for what price? And what kind 
of goods is it? I shall greatly appreciate this 
information. About waterproofing, would not 
advise turpentine, but rather benzine. Benzine 
will evaporate more quickly and better than 
turpentine. Turpentine leaves an oily appear- 
ance and takes a very long time to evaporate. 
So I should recommend using benzine and 
araffin thoroly. While this is over the fire, 
eat a quantity of water on another burner, 
bringing the water to boiling. Remove and take 
away from fire or blaze of any kind, and into 
this boiling water place the container holding 
your benzine. In a short time the benzine will 
be hot. When both paraffin and benzine are 
hot, mix together and stir. Remember to keep 
the benzine away from any fire. Now dip the 
tent cloth loosely in this solution while it is 
hot and let it soak ten or fifteen minutes, work- 
ing about with clean stick and hands as much 
as possible so the solution will work well into 
the fabric. Small spots not covered may be- 
come saturated from surrounding paraffin. Hang 
the cloth up when well saturated. 


Autocamping Editor:—In the October number 
I note you have information about hunting and 
fishing accommodations, kind of game, etc., in 
various sections. Can you tell me a good loca- 
tion for vacationing, hunting and fishing in sea- 
son, in some national forest (or near such forest) 
in the southwestern slope of Rocky Mountains? 
Would want to tour-camp to such country if 
possible, or at least near it. Could a small 
party secure accommodations at some ranch in 
the vicinity? And could you by chance give 
me the address of a competent guide?—G. H. J., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 


_ Answer.—Since my publication of the notice 
in the October number of my department that 
we had some available data on the national for- 
ests of the country, having been in correspond- 
ence with all forest supervisors and with the 
National Forest Service, we have received a 
number of similar inquiries. Your questions 
suggest the Santa Fe National Forest in New 
Mexico. You would be able to motor to Las 
Vegas and perhaps clear in to a ranch. A ranch 
taking a limited number of tourists is the 
Friendly Haven Ranch, Mineral Hill P. O., San 
Miguel County, N. M. You may address Mrs. 
Emma _ Longenecker for specific information 
about rates, etc., which I do not happen to have. 
This ranch borders, and has grazing space 
within, the Santa Fe National Forest. A guide 
to be recommended for hunting and fishing is 
the well known government hunter of predatory 
animals, Martin J. Fisher, who may be addressed 
in care of the Friendly Haven Ranch. Deer, 
bear, mountain lion and grouse may be hunted, 
and there is excellent fishing, I believe. While 
in this section the autocamper should visit Santa 
Fe, the center of what has been called the “most 
wonderful fifty-mile-square in America,’ where 
the touches of Old Spain still linger, and a 
number of Pueblo Indians are within a day’s 
journey. The National Old Trails Highway is 
the automobile route for this section. 


About the Editor’s Books 


Since this department was started a year 
ago readers have written to say the material 
was orderly and systematic enough so that 
it should be incorporated into book form, 
forming in this shape a permanent and 
handy article for the guidance and help of 
the autocamper either at home making his 
plans or in the field actually camping. 
Quite a few were interested enough to order 
copies of our book, “Autocamping,” before 
its manufacture was completed by Stewart 
& Kidd, Publishers, Cincinnati. Ohio. My 
second book, out early next spring, is 
“Motor Campcraft,” by the MacMillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 
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CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, Editor 


Waterproofing Hunting Boots 

The one feature of shoe selection which 
seems to bother most outdoor men is pre- 
vention of damp feet. It is desirable to 
waterproof leather as much as possible in 
order to preserve it and that it may dry soft, 
but as for excluding all moisture it is usu- 
ally not possible; hence we depend upon 
woolen socks to take care of this and pre- 
vent the feet from chilling. The thin oils 
such as neatsfoot are greatly used, but will 
wash out to some extent, so the thicker 
pastes are better. The Bureau of Standards 
gives a very good formula consisting of: 


Carnauba wax ....... es ccen pare 
INGRRDROOE TL on 'sco:c 0's swinenes 1 part 
ee ae AREA ....2 parts 


Heat in a water bath until melted and then 
add turpentine until a soft paste is obtained 
when the mixture is cold. 

Select a boot with close-grained leather; 
have it perfectly dry and warmed and then 
apply well the melted grease or liquid. The 
stitch holes seem to be the easiest place for 
the ingress of water, hence a thick grease 
will do the best here. I have found Leather 
Sek very good. Also a mixture of equal 
parts of cocoanut oil, beeswax and neatsfoot 
oil. The soles should be covered with copal 
varnish. 


Right Footwear for Outdoors 


Outdoor men can well profit from the ex- 
periments of the army in equipping men 
ideally for extended outdoor living where 
efficiency is the ultimate goal. One famous 
commander said that an army travels on its 
stomach, which may be true, but an army 
uses its feet also. So the army shoe board 
revolutionized foot covering in view of the 
importance of mobility to any fighting unit. 
The most tireless pedestrian in the world is 
the Indian, and his footwear allows perfect 
freedom of use of all structures of the foot. 
White men add a light 
sole to the Indian moc- 


appreciate when you figure how many hun. 
dreds of times a day you would lift this four 
pounds in walking. All outdoor shoes 
should be fitted a size larger than the street 
shoes in order to accommodate heavy woo! 
lumberman’s socks, which act as cushions 
and equalize temperatures, allowing one to 
wade icy snow water for hours without 
catching cold. 





Your Pictures in Winter 


Exposure is the particular bugbear of 
winter photography, for it must generally be 
increased over what is needed in the sum- 
mer. As one’s experience increases in 
camera craft, he finds that his good results 
are in ratio to the amount of use he makes 
of his tripod, for more good photos are taken 
with exposures of 1-5 to 1 second than with 
100th second. To get good results use a 
photo meter which measures the light by the 
aid of sensitive paper or one of the scale 
designs which has it all figured out for you. 
On ice or snow, of course, you have a very 
fast light, and a color screen should be used 
to cut out the blues. Greatest aids of the 
camerist are color screen and a tripod, as 
one cannot hold quiet enough for a picture 
less than 1-25th of a second. Concentrate 
on small bits and not general views and 
panoramas. A new tripod unfolds auto- 
matically by pushing a button near the head 
and the sections are U-shaped steel instead 
of telescoping tubes, hence more easily 
straightened if bent out of shape. 


About Packing and Pack Carriers 


Editor:—What is your opinion of the 
Duluth Pack Sack? Do you recommend it 
for hiking and canoe trips? What size is 
the best? For convenience I will state the 





three sizes in which it is made: No. 1— 
24x26 inch; No. 2—26x28 inch; No. 3— 
28x30 inch. 


Are Kenwood blankets and 





casin, making a pac 
boot. From Canada, 
the land of the big out- 
doors, where wilderness 
living is reduced to a 
science from necessity, 
comes a pac boot which 
conforms to our practi- 
cal ideas of sensible 
outdoor footwear. The 
shoe portion is moc- 
casin stvle with sewing 
on the upper edge, and 
no toe cap to wrinkle 
and blister the toes: its 
height is 10 inches, and 
no legging is needed; 
the tongue is bellows 
style, excluding moist- 
ure and dirt; is unlined 
and waterproofed a3 
perfectly as we can ex- 
pect of any boot; a sep- 
arate piece of leather is 
built in over the heel 
in place of the usual! 
“T” to eliminate where 
most shoes rip, tear and 
chafe the heel. These 
shoes have light soles 
and are hob-nailed. The 
stock is of chrome lea- 
ther, weighing per pair 
but four pounds. This 
light weight you will 





A SENSIBLE STYLE OF PACK BOOT 
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sags good? Which do you advise getting, 
jlankets or a bag? If the bag, what weight 
-4%, 5% or 6% pounds? Or is it best to 
have two light bags instead of one heavy 
ne, and what weight should they be? 
Should I get the canvas cover or not? How 
bout making a cover out of balloon silk, 
vhich will be much lighter than canvas? 
[he cover will not be needed in a tent, will 
t? The question of a food bag is a big one 
vith me. Is the Kewaydin Pack sold in 
New York used as a food bag in which all 
mall food bags and provisions are carried? 
What size for two persons for two weeks? 
Is the Compac Tent a good tent for two, 
ind what material is best, silkette or aero- 
plane cloth?—V. DeH., Rochester, N. Y. 
Answer.—I have used the Duluth Pack 
Sack more than any other for hike trips, and 
have the largest size, as my bedding is 
bulky, but not heavy as it looks. Kenwood 
lags complete are ideal. The canvas cover 
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THE KEWAYDIN PACK 


is a light, closely-woven duck, and stands 
lots of wear, which it will get in transporta- 
tion; and, being waterproofed, it keeps out 
the damp. I would get this bag with two 
of the lightest weight inside bags; then if 
in summer you need use but one, and in 
winter two thicknesses would be warmer 
than one single thickness of same weight. 
Balloon silk cover is desirable on a pack 
trip, but the light-weight canvas will be of 
greater service. Use the cover in the tent 
to keep dampness from the earth from cool- 
ing the bag. The Kewaydin Pack is a side 
opening bag intended to carry personal be- 
longings of the camper. On one side are a 
number of pockets, and the top edge has a 
stiffening stick to keep it open when hung 
from a pole in a camp or tent. To close, 
the sides are folded in; the front and back 
are thus brought together, are rolled over 
the edge, then the straps with handle are 
tightened and the roll is ready. This makes 
a good bag to carry provisions in also, as 
they are thus easily gotten to. Food should 
be carried in the small balloon silk bags 
with draw strings at top, and then these are 
packed in the Kewaydin Pack. For two 
people for two weeks use the 12-inch bag. 
I have used the Compac Tent on many hard 
trips, and it is big enough as a shelter for 
two. Silkette is much like balloon silk in 
tan color, and is best, whereas the aeroplane 
cloth is not so closely woven, and altho 
waterproofed, it will let a little mist seep 
thru in a hard rain. By all means use the 
silkette. I like this tent very much. It is 
my preference on all hike trips, and even 
when with a large party I get off to myself 
and sleep in this tent.—Editor. 
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Individual Mess Kit 


The popularity of lone hike trips has 
stimulated manufacturers to make equip- 
ment particularly suitable to the demands 
for lightness, compactness and_ greatest 
utility. One of the cleverest units for indi- 
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inverted the dish. These last two may be 
used as a baker by setting them on hot coals 
and heaping hot embers on top. No knife 
is furnished, as the sheath or pocket knife 
which every outdoor man carries will do well 
enough when one is traveling light. The 








THE ALUMINUM MESS KIT 


vidual outfitting is the aluminum mess kit. 
It consists of a small pail with cover for 
coffee or stews, a mixing and serving dish, 
a cup, a fry pan with an ingenious handle 
which folds back over the pan for carrying, 
and in use allows of the insertion of a stick 
to lengthen it. A spoon and fork and a 
drill-cover for the outfit completes it. All 
units nest in the frying pan, over which is 


A Home-Made Camp Chair 


A comfortable chair for the permanent 
camp which anyone can make with saw, 
nails and hammer is the one shown here- 





A SIMPLE-MADE CHAIR 


with, which I found this summer to be very 
popular at the Wylie Camp at Zion National 
Park, Utah. 


only improvement suggested would be a tin 
or granite ware cup, as aluminum burns the 
lips. Why does not some manufacturer 
make aluminum cups with tinned edges to 
prevent this burning? The outfit weighs 
but 34 ounces and is entirely adequate for 
the uses of the go-light camper, and is really 
a very ingenious assemblage for camp cook- 
ery anywhere. 





An Interesting Film 


The question of whether the elk—a noble 
American animal and the most majestic of 
the deer family—is to follow the buffalo into 
near-extinction is asked in film form in a 
new United States Department of Agricul- 
ture motion picture, “When Elk Come 
Down.” 

The picture, two reels in length, will be 
distributed and exhibited largely thru the 
co-operation of organizations interested in 
perpetuating the elk and other game ani- 
mals. Prints may be borrowed from the 
department, or may be bought at the manu- 
facturing cost by authorized institutions. 





A New Camp Table and Chairs 


Not much attention seems to have been 
paid to camp equipment until motor camp- 
ing came in vogue, and now the market is 
deluged with all sorts of equipment aimed 
to be the ultimate im utility, lightness and 
compactness. A remarkable set composed 
of four chairs and a table with metal top 
is the Carry Kit. When folded it measures 
only 24%x7%4x27 inches. The chairs are 
packed with the table legs and are all rolled 
inside the table top, and the whole unit 
is packed in a black art 














AN OUTFIT WHICH FOLDS INTO A SPACE 2%x7%x27 IN. 


cloth case equipped 
with carrying straps. 
The chairs have army 
duck seats fourteen in- 
ches square and stand 
seventeen inches from 
the ground. They are 
guaranteed to hold up 


a weight of 250 pounds. 
Being entirely practical 
from the standpoint of 
service, its greatest rec- 
ommendation is its ex- 
treme compactness. Be- 
sides their usefulness 
around the camp they 
also have a multitude 
of uses about the home 
all the year around. 
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Learn to mount all kinds of game, 
birds, animals, fish, game-heads — tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. You can 
now learn this fascinating art in your own 
home during your spare time quickly and 
easily. 40 complete lessons covering every de- 
partment of Taxidermy. Simple, complete 
and workable — for sportsmen, men, boys or 
women. Every hunter, trapper or fisherman in 
the world needs these wonderful lessons. Old 
reliable school. 75,000 graduates. Success 
guaranteed. Save those fine trophies of rod 
and gun. Double your interest in hunting, 
fishing and outdoor sports. You CAN be your 
own taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. 


Sportsmen! 


Mount Your 
Own Specimens! 


Preserve the splendid trophies you have 
bagged during the season, without paying the 
taxidermists’ exorbitant charges. Many spec- 
imens are now becoming very rare. Mount 
them now while you can still get them. 
Decorate your home, office or den with the 
choicest of art. Taxidermy is a hobby that 
every sportsman should have. 


Learn Field 
Taxidermy! 


Many valuable specimens are lost because they 
are not properly handled when killed. Learn 
how to take care of skins in the field so that 
they may be stuffed and mounted perfectly 
later on. This is most important for every 
hunter, trapper and fisherman. Our lessons 
cover this subject thoroughly, as well as every 
other feature of the taxidermist’s work. 

can be made during 


BIG MONEY spare time. Mounted 


specimens sell readily for high prices. You 
can do the work for others at taxidermists’ 
regular charges. One of our students writes: 
“IT have made over $550.00 during my spare 
time selling my specimens and mounting for 
others.”’ Professional taxidermists earn as 
high as $3000 per year, and their services 
arealwaysindemand. Through our lessuns you 
can —— to do this work as well as the expert. 


rif FREE Bock 


” Tells you 
all about this fascinating sport and 
how you can become an expert 
taxidermist. Beautifully illustrated with 
dozens of photos of mounted specimens 
This book contains information vital to 
every sportsman, hunter, fisherman and 
nature lover. Sent you absolutely free — ‘ 
no obligation. Don’t pass up this wonder- 
ful opportunity. Send your name and ad- 
dress on coupon below. Write today—now! 


Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
64-N Elwood Building. Omaha, Nebr. 
! Send me absolutely free, your illustrated 
§ book, **How to Mount Game.” Also tell 
me how I may learn to be an expert taxi- 
i dermist easily and quickly by mail. No 
| obligation, 














It will pay you to look thru the 
advertising pages of this issue. 
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According to one writer there are many 
varieties which vary much in size and color, 
yet there are perhaps only two distinct spe- 
cies, the timber wolf and prairie wolf. Thru- 
out much of the West the “prairie wolf” is 
called a coyote. 

In North America of.the timber wolf there 
the small, dark 
or black of Florida and southeastern 
states; the red of southern Texas; the brindle 
of Mexico; the light grey of the central 
plains; dark grey of eastern Canada; white 
of northern Canada and Alaska; large black 


|of northwest coast region. 


|the ground is very soft, 
| are 


There are also several varieties of the 
smaller or prairie wolf found thruout the 
prairie regions of the United States and Can- 
ada. During the past few years the govern- 
ment has been killing off this animal so that 
“coyotes” are not as plentiful as they were. 

The common grey wolf, of the stock region, 
is still fairly plentiful. It is one of the most 
destructive of animals to stock and game. 
Grey wolves vary considerable in size, and 
full grown specimens weigh 100 pounds or 
more, their fur being long and heavy. 

The breeding season of the grey wolf varies 
more or less. Some litters are born in the 
summer, altho the majority are usually born 
in March and April. The mating season is 
mainly in January and February. The litters 
usually number five to eleven. The young 
are born in the foothills and bad lands, in 
holes in the buttes and under rim-rock and 
even in enlarged badger dens. The breeding 
season of the coyote (prairie wolf) is gen- 
erally later than that of the grey wolf. 

Nearly all states where wolves are found, 
and some of the Canadian provinces, pay 
bounty on these animals. Besides the state 
bounty, ranchmen generally pay an additional 
bounty. Experienced wolf hunters and trap- 
pers, in more than one of the Rocky Mount- 
ain states, have been able to make fair wages 
during past years. The inexperienced trap- 
per will find these animals very cunning and 
wary, and until they are able to take mink 
and fox, they are not apt to make a success 
at bounty trapping. 

For the large grey wolf the No. 4 trap is 
a very good size; for the coyote the No. 2 
double spring or other sizes of about similar 
strength should be used. Some trappers, as 
a means to fasten, in localities where there 
are stones, use these, by wiring securely 
around and to the end of the chain. In 
other localities good hard-wood stakes are 
used which are about 15 inches long, unless 
when longer ones 
of the wolf 


needed. Thruout much 


|country hard-wood is scarce, in which case 


| more agtractive to the male. 


iron pins or stakes are much used. 

Many different kinds of scents are used 
by trappers after wolf and fur bounty. The 
urine of the wolf, bottled and kept until it 
has become rancid, is a very good scent. 
The sexual organs of the female, taken when 
in heat, added to the urine, makes it far 
This scent is 


| most successful during the mating season— 


January and February. 
There are more or less wolf trappers who 


|do not use scent in connection with sets. 


Some of their methods are: 


Wolves—Timber and Prairie 


A.R. HARDING 


Find a well defined rock trail, somewhere 
on the wolf's route of travel. Set two traps 
close together on the trail, then go 50 yards, 
more or less, and set two more in the same 
manner. A large bait should be placed near 
the trail and about midway between the two 
settings. When wolves get to feeding on the 
bait they will travel in the trail and will not 
be expecting danger so far from the bait. If 
desired only one trap need be set in each 
place, but two are better. It is a good idea 
to set the traps several days before placing 
the bait so as to allow time for the human 
scent to leave. This set should not be made 
in localities where stock will be using the 
trails. 

Another method which requires three or 
four traps is made by fastening all traps to 
one stake. Find a smooth spot and scoop 
out a Ittle hollow, drive the stake down until 
the top is below the level of the ground. 
Fasten the bait securely to the top of the 
stake so as to hide the stake and also to pre- 
vent the animal from taking the bait away. 
If three traps are used, spread them out in 
the form of a triangle; if four are used ar- 
range them in the form of a square. Set the 
traps carefully so that when they are cov- 
ered everything will be smooth and looking 
just as it did before. As the bait is fastened, 
the animal cannot take it away, and in trying 
to pull it up, will step in one of the traps 
sooner or later. In its endeavor to get out of 
one trap it is pretty apt to step into another, 
and then there is little danger of its getting 
away. 

The practiced eye of the old timer will 
know at a glance where to set. For the be- 
ginner it might be well to add if a place can 
be found where the traps may be set between 
bunches of weeds, cactus, etc, so much the 
better. 

Altho wolves are persistently trapped, poi- 
soned and shot, they will not be exterminated 
for years—perhaps never. Increased wolf fur 
value during recent years has added to the 
revenue of the fur trade hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars. At the October auction 
sales 36,400 wolf pelts were sold. No doubt 
the total sold for the year, at winter and 
spring sales, would be 100,000 or more. This 
does not represent the yearly catch by any 
means, for large quantities are sold direct 
from dealer to manufacturer. Perhaps as 
many are sold direct to the manufacturers as 
are sold thru the various auctions, so that 
total for the year is well up to 200,000. Some 
of those sold last year were no doubt taken 
the previous year, but the day or night, 
rather, when the howl of the wolf will not 
be heard thruout much of the West, is far 
in the distance. 

In states or provinces where the topo- 
graphy varies from plains to high mountains, 
such as much of the Rocky and Cascade 
Mountain country, the quality of this article 
varies from good to poor, even when caught 
or killed during winter months. Take the 
state of Colorado for example: The high 
mountain-caught will average with a level 
country farther north; foothills with north- 
ern Kansas and Missouri; plains with Okla- 
homa and similar. 
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1» You'll Be Proud 


of the soft stylish furs GLOBE 
rts create from skins of your 
own catch. They have a person 
= which makes them dearer to 
mother, wife or sweeth 
Our 48-page Book of Styles shows 
with actual photographic illus- 
trations what we can make from 
r skins. Satisfied customers 
t pon yd in forty-six states are 
that we can satisfy you. 
Every hunter or lover of out- 
doors should have this book. Your 
copy is FREE. Ask for it. 


Globe Tanning Co. 
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We can take coyote 
and wolves and 
make beautiful furs 
of the raw skins, in 
any style from any 
style book and also 
’coon, mink and fox. f 
Write today for our 
circulars on any 
kind of furs that 
you have. 


W.W. WEAVER 


Established 1891 


CUSTOM FUR 
TANNING and 
MANUFACTURING 


READING. MICH, 























TRAPPERS 


IT’S NOT WHAT A MAN SAYS 
BUT WHAT HE DOES 


that puts the dollars in the shippers’ 
pockets. That’s the main reason why 


JIM ELLIS 


never has any trouble holding old 
shippers. No bluffing. No 
ridiculous promises. 





Simply a square deal to shippers 
throughout the United States, Canada 
and Alaska since 1899. Who offers 
more and keeps his promise? 


JAS. P. ELLIS, 
RAW FURS 





33-35 Mill Street, Middletown, N. Y. 
Reliable Quotations Sent Free 























He Wanted to Run Wild 


A pleasant man who owns a store, 
and tho well fed, well dressed and 
warm, has said a dozen times or more: 
“I'd like to get out in the storm and 
set my traps where beasts are feared; 
and live alone and raise a beard.” 


The “buyer’s strike” came on in 
time. He shut his shop up gleefully 
and started for the heights sublime, 
well laden with artillery, with grub, 
with skis, with traps and scent. Me- 
thinks he wobbled as he went. 


Up in the pines, where driven snow 
reveals the antics of the wild, my 
friend appeared quite tired and slow. 
The savage eye was meek and mild. 
He slipped his pack; he sniffed the 
air; he thanked the Lord that he was 
there. 


Down snowy, stately aisles he went 
to set his traps for fox and mink. He 
touched a bough well laden, bent; 
the snow slid down his neck, I think. 
The skis got crossed, refused to go; 
he jammed his features in the snow. 


That night a coyote yelped and 
trilled and sniffed the odors of the 
camp. Then, while the trapper’s blood 
was chilled, a porcupine—a prickly 
scamp—climbed on his bed and 
smelled his breath and nearly scared 
the man to death. 


Our trapper man “riz” up and 
swore—the pack rats fled to save 
their souls—he opened with his .44 
and shot the dishpan full of holes. 
And nervous-like he couldn’t sleep— 
the mountain stillness was that deep. 


With. breaking day his hopes arose. 
Forth from the bed he jumped kerflop 
and decked himself in frosty clothes 
and crammed a hotcake down his 
crop. “Now to the traps I must bestir 
—to garner in the precious fur.” 


He never caught a single thing. 
The traps were sprung by magpie 
birds. Gadzooks! He made _ the 
welkin ring with ripping, snapping 
naughty words. Which goes to show 
a man is prone to cuss and swear 
when all alone. 


Within a week his hope had died. 
He lost all interest in his meals. He 
sat beside the fire and sighed and 
rubbed the chilblains on his heels. 
His itching hoofs he used to grasp 
and chafe the chilblains with a rasp. 


One day he struck the soft, wet 
snow. The skis balled up and 
weighed a ton. He lost eleven 
pounds or so. The rough, wild life 
for him was done. He hiked back 
home and said, “Amen! [ll never 
yearn for that again.” 


When mortal soul becomes obsessed 
—doth greatly yearn to scalp and slay 
—please help the victim reach the 
West; there is no surer, better way. 
Dame Nature in her mountain haunts 
can give the savage all he wants. 


Pau Tracy. 
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FINE - WORKMANSHIP 
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Tespoonty you Fapped ‘ 
will make a fine neckpiece for 
mother, wife or sweetheart. 

We specialize in ; 
Women’s Fine Fur Coats, se 
Capes and Neckwear, 


made from your own pelts or 
our stock, at lowest prices. 


Cc. LUEDERITZ 
The Nation’s Furrier 
Dept. C, 516-518 North Ave., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Write for Free Booklet and Prices 
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TRAPPERS SAVE $300 







Pie 


Fur garments made from your 
own catch. nd thisad with 
your furs or hides for tanning 
and receive a pair of $3.00 fur 
gauntlet mittens, with orders of 
00 or more for scarfs, robes 


or coats. 

SHIP US Your Hides, Furs and 

Wooland realize 25 to35% more 

Write for our Large Special Price list. 

All kinds of fur repairing a speciality, 
a mg A nea Robe é Tanning Co. 

Stat Mason City, towa. 
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GET THE HABIT TO SEND YOUR HIDES AND 
FURS TO US FOR THE BEST TANNING 


Save money by having your own hides and furs 
madeinto useful articles, such as: robes, coats, 
fur sets, chokers, mittens, gloves, caps, buck- 
skin, oak harness, lace and sole leather. We 
also do taxidermy and repair work. We are 
always in the market for raw hides, furs and 
junk. Write for free price lists and tags. 


THE BISMARCK HIDE AND FUR CO. Bismarck, N. D. y 














Have Your 
Raw Furs 
TANNED 


for sets, scarfs, coats, 
caps, gloves, etc. 

You get better furs by 
having them custom made, @ 
besides greater satisfac- 
tion and pride because you 
personally trap the furs. 
Your wife, mother, sister 
or sweetheart will prize a 
handsome coat or set made 
from furs you furnish, and 
this will reflect your own good J 
taste. Send your furs to Wil- 

lard’s and have them made 











which will insure your getting only first class, guar- 
anteed workmanship. Our fifty-eight years’ standing 
in the fur trade is your assurance of our reliability 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG gives the latest 


style — and full information. 
BE Write today for your copy. 
of H. WILLARD, SON & CO. 
! The Old Reliable Fur House 


; A Established 1864 
Na; 28South First St., Marshalltown, ota, 
: so 
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We tan them— 
You wear them 


Plan to Have Your Game 
Heads Mounted 


Hides and furs made into 
men’s or women’s coats, 
wraps, caps, gloves robes and 
rugs. 

Taxidermy and Fur 
Tanning Specialists 
Free Catalogue—illustrating 
exactly how to prepare skins 
for shipment, styles of gar- 
ments and prices on head 
mounting, taxidermy and tan- 

ning. 
ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO. 
660 West Ave. Rochester, N. Y, 


Wanted from every clime. 
Small shipments given same 
attention and grading as 
large ones. Prevailing mar- 


ket price paid on arrival of 
furs, no more promised. Fair and satisfactory 











grading and remittance guaranteed. Will re- 
turn furs if prices do not suit you. No price 
list issued, as market governs price. Send by 


parcel post even if necessary to divide pack- 
age. Postage returned you, and this is saving 
for you. Start them now while prices are 
good. Satisfaction to you or furs returned. 


W. W. MARMADUKE 
WASHINGTON INDIANA 

















EXPERT 
Taxidermists and Furriers 


M. R. MOHR & CO. 


321 Sprague, Spokane, Washington 











WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 





Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 

















Learn FUR Farming 


By Mail. Course and corrections by Harding—the authority. Pays 
big as main or sideline for men, women, boys. One beginner 
made $300,000.00; large ground not needed. Send today for FREE 
folder—‘‘FORTUNES IN FUR FARMING.”’ 

AMERICAN FARMERS’ SCHOOL 
882 LAIRD BUILDING MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ARE YOU AFURBUYER? 


if you know how to grade and buy Furs 
YOU ARE THE FELLOW § WANT 
Big Money Awaits You 


On a salary or commission or you can 
buy for yourself and shiptome. Under 
special arrangements | furnish the money 
to buy with. 


WRITE ME, DO IT NOW 


Do you own an automobile? Do you 
travel by train? How much fur have 
you bought in any one season? Ad- 
vise me fully about yourself. Act quick, 
I only want one good reliable buyer 
in each section. 


Address, D. COHEN 
114-116 West Main St, DANVILLE, ILL- 


The Old Reliable— Established 1879 
“The Trappers, Shippers and Buyers Friend”’ 
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InThe Gam, >Pields 


Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infractions of the game 


laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game depart- 


ment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which it will 
be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department’s dutie 


in the premises. 
channels, 
department by the informant. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from the game department 
but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the 








Driving Coyotes and Rabbits 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Reading your 
magazine of August, 1922, I noticed an arti- 
cle written by Earl M. Kline regarding coy- 
ote hunting in Kansas, Being a lover of 
the chase, and always enjoying the coyote 
hunts, I thought I would give you our plan 
for hunting coyote when I lived in Smith 
County, Kans. I happen to be the author 
of the plan, which I worked out after several 
unsuccessful hunts. Oh, we used to get one 
or two coyotes and several hundred rabbits 
every hunt, but the majority of the coyotes 
always got away, so I worked out the plan 
I am giving you. We called a meeting and 
I was elected manager. This is the plan: 
The hunt covered a territory eight miles 
square. A manager was elected to see that 
everything was properly looked after. Eight 
marshals in either automobiles or on horses 
were to start the lines and scout around 


| and keep shifting the men, scattering where 
| the line is heavy and closing in 


the thin 
places. If necessary we were to carry men 
in their autos to the thin part of the line. 
A captain was appointed for each mile 
aroun the circuit, usually a man who lives 
near the mile he is to captain. These cap- 
tains were to “rustle” at least eight men on 
their mile. 


It takes about two weeks to advertise and 
get all the officers. Make every officer when 


| elected promise to be on duty the morning 
| of the hunt, or let the manager know the 





night before. Advertise with lots of pep, 
and tell them you are going to get lots of 
coyotes, because you will, for this hunt I 
am telling you about was the last one we 
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Officers consist of one official manager, eight 
marshals and thirty-two captains. The manager 
gives each marsh: il the correct time the morning 
of the hunt so all will have the same time. The 
comers are started first by the marshals, and 
each car is to be driven 15 miles per hour. 
When the marshal has traveled four miles he 
meets another marshal and they confer as to 
where the line is the weakest; then they drive 
back and order the men to shift toward the weak 
part. 


ie Ae aed 8 MILES ace 


had before I moved away from the county, 
and we got eight coyotes. We have every- 
body on the starting line at 10 o’clock sharp, 
and the manager calls the marshals early 
the morning of the hunt to give all of them 
the correct time. The marshals then start 
the lines at 10:05 sharp from the corners, 
as indicated in the enclosed cut, and going 
about fifteen miles per hour. When the 
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iarshal meets the other marshal on the four- 
mile line they confer as to how each other’s 
ine is, and then shift the men as needed 
to keep a good line. 

No rifles are allowed in the hunt. Shot- 
cuns may use BB shot, but no -slugs. No 
logs are allowed in the ring. The captain 
should know a few days before the hunt 
whether he will have enough men or not on 
his mile, and he should report to the man- 
ager, so the manager can send out men from 
the nearby towns. In the hunt I am speak- 
ing of there were four carloads of men from 
the town in which I lived, and I had them 
see me before they went out to hunt, and I 
sent them where they were needed. 

As I said before, I left soon after this 
hunt, but we killed eight coyotes and sev- 
eral hundred rabbits, and the hunt only 
lasted about 2% hours. I don’t know 
whether this letter will be of interest to you 
or not, but it is a plan that works and is 
used altogether in the Smith County hunts. 
I am writing this in order that it may give 
the fellows a hunch who have not been very 
successful in their coyote hunts. 

Dr. JAMES GRANERHOLZ. 





Tent Suggestions for African 
Hunting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am contemplating 
a trip some time to British East Africa on 
a big game hunt, and have formed a pretty 
definite idea as to all of my equipment ex- 
cept a tent. Can you or your readers help 
me with any suggestions? Without better 
advice on the subject than I now possess 
I should feel inclined to take an ordinary 
balloon silk tent such as I would use in the 
game fields of New Brunswick; but I 
thought possibly some eleventh-hour tip 
might induce me to change my mind about 
this.—E,. R. W., Illinois. 


Answer.—Ralph H. White, an American 
sportsman whose papers on hunting in 
Africa have been appearing in Outdoor Life, 
has sent the editor what we consider a 
mighty good hint on the selection and rig- 
ging up of a tent for that country. With 
apologies to Mr. White for extracting a 
statement from his personal letter, we give 
it to you herewith. 


“For your guidance in case fortune should 
favor your going out to Kenya, let me sug- 
gest that you take your own tent along with 
you. This should be 8x10 with 4-foot walls, 
as a 7x9 is too cramped for two men to live 
in comfortably. Besides the tent you will 
need a fly that projects about five feet be- 
yond the tent to form a sort of veranda. 
The tent, fly, poles and everything must be 
so designed or made that it will not exceed 
the ordinary weight of a porter’s load—5O 
pounds a load. It will probably make up 
into two loads, the tent one load, the poles 
and fly, etc., another load. These loads 
must not exceed 50 pounds each, but it is 
all right if they weigh less than that, be- 
cause in that case a folding chair or a cot 
or washstand will be rolled up with the tent 
to the requisite load. There is always some- 
thing that can be tucked in to make up the 
load. The construction of the poles is im- 
portant; the uprights where they rest upon 
the ground should be shod with iron for six 
or eight inches of their length; in other 
words, the end of the pole that rests on the 
ground should be fitted into an iron shoe, 
so that that end is protected from ants and 
wet. The longitudinal pole will be jointed, 
and the joints should be reinforced with 
brass or iron to insure rigidity, and the two 
ends of the joints should be like sketch. 
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“Everything else you can pick up in 
Nairobi. When you are thru with your 
shoot you can sell your outfit. In this way 
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trappers. 


FRE 


Write for it now. 








JONAS BRO 





Beautiful 
Fur Rugs 


Made from your Coyote, Wolf, 
Lion or Bob-cat skins —or 
those you buy cheap from 
Big saving. 

Ours is the largest furrier and 
tanning plant in the west. We 
reduce consumer cost by 
direct handling “from catch 
to factory and back to you.” 


Style Book 
and Catalog 


Richly illustrated—shows styles 
and costs of made-to-order coats, 
scarfs, cloaks, etc., as wellas rugs. 
It is free. 





“TAXIDERMISTS 
« and FURRIERS 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colorado 















Dr. J. W. Anderson, of Denver 
and bis Giant Alaskan Browa 
Bear Mousted By Us. 












Papier Mache Deer 
Head Forms 


FOR TAXIDERMIST 
SEND IN FIRST MODEL 


we will make duplicate from 
your model twenty-five to fifty 
mache heads. Blocked head 
neck ready for use, dry and 
strong, straight or turned, 
right or left. Finished a white 
coat ready for use. Four pounds each ship- 
ping weight. Your own style of mount is 
what you want to please your trade. 
We have a suitable plastic for retouching. Open mouth 
heads for rugs made up same way, waxed finish, 
Get our illustrated catalogue. 


PAPIER MACHE SPECIALTIES CO., READING, MICH. 


PLEASURE and 
PROFIT BOOKS 


This new, practical book—HOME 
MANUFACTURE OF FURS AND 
SKINS—contains 285 pages, 91 ill- 
ustrations and explains how to 
tan,dye,dress and manufacture 
not only your own catch but to en- 
pace in the business if you wish 
RICE, CLOTH BOUND, $1.50. 
Some others, all cloth bound, ill- 
ustrated, postpaid, are: Science of 
Fishing, 258 pages $1.00; Science of 
Trapping, 245 pages $1.00; Hunting 
Dogs, 253 pages $1.00; Fur Farm- 
ing, 278 pages $1.00. 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 pages $1.00; Ginseng and 
Other Medicinal Plants, 367 pages $1.25; Home Taxidermy 
for Pleasure and Profit, 246 pages $1.50; Fur Buyers’ Guid 
370 pages $2.00. A 32-page booklet describing these an 





others free. 
A. R. HARDING PUBLISHER 
Ohio Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


















E. A. LOCKWOOD 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


Millbrae, California 














Coats, Scarfs, Muffs,Chokers, etc. 
made from your raw or tan: 
furs. Enormoussavings. Write for 
FREE CATALOG. Tells Everything 


ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 


2s h-Dearbornst. Chicago, Ill 











TAN YOUR OWN HIDES 


, 

Young’s Original Easy Tanning Compound 
Refuse all substitutes. Withthiscompound, musk- 
rat, skunk, mink, rabbit, mole, cavy and other 
small hidescan be tanned into fur pelts and leather 
suitable for ladies’ coats, muffs, caps, mittens and 
other fur garments. Used from coast to coast and 
pronounced to be the best tanning compound on 
the market. Full description and directions for 
skinning, stretching, tanning, etc., with each 
package. Small carton, 50c; Large, $1.00. 
Manufactured only by the CHICAGO ANIMAL 
INDUSTRIES, 1321 North Clark St., Chieago, 11, 


























WHY not spend Spring, Summer and 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects? 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collection. Some 
worth $1 to$7each. Simple outdoor work with 
my instructions, pictures, price list. Get post- 
ed now. Send 10c (NOT STAMPS) for my illus- 
trated Prospectus. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in 
insects, Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif. 
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FRED WHITE ~ 





MAKE THIS YOUR BIGGEST FUR YEAR 
Coon, Opossum, Wolf, Muskrat, Wildcat, Fox and All Other Furs Are in Big Demand 


Prices are high and you ought to benefit by them, You will, too, if you ship to 
the right dealer. I always pay the highest possible prices for raw furs and my guar- 
antee of absolute satisfactionis your protection. ? 
charges paid. Shipments held seperate for your approval of my valuation, if requested. 


Write for Price List 


Quick returns always—express 


° BELOIT, KANSAS 
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WINTER SPORTS 
ARE HEALTHFUL 
AND FASCINATING 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS AND 


TOBOGGANS 


Guns and Ammunition 
Hunting Clothing — Boots, 
Sweaters, Leather Coats 


Sole Distributors in the Rocky 
Mountain West for 


Winslow Skates 


TRITCH HARDWARE CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 











EVEN poundso' fight- 
in’ black bass caught 
on a South Bend BASS- 
ORENO—“‘greatest fish-get- 
ter’’ made. Send for 
**Fishing— 
What Baitsand When” 


our new book. Tells what baits for 
what fish. Gives expert fishing data. 
Every angler wants it, Sent FREE. 
A postal gets it. 14 


HERES THE BAIT 


a o ‘The BASS-ORENO 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
§225High St.. South Bend, Ind. 



















piaeiee! Due to Travel 
MOTHERSILLS 
SEASICK REMEDY 


The Only Guaranteed Relief in 
the World for These Ailments 


Small capsules—keep good indefinitely. Put a pack- 
age in your traveling bag NOW so you will have them 
mm needed. Contains no cocaine, morphine, opium, 
chloral, coal tar products, or their derivatives, 

Officially adopted by Steamship Companies on both 
fresh and salt water—endorsed by highest authorities 
—and used by the world’s most noted travelers—Lord 
Northcliffe, Cy Warman, and thousands of others. 

Sold by leading druggists in every civilized country. 
Price in U. S. A. and Canada, Tic a 
box, enough for 24 hours. $1.50 a 
box for ocean voyage. 

Gotietactita guaranteed or money 
refunded, Si 
A copy of Mothersill’s Travel Book REMEDY 

sent on request without charge. 
MOTHERSILL REMEDY COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London; Montreal, 
New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 
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you will find it much cheaper than hiring 
a tent there, for they charge you almost as 
much to rent one as it would cost to buy 
one, and you are not always sure of getting 
a good tent there, and if you do it would 
probably cost more than to take one out 
with you. The tent should be green or 
The walls may be made of 


| quite lightweight material provided it is 
tough; in fact, the whole tent may be made 


of light-weight material provided the fly is 
made of heavier material. If you were to 
be there shooting only two or three months 


| it would not be necessary to use as heavy a 





material in your tent as if you were to be 
there a long while.” 





Montana’s Progress in Game and 
Fish Protection 
Editor Outdoor Life:—It dawned upon 


| someone years ago that “facts are stubborn 
| things.” 


Perhaps their greatest stubborn- 
ness is manifested in their proclivity to re- 


| main just without the grasp of the great 
| mass of ordinary minds. 


When one comes to make a study of con- 
ditions in Montana from the sportsmen’s 
viewpoint, there are a few facts which must 
be grasped firmly and clearly, else the con- 
ditions revealed will appear sadly incon- 
sistent. Among such facts are: Montana is 
a great, big state, its area exceeding the 
combined area of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland; its climatic con- 
ditions and topography are vastly different 
in different parts of the state; certain 
methods looking to better the game con- 
ditions in the mountainous sections are not 
applicable to the more level portions of 
Eastern Montana. 

With these facts in mind, the sportsmen 
of the Treasure State two years ago outlined 
a program which had for its definite purpose 
the making and perpetuating of better fish- 
ing and hunting. The first step to this end 
was the organization of a state association 
of sportsmen. In turn, the first big step 
taken by this new association was the ap- 
pointment of a legislative and law committee 
with Thomas Nelson Marlowe, present chair- 
man of the Montana Fish and Game Com- 
mission, as chairman. This committee pre- 
pared two measures, a reorganization and a 
regulatory, both bills being passed by the 
Seventeenth Legislative Assembly after being 
considerably, but immaterially, amended. 

The passage of these measures brought 
about a reorganization of the State Fish and 
Game Department, the allocation of its 
funds, and the placing of it on a basis of 
real service to the sportsmen—the sole sup- 


+ porters of the department financially. 


Since the reorganization of the department 
thousands of Chinese pheasants and the eggs 
of same have been distributed thruout the 
state, and last April 500 pairs of Hungarian 
partridges were imported and liberated. The 
Sg of fish propagation and distribution 
1as likewise been most gratifying to the 
sportsmen since the commission was created 


| with sufficient authority to erect hatcheries 


where needed and to otherwise meet the re- 
quirements of an extensive and progressive 
program of fish culture and distribution, 
About 38,000,000 young fish, including East- 
ern brook, rainbow and native trout, lake 
whitefish, grayling and a few bass, were dis- 
tributed in the waters of the state during 
the seasons of 1921, and about an equal 
number again this year. 

With fewer regular paid game wardens in 
the service, the enforcement of the game 
laws has been more effective and law ob- 


| Servance more general. 


| new clubs. 


| 


In the meantime the state association has 
been growing, with the formation of many 
As these clubs were organized 
the membership was impressed with the idea 
that the responsibility for local game con- 


ditions rested largely with them. This re- 
sponsibility was accepted very generally by 
the clubs to the end that State Game Warden 
C. A. Jakways and his deputies and Super- 
intendent of Fisheries J. H. Brunson and 
the employes of his department have met 
with the most cordial co-operation in carry- 
ing out the sportsmen’s program. 

This reads as tho conditions in Montana, 
from the viewpoint of the sportsmen, are 
ideal, and that there is little left to be de- 
sired. But let us get back to the fact that 
Montana is a big state, and any efficient pro- 
gram of protection, conservation and propa- 
gation of its desirable wild life must be 
carried out on a scale equally large. The 
sportsmen of Montana have the efficient pro- 
gram, but it is impossible to carry it out on 
a scale in proportion to the great area of 
the state, for the simple reason that there 
are not sufficient purchasers of licenses in 
Montana to create an adequate fund. And 
let it be said that in this the sportsmen are 
not remiss, for in Montana one out of every 
nine residents purchases a license—a record 
equalled by few states, in our opinion. 

Some day, when the Montana Fish and 
Game Commission has accumulated sufficient 
funds, a system of pond culture will be con- 
structed for the propagation of fish suitable 
to the waters of Eastern Montana, species 
of fish which our present system of hatch- 
eries cannot supply. 

So while the sportsmen of Montana have 
promulgated a practical, progressive and 
efficient program for the preservation and 
propagation of the desirable wild life of 
their state, it is only possible to carry out 
that program to the degree the funds at 
hand permit. Many of our sportsmen will 
undoubtedly chafe and fret because the com- 
missioners do not make more rapid progress, 
and others, not familiar with conditions, will 
think the annual attainments sadly out of 
proportion to the size of the state. But an 
honest and thoro investigation will reveal 
real positive advancement toward the goal 
of better fishing and hunting for better 
sportsmen, 

The space allotted to me precludes a more 
detailed story of the activities of the clubs, 
the problems to be solved, the menace of 
predatory animals and the great need for a 
higher standard of sportsmanship in Mon- 
tana, to the end that this highly-prized out- 
door sport shall be perpetuated for the 
sportsmen of all the tomorrows. 


M. S. CARPENTER, 
Sec’y, Mont. State Sportsmen’s Ass’n. 


Late Hatching of Quail 


Editor Outdoor Life:—About two or three 
weeks ago we found a quail nesting within 
about eight feet of the edge of the traveled 
portion of one of the main highways of this 
county, and kept fairly close watch of that 
nest. Today (Sept. 21), when we stopped 
to investigate, we were greatly surprised to 
see about six or eight young quails, which 
were, no doubt, not over one or two days 
old, scampering out of the nest and into the 
grass after the two old birds had flown a 
short distance away from their nest. 

When we returned about three hours later 
there was no sign of any young birds around 
the nest. It was evident that the old birds 
had taken to better cover with the nest of 
young ones. 

The shells of the eggs from which the 
young birds had very recently hatched had 
not yet been removed from within the nest. 
It is believed that those young birds were 
not over one or two days old. It seems quite 
unreasonable that quails should nest and 
hatch their young so late in the fall. 

There are very few quails or prairie 
chickens left in this—the west central—part 
of Iowa. H. B. FisHet. 








Small boys say “cramberries.” 
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“Geese Killed by Lightning” 

Outdoor Life:—I noticed in your October 
number, in the American ‘Game Association 
Bulletin, under the heading “Geese Killed 
by Lightning,” a letter from P. S. Hud- 
dleston, relating the incident in Gonzales, 
Texas, and the lingering doubt of your 
Bulletin editor, which causes me to respond 
with my corroboration. 

Having been born and raised in Gonzales, 
and having lived in that town at the time 
the incident occurred, I can vouch for the 
truthfulness of same. My memory serves me 
to the extent that it occurred in the fall of 
1889 or maybe a year or two previous, on a 
day threatening fall showers. The geese fell 
on the slough which emptied into the Guade- 
loupe River about a half mile from the 
cabin of “Old Rabbit,” the town express- 
man. “Rabbit” and about a dozen “little 
Rabbits” saw them fall, and, wishing to get 
one of the fleeing Israelites, ran to where 
they fell, and picked up eighteen, some 
nearly stripped of their feathers, others 
stunned so badly they had to be killed with 
sticks, others recovering sufficiently to fly 
away and make their escape. The eighteen 
were loaded in a two-wheel cart drawn by a 
mule and taken to town; and the most of 
them, if not all, were sold for ten cents 
apiece. The Gonzales Inquirer, published 
as a weekly at the time (and I think a daily 
now), can verify the facts with its own edi- 
torial. There were no indications of hail, 
and I feel confident that hail did not have 
anything to do with it, but agree with the 
“wise men of the town” and their final con- 
clusions, “that the geese had just flown thru 
a rain cloud with their feathers wet when 
the bolt of lightning struck the wet leader 
and forked down each line of the V forma- 
tion of the flock.” 

We know that dry feathers are non-con- 
ductors of electricity. But wet feathers and 
the natural spray from one goose to the 
others after flying thru a wet cloud would 
be a very good conductor, I think, for light- 


ning, and explains the very unusual 
phenomena. M. H. Parker. 
Texas. 





Drastic Mexican Game Law 


Word has come to us from Mexico, thru 
Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday of the New York 
Zoological Society, to the effect that Presi- 
dent Obregon of Mexico has by decree es- 
tablished the most drastic game laws exist- 
ing in any country to protect mountain 
sheep, prong-horned antelope and deer. 
The decree makes it unlawful to kill these 
animals at any season of the year for the 
next ten years. 

As this information comes to us directly 
from Dr. Hornaday, its truthfulness can, of 
course, hardly be questioned. 

“Mountain sheep in Northern Mexico and 
Lower California have been threatened with 
extinction by American hunters leaving 
Calexico and other border points,” writes 
Dr. Hornaday. “The mountain sheep is the 
great prize of the big game hunter. Many 
sportsmen will go great distances and put 
up with many hardships in order to get a 
shot at mountain sheep. They have never 
been numerous in Mexico. It was certain 
they would have been utterly wiped out in 
five years. With ten years of protection 
they will become numerous.” 


THEY DON’T DO IT 


A down-town furrier was selling a coat to 
a lady customer. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said, “I guarantee this 
to be genuine skunk fur that will wear for 
years.” 

“But suppose I get it wet in the rain,” 
asked the lady, “what effect will the water 
have on it? Won’t it spoil?” 

“Madam,” answered the furrier, “I have 





only one answer. Did you ever hear of a 1 


skunk carrying an umbrella?” 
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“Kings of Curlew Island” 


by Archibald Rutledge 


HARING the island kingship with an 18-point buck is a vast diamond- 
S back rattler whose sinister activities lend a fearsome atmosphere to 
the dark swamps and palmetto thickets. The vague dread, which 

the snake inflicts upon the hunters in quest of the buck, seems the more 
tense in contrast with the dry humor in which this unusual tale is told. 


“Kings of Curlew Island” is a story by a veteran outdoorsman whose authoritative 
articles in various magazines have for years earned the respect of American sportsmen. 
It is a hunting-tale by a been-there hunter; a snake-story by a writer who makes you 
feel what he has felt; in short, thousands of readers will consider it the most unusual and the 
most satisfying combination of sportsmanship, thrills and chuckles that they have ever read. 


At your newsdealer’s. Trial subscriptions—5 months for $1.00 


OUTERS’-RECREATION, Chicago, Illinois 
i eee 
Camp Comfort De Luxe 


56 sqft head roomat) [Continuous support }{ Jointed supports pass | The Stoll Waterproof Perfection tent insures 
eves onlOx!O tent || around hips evenly dis || thru sleeves onoutside| Complete protection in all weather. Has large 
No other square sent || tributes strain, instead || of hip -Insures quick | insect windows and door, sewed in floor, large 
has over 25 sqft. awning and windbreak. 

$$$ : 

Water-proof— insect-proof— trouble-proof — 
mildew-proof. 

Made in two sizes—7 x 9 ft. and 10 x 10 ft. 
Rolls into compact roll, 10 inches by 48 inches, 
Sets up inthree minutes. Accommodates 2, 3, 
4,5, or 6 people. Write for complete catalog 
of beds, tents, tables, chairs, etc. 





























Prices lowest in six years — Immediate 
shipment. 


THE STOLL MFG. CO. 
3272 Larimer St.. DENVER, COLO. 














FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood ; used by U. S. and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, 














Custom Hand Made Gun Cases, Revolver and Shoulder 
Holsters, Fine Leather Novelty Goods. 


Send ten cents for illustrated catalogue 


THE HEISER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


DEPARTMENT A DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 
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THE SPORTSMEN’S IDEAL 
ACCURACY AND STRENGTH 


Any man who has tested these hard- 
shooting, high-power sporting Mausers 
and Mannlicher Rifles know big game 
yt have a chance’ if you ever get 

“bead” on them. These rifles are of- 
eed at remarkably low prices and are 
guaranteed new and genuine. Order 
NOW. 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES 
6.5 and 8 mm.—Full length stock (as il 
lustrated) bolt action, 18-in. ane 
20-in. barrels; cheek piece and 49 
PISTON BEI, ORC. onscorsecheseces tees 
MAUSER RIFLES 
FREE—25 Cartridges with Cash Orders 
-80-"06 Cal.—Fine walnut stock with 
cheekpiece; 24-in. round barrel; rub 
ber butt plate ; ; checkered pistol grip ; 
sling swivels; silver bead front sight 
= protector; weight about 7% Ibs 





Chambered for U.S. Govt. Car- 
tridge. a ie EA RE $45.09 
7 and 8 mm. Sporting stock, fine 

Walnut, cheek piece, pistol grip, 


etc. 24-in. barrel, weight 7% Ibs., 
5c artridge magazine. Either cal- 
iber at one price.................. $35.09 
8 mm. Full Sporting stock, fine wal 
nut, cheek piece, pistol grip, etc., 
20-in. barrel, weight 7 Ibs., 5 car- 
tridge magazine....... ............ $40.00 


HIGH POWER TELESCOPE RIFLE 
8 mm. Gewehrfabrik, with 6-pow- 
er Gerard telescope sight ; Mau- 
ser system; fine walnut stock, 
cheek piece, pistol grip, etc. ; 


weight 6% Ibs.; 23-in. barrel; 
double set trigger; uses Amer- 
ican or imported ammunition; 
special, while they last $36.50 
High-Power Rifle, Mauser sys- 
tem, 8 mm. cal. ........... ..- $20.00 
OTHER SPECIALS 
Geha Shotguns, 2-shot, 12 and 16-ga. $15.00 
eco, .22-cal. Rifle . $ 6.50 
Mauser Auto. Comb. Pistol and Rifle, 
7.63 and 9 mm. cal., wood stock hol- 
ster, 5'4-in. barrel a 
Luger, long barrel, 6 and 8- in., 9 mm. 
cal., leather hols ter, wood stocl ey Se Sand 
Mauser Automatics, regular model 
cal., $11.75; .32-cal. "$13.00 
Luger Auto., regul: ar model, .30-cal..... $21.50 


Reising Auto., .22-cal., Target, $24. 00 


Field Glasses, 8-power, with case 


AMMUNITION PER 100—Rifle 


380-06 metal point ........ $4.00 
.30-40 metal point 4.00 
303 Ross-Enfield metal 6.50 
6.5 Mauser short; soft 7.50 
6.5 Mannliche r, soft . 8.50 
7mm. Mauser, soft .... 7.50 
7 mm. Mauser, metal .. . 4.00 
8 mm. Mauser, soft ........ . 7.50 

Pistol 

25-cal. 6.35 mm. steel ........ . 3.00 
32-c al. 7.65 mm. steel 3.50 

30-cal. 7.65 Luger, steel point 4.50 
30-cal, 7.63 mm. Mauser steel point 4.50 


.68-cal. 9 mm. Mauser and sted r, metal : 50 
.45-cal. Colt, metal ......... : 4.00 


Write for new catalog of other guns and full 
descriptions of these advertised 


Satisfaction or Money Back 


SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP 
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Competing with Ananias 


Well, Mr. Editor, I and the missus has 
been fishing again, only this time I do not 
catch a fish, but win a hiking championship. 

This time we go fishing at Crater Lake, 
which is in a sizeable hole cut in the top 
of a mt., and the water is so blue it looks 
like the sky has melted and run into it. 
Well, when I see this lake, right aways I 
tell the missus here’s where I get me fish 
enough so I do not have to buy any beef 
for 6 (six) months. The missus says, hop 
to it, only get out of my site and let me 
have a little rest, and do not always be 
talking about fish in my presents. 


Well, these parting words suits me o.k., 


| and befoar no time at all I have found a 


| looks good for a bite. 


nice place on the bank of the lake, where it 
So I tie a couple of 
angle worms on my hook and drop it over. 
Well, what would you think, Mr. Editor, 
when I say that if I have 100 (one hundred) 
lines, each 40 (forty) foot long, my hook 


| would not have come any nearer reaching 


the water, which I now see is a 1,000 (one 
thousand) feet or moar below where my 
feat rest. 


Well, I 


do not want any fish anyways, so 


| I beat it back to the hotel and the missus 
| gets wise and gives me the hoarse laugh, 


| I do not tackle 
| wicked 








88-B Chambers St., NEW YORK 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS IN 
TAXIDERMY 


are men who have devoted their 
lives to the study and who imitate 
nature in the mounted specimen as 
closely as it is possible to follow her 
varying moods. In this great work 
of taxidermy Prof. Stainsky has a 
world-wide reputation, his clients 
being found in all partsof the world. 
His specialty is mounting big game, 
birds and fishes. 
When you have your 


FURS REMODLED 
Remember that a master hand can do the 
work for you almost as cheaply as the 
“‘hotch’’ and with 100 per cent more satis- 
faction to you. In this line of work we 
particularly excel 

Our famous Chamois Tanning has no 

equal. 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY CO. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Est. in 1874 
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which does not arouse any christian spirits 
in me, but oanly a desire to murder, which 
on acc. my missus swings a 
left hook. Likewise, theys a lot of 
birds standing around not saying much ex- 
cept like this: Say, Ethel, did you no it 
was 1,000 feet from the rim to the water, 
et etc., and so on? They better not go too 
far with a man of my stamp, as when 
aroused I am a stearn man, and Dempsey 











himself better not get gay at that time, what 
I mean. 

Howsoever, they’s one quite looking bird 
which is mearly looking on, and finally he 
passes me the wink and says I have been 
thinking of hiking around the lake and 
would join me. Well, a cat will grab at a 
straw, as the saying goes, and I says let’s go. 
So I tell the clerk to hold lunch for us, and 
he says, “My goodness, sir, you will not be 
back for lunch, as it’s 35 (thirty-five) miles 
around the lake.” I look out the window 
and see it is not no such thing, and tell him, 
“See hear, young feller, do not get gay with 
me.” He kinda smiles and says, “Very well, 
sir,” and we start. 

“Well, we hike for a hour or so, and I 
says to this bird I’m with, whose name is 
Snodgrass: “Snodgrass,” says I, “let’s climb 
the rim and take a look around, as we must 
be pretty near around the lake by this time.” 
So we climb the rim, and what do you think! 
Here’s the hotel looking like you could of 
hit it with a rock, and it seams we have not 
got a good start. 

Well, I do not feal like hiking any moar, 
as my dogs is soar anyways, so says, 
“Snodgrass, let’s sit down and just talk 
about it,” which is agreeable to him. 
linally he says, “Look hear, you got a raw 
deal back there and here’s a chanct to get 
even. Let’s go back to the hotel and tell 
them we have made the hike around the 
lake, then give them the haw haw.” 

This idear meats with my views, and we 
start. We come limping into the hotel, each 
holding onto one of these all pine staffs 
and looking tired, 
what I mean. Snodgrass starts talking loud 
about the hike, and everybody comes around 
to listen in. Finally the clerk could not 
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She can cook on a fire of hickory coals, 
She’s able to drink from a jug; 
She never complains that the tent’s 
full of holes, 
And she isn’t afraid of a bug! 


Her hardships and worries are never revealed, 
When troubled, she smiles her way thru; 
So here’s to my sweetheart of forest and field— 

You guessed it! 
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Here’s to the Girl! 


Here’s to the girl of the big out-of-doors, 
The girl of the rifle and reel; 
She’s out when it’s sunny, she’s out when 
it pours, 
With waders and fly-rod and creel. 


Here’s to the girl of the forest and field, 

In khaki and knockabout hat; = 

Her cheeks may be tanned and her nose . : 
may be peeled, 

But we love her the more for all that! 
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My wife—here’s to you! 


SHERMAN RIPLEY. 
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and they all fall for it, 














stand it no moar, and he says, “Do you gents 
mean to tell me you have hiked around the 
lake in this short space of time?” I give 


him a hard boiled look and tells him, “Say, | 


does this altytude affect your hereing?” He 
coes off with a funny look on his face, which 
does me a lot of good, and I guess that will 
hold him for a while. 

Well, we’re heroes all right, only snodgrass 
sorta fades away and I get all the gloary. 
The missus kinda spreads herself also, and 
I here her telling the other dames all about 
her husband, who has hiked since he was 
6 (six) years old. You know how wimen is. 





“I now see the water is. 1,000 feet or more 
’ 


When we leave for Klamath Falls the next 
morning a delegation see us off, and they 
hand me a bundle which they say contains a 
trophy for being champ hiker of Crater 
Lake. Later on we open it, and here’s a 
swell meat platter with the name “Ananias” 
spelled onto it. Says I that’s probably the 
Indian name for the lake, and the missus 


says yes, or it might be one of these spirits | 


you here about which hang around a certain 
place until the name of the spirit sorta 
sticks to the place. 

Anyways, we appreciate the platter, which 
is hand painted, and I do not blame the 
gifters if the letter is spelled sorta rough, 
as they had to do it on short notice. We 
have the platter on our mantle place, where 
you see it if ever you come out this way. 
I would not part with it for a lot of jack, 
what I mean. Yrs. truly, 

h. r. hill, 
Champ Hiker of Crater Lake. 





Game Protection Talked at 
Du Pont Meeting 


A short time ago salesmen from the Sport- 
ing Powder Division of the Du Pont Powder 
Company met in convention at Wilmington, 
Del.—men from all over the United States 
and Canada—and, aside from hearing ad- 








dresses by officers of the Du Pont Powder | 


Company on the progress of the powder in- 
dustry, those present were treated to other 
talks of a purely sporting and game pro- 
tective nature. These included addresses on 
“American Game Protective and Propaga- 
tion Association,” by Ed G. White of Ottawa, 
Canada; “State Shoots—Their Value,” by 
Arthur Killam of St. Louis; “Amateur Con- 
trol American Trapshooting Association,” by 
D. D. Gross; “American Trapshooting As- 
sociation—Its Value,” by L. J. Squier. 
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Remington Game Loads 


The right load for 
each kind of game 





AST season thousands of men went out into the a 
fields and woods absolutely sure that they had By + 

the right load for the game they were going after. ae 
For the first time in their lives they didn’t worry a 


about the kind of powder or the weight, or the size or : 
quantity of shot. They left all that up to Remington. ae 

They shot the new Remington Game Loads— made 1 
specifically for the particular game they were hunt- 
ing. Powder and shot selected by Remington to get 
the game. The shells made by Remington, guaran- 
teed by Remington, backed by Remington’s sixty years 
of leadership and integrity manufacturing shells and 
ammunition. 


Wetproofed at Top Wad and 
Crimp as well as in the Body 





Remington Game Loads are 
furnished exclusively in “Nitro ‘ 
Club’’ Wetproof. Made by the 
exclusive and patented Rem- as 
ington Wetproof Process. The \ eo: 
only shells waterproofed not 
only in the body buta: the crimp 
and top wad as well. Shells 
that can even lie in water and 
then work through a gun and 
shoot as though nothing out of 
the ordinary had happened. 


Remington Game Loads 
cover every shooting require- 
ment—field and trap. Rem- 
ington guarantees everything 
that goes into them. 





been so enthusiastically received by sportsmen the country 
over. They knew the idea of Remington Game Loads was right 
as soon as they heard it. And their first day’s shooting proved a 
that the shells were as right as the idea. Be 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC, | et 
NEW YORK CITY ia 
Established 1816 | 


Remington, 


THE AUTHORITY IN FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION AND CUTLERY 


No other development in the history of loaded shells has ever oe 
ct 
a 
© 











HEN sunlight glimmers 

from snow capped peaks 
or your game lurks in shadow 
of rock or depth of forest— 





Better Your Aim 
Lyman Sight equipment gives 
you a clear, accurate bead in 
any light; and the position of 
the rear aperture, directly in 
front of the eye, on tang or re- 
ceiver, enables you to make 
sure shots quickly. For all rifles. 
At your dealer's; or give us 
your Make, Model and Cal- 
iber. 

THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 

CORPORATION 
85 West St., 

Middlefield, 
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Write Today for 


FREE CATALOG 


of LYMAN SIGHTS 
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No. 1A Rear, 
$4.50. 
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No. 3 Ivory 
























WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, deadly addition to the modern 
shotgun. Makes good shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap 
shooting, ducks, or attraps. Automatically shows how to lead 
correctly—NO MORE GUESS WORK. Made of blued steel, clamps 
rigidly on breech of gun barrels, 12, 16, 20, 28 gauges. Double 
nsonly. Postpaid, $2.50, including booklet, “‘Wing Shooting 
ade Easy.’’ Booklet alone sent on receipt of 10 cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 
WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
140, 116 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 


Fiala Pat. Sleeping Bag 


Equal in warmth to four or § 

five blankets; weight less 

than six pounds. 

Fiala Outdoor Sleeping Suits 
of Angora Wool: adults size $19.50 


Correctly designed equipment for 
Hunters, Explorers and Travelers. 
Outfits from Poles to the Equator. 
FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 
Anthony Fiala, Pres. 
25 Warren St. 

















“PVCKESCUPE” 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE 


Indispensable to the out- 
door man. It increases vi- 
sion 444 times. Only 34 
inches long. Packed in 
limp leather case, it fits 
the pocket. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, send $2.00 plus 
5 cents postage, and we 
will send you one direct. 
Money back if dissatisfied. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
42-44 Clinton Ave. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


quality photo Manas and shuttrrw for 24 -years 
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BLACKFOOT LODGE 


At Lower Two Medicine Lake, Glacier Park, Montana. 
In the background Rising Wolf Mountain 


Help the Starving Blackfeet Indians 


While visiting the Glacier National Park this summer I devoted some of my 
time in examining quite a number of children and adults of the Blackfoot tribe, 
whose reservation lies at the foot of the eastern part of the Rocky Mountains. 
I found that practically all children were undernourished, anemic and showed 
clinical manifestations of active tuberculosis. The medical survey seemed to be 
entirely inadequate and neglected. The two-weekly rations which are supplied to 
the Indians do not contain enough caloric values to sustain them during the hard 


times of the winter. 
tuberculosis victims considerably. 


and tedious the response will be. 


Exposure to cold and wet will increase the mortality of the 


The memoranda of my findings and suggestions for improvements were sub- 
mitted as per request to the Indian Bureau at Washington. 
familiar with the bureaucracy of the officialdom at Washington knows how slow 


Anyone who is 


The Glacier Park, “the happy playground of the Blackfeet Indians,” as one 
of our big railroads in their summer folder so proudly advertises, will be turned 
into a cemetery of the Blackfeet tribe before long. 

The cry for help of these unfortunates rings every year into the ears of the 
Indian Bureau, and yet this office remains deaf to their pleas. 
has turned to the benevolent and generous tourist for help in his fight for justice 
for the many wrongs that have been handed * 

Hunger and disease knock again at the Blackfeet Indians’ doors. 
appeal to you, brother sportsman, for material help. 
be sent to the “Blackfeet Indian Relief Fund,” National Bank, Browning, Mont. 
James Willard Schultz of Los Angeles, Calif., well-known author of Blackfeet folk 
lore, has charge of this fund, and will distribute the money to the most needy. 

Act quickly and generously before the last of the tribe is gone. 


So the Redman 


to him since 1855. 
And so I 
Money contributions should 


Dr. Hans Nacuticatt, 
2742 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





A Quick Draw 


Back in the early 90s the town of New 
Castle in Garfield County, Colo., was a pros- 
perous coal camp and distributing center 
for the ranchers. The miners were, for the 
most part, natives of Southern Europe, but 
up to the time of this story had, so far as 
I knew, been a well-behaved bunch. 

One evening I was returning on horseback 
from a hunt on the high mesa between the 
Grand and the White rivers. My rifle, a 
.38-55 Marlin, was in a scabbard under my 
left leg. It was my custom, when returning 
from a hunt, to remove the cartridge from 
the chamber, leaving the magazine filled. 

At the west end of the town the road 


| passed close to Elk Creek, which during a 
| freshet had cut into the bank so as to leave 
| a perpendicular cliff at the side of the road, 


which at any time was liable to cave in. 
A new road, longer than the old one, had 
been constructed across the flat and was 
used by vehicles. The old road was still in 


| use by pedestrians, and in order to reach 


home as quickly as possible I took this 
route. 
As I approached the narrowest and most 


| dangerous part I noticed coming from the 
| opposite direction two men walking side by 


| side. 


As I came in sight they exchanged a 
few words, then separated, evidently for the 


purpose of forcing me to ride between them. 


In those days there was an unwritten code 


| in the West that two or more persons meet- 


ing another should pass him on the same 
side and not separate so as to force him to 
pass between. Their “action seemed sus- 
picious, and as they approached I observed 
them closely. Their eyes were fixed on the 
ground and were never raised in my direc- 
tion. On my left was a steep hillside, on my 
right a perpendicular drop of about thirty 
feet, with the gravelly bed of the creek at 
the bottom. 

Some psychologists are of the opinion that 
the sub-conscious mind gives warning of 
impending danger. Certainly something 
warned me and intuitively I sensed their 
plan—to seize my horse by the bridle, back 
him over the cliff and then rob my body. 
Easiest thing in the world to accomplish. 
A dead horse and a dead rider at the foot 
of the cliff would have every appearance of 
an accident and no suspicion of foul play 
would be aroused. 

I kept to the right hand side of the road, 
but not too close to the edge, leaving plenty 
of room for the two men to pass on the 
opposite side. My right foot was removed 
from the stirrup, preparatory for a quick 
leap, and I was ready to draw my rifle at 
the first suspicious move. When within 
about three feet one of the men, a dark, 
black-bearded fellow, with eyes still fixed 
on the ground, looked up and reached for 
the horse’s head. He was a massive, thick- 
set villain and his movements were slow. 
Just as his hand was about to grasp the 





















bridle his eyes were raised sufficiently to 
see an octagon barrel descending upon his 
head. Then his actions were quick enough. 
With dilated eyes and a look of terror on 
his face he leapt back and both he and his 
companion ran at a speed that I did not 
suppose such heavily built men could attain. 
I threw a cartridge into the chamber and 
was about to jump down and shoot them 
both, for at less than fifty yards it would 
have been easy to hit two men running di- 
rectly away, but again the sub-conscious 
mind or reason—whatever you will—inter- 
vened. In an instant I saw a coroner’s jury 
viewing the remains, the autopsy showing 
where the bullets had entered at the back. 
How could a plea of self-defense be recon- 
ciled with shooting men in the back? And 
what had they done? One had made a slight 
movement with his hand toward my horse’s 
head—nothing more. That would be all the 
defense I could put in, for, of course, it 
would be impossible in a court of law to 
prove their intention. Nevertheless, there 
was sufficient evidence to convince me that 
I had a close shave. Epwarp F. Bat. 
New York. 





An Odd Muskellunge Experience 


In muskellunge fishing—a sport I have 
always been captivated with—it is essential 
to have a good guide. And by “good” I 
mean one that specializes in that kind of 
sport. He must be familiar with the favor- 
able places to fish and best lures to use, 
know how to maneuver a boat from the time 
a muskellunge is hooked, and be especially 
adroit when it is played in to be gaffed or 
shot—for that is the time a wily muskellunge 
may be shamming and when he makes a 
sudden leap to throw the steel or rush under 
the boat to escape. So you see, no matter 
how expert an angler may be, he is badly 
handicapped unless having the right kind 
of a guide. 

One time while fishing for them on Lac 
Vieux Desert, Wis., where the largest ones 
in that state are caught, my guide was John 
Kanobla. He was the best muskellunge 
guide I ever saw, and one morning after 
catching a couple of live ones I said to him, 
“The next time I hook one I want you to 
ship your oars and see if I can bring it in 
unaided.” “All right,” he replied, “go to it.” 
So, after rowing down the shore a ways I 
started casting again. Before long I re- 
ceived a strike, and with a twist of the wrist 
set my hook into the jaw of a muskellunge. 
It made a rush and then a leap into the air. 
This was followed by two more leaps, and 
then it settled down to under-water fighting. 

It is a very different proposition playing a 
muskellunge in that manner than when you 
have a guide watching every move you make, 
as well as your line, and anticipating what 
the fish will do next. You row this way and 
that, so you’re always facing the fish—away 
if it comes toward the boat and you're un- 
able to retrieve line fast enough; or stop 
when it sounds and sulks, etc. 

I was using a 5-foot 5-ounce Heddon split- 
bamboo bass rod, No. 3 Meek reel and a 
soft braided silk line, 12-pound test. “Hic 
labor, hoc opus est” (this is labor, this is 
work), I thought, as the perspiration rolled 
down my face. And yet it was great sport. 
When not far from the boat and as I was 
slowly reeling in, the muskellunge changed 
his direction, and in turning in my seat I 
fell over backward, striking on my shoul- 
ders, but held onto my rod, maintaining the 
proper angle and thumbing the spool as the 
line ran out. Palming the rod and reel in 
my left hand and controlling the line with 
the first finger, left my right hand free, 
and I managed to get back in my seat again, 
and in a few minutes brought the muskel- 
lunge up to the boat again, and shot it. 
Weight, 28 pounds. 

Ill. Frep Braprorp ExLtsworts. 
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$7.50; parcel post 70c extra in United States. 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD 


P 
FINE IMPORTED HIGH POWER 
TELESCOPE RIFLE Brand New 






High-grade Gewehrfabrik 8 MM. Mauser Rifle, with fine 
Gerard 6-power telescope sight. A value which could not 
be offered except for unusual exchange conditions. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Fine walnut stock with checkered pistol grip, cheekpiece, 23-inch 
barrel, silver bead front sight, two-leaf hunting rear sight, which can be used whether telescope 
is mounted or dismounted. Double-set trigger, flush magazine holding 5 cartridges, weight 6% 
Ibs., caliber 8 MM. only, using American or imported cartridges. 6-power telescope, worth $35. 
We have tested this rifle for accuracy; it is an instrument of precision. You can drive a nail 
with it. Real value $100. We have many testimonials from satisfied customers which we furnish 
on request. Price, while this lot lasts, $42.50. Soft point imported cartridges, $8.50 per hundred. 

SPECIAL RIFLES. We have 25 pre-war Telescope Rifles. These are same make, but 
stocked and finished a little better. We offer them complete with adjustable sling straps at 
$47.50. Also offer a few .22-caliber Telescope Rifles made by same company, fitted with 3 power 
*scope. An accurate, high-class rifle, chambered for .22 short, long, or long rifle cartridges 
While they last, $17.50; parcel post 70c extra in the United States. Same rifle without ‘scope, 


Sporting Model, bolt action .22 “‘Geco,”’ well made and accurate, $5; parcel post 50c in U. S. 


12-Gauge Mauser, bolt action, two-shot repeating shotgun; 27-inch choke barrel of tested fluid 
steel; pistol grip stock. A wonderful value at $15. 


Highest Grade Genuine Waffenfabrik Sporting Mausers 









WESTERN MODEL SADDLE RIFLE 


20-Inch barrel, full stock, flat bolt, cleaning rod in butt com- 
partment, double-set trigger. ; 
We have fifty of these fine rifles in 8 MM., taking imported or American 
cartridges; brand new; made of finest materials; workmanship the best; fine 
leather adjustable sling strap attached; $42.50 while they last. 


No. 1-H—Half oa barrel, matted rib, fancy stock, set trigger, chambered for .30-'06 


$42.50 


LIMITED 
QUANTITY 














for .80- 


sportsman should with another. 





Mes 


cartridge. rice : Scena hisceankoegedstioleicentaaretsroin $67.50 
No. 2—Western Model Saddle Rifle for .80-'06 U.S.G. cartridge.......... . 65.00 
No. 2-H—Same as No. 2, but with doubie-set trigger, .80-06......00.. 0... . 67.50 


No. 8—Fancy sporting stock, checkered pistol grip and cheekpiece, 24-inch round barrel, 
ee CL Bi eR, PT Se aR ee . 45.00 


SELLING PLAN: 


We will ship any of the above rifles C.O.D. with examination privilege on receipt of $5 
money order. You examine at express office, and if satisfied pay the balance. If you send cash 
in full, we pack 25 cartridges free. Send money order, express check or certified personal check. 
Immediate shipment guaranteed. We are sportsmen ourselves, and will deal with you as one 


BAKER & KIMBALL, INC. 38 SOUTH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Est. 1 
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" Decking Jachle thal- 
dit fou Fiohie 
Since 1820 


Great-great-grandfather 
Great-grandfather 
andfather 
Father 
Son 
Five generations of anglers have used Abbey 
& Imbrie tackle and made their fishing trips 
more enjoyable through the reliability of 
“Fishing Tackle that’s Fit for Fishing.” 
During this century of specializing in good 
tackle, we have constantly kept pace with 
new angling experience and methods, and 
today’s wide appreciation of Abbey & Imbrie 
tackle is due to the high standard set a 
hundred years ago and maintained since in 
both quality of material and workmanship 
and progressiveness of design. 


Ask your dealer for Abbey & Imbrie 
tackle. Catalog of 16,400 items on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents to partly cover expense. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 
Division of Baker, 
Murray & Imb, ie, Inc. 


97 Chambers St. 
New York City 
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The Filson Cruising Coat 
—a Real Outdoor Pal 


United States 
and Canadian 
Patents 








Shedpel 
= = Water- 
pc proofed 
Protection Khaki 


Extra neat, extra serviceable. Wind and 
weather proof; double over shoulders and 
top of sleeves. Closed at the throat, tight 
sleeves The whole back’s a pocket. A 
friend, indeed, for outdoor work or sport 
PRICE, $6.00 
Order one inch larger than white collar measure 
Send for free Catalog No. & showing Filson’s 
Better Outdoor Apparel 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1011 FIRST AVENUE SEATTLE, WASH. 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows’ 
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Take Your Boat 


As Easily As Your Oars 








Put a Darrow Sectional Steel Boat on the 
running board of your car and drive to 
any lake or stream. 


DARROW 


SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS 


are made in two sections which nest together 
for shipping or carrying. Each section water 
tight, quickly put together. 111 ft. boat weighs 
only 95 pounds. Easy to carry, speedy, easy to 
row. Won't snag, sink, warp, swell nor water- 
log. No leaking,no caulking. Made ofsteel re-en- 
forced with clear oak andcypress. No nails used 
below water line. Write today for free folder 
showing Sectional Boats, Hunting Boats, Duck 
Boats, Row Boats and Outboard Motor Boats. 


Surprisingly Low Prices. 


DARROW STEEL BOAT CO. 
40 Clinton Street, ALBION, MICH. 
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| “Heddon Made-Well Made” 
James Heddon's Sons, Dowagiac, Mich, 














- - —_ 
Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, et 
Baciusive Canadian Representatives) 
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fo mind, boys, 
Y so that you will 
become a good shot 
and hit teipats 
every time. Zip-Zip 
beautifully madecom- 
plete only 35c or 3 
for $1.00. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO. 
4 Dept. 99, Columbia, S.C 
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EVERYWHERE IT SNOWS, 


46 SIZES, WOODS AND STYLES 
Recognized Leader for 26 Years 

USED BY EXPERT JUMPERS THE WORLD OVER 

A MA os for American Boys andGirls. 

NEW RICHMOND 

WISCONSIN. 


ee FACTORY ON EARTH 
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Famous U.S. Cal. 45-70 
rebored smooth, to shoot Bird 
shot, total length 41 inches, 
weight 7 Ibs. --- $4.50 
Bird shot cartridges for the above 3c each 
Rifle barrels innterchangeable for ei” 2. 









WINCHESTER PUMP GUNS 
12-Gauge, new $32.00 
Shells loaded with 15 Buckshot for riot 
duty ... 4c each 
Carbines Rifled, i ee 
Wool O. D. Breeches 
Leggins ....-. 
Send for Catal og 


W. STOKES KIR 1627-AR, N. 10th St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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**More Game”’ 
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Game Protection in Mexico 

President Obregon has recently issued a de- 
cree prohibiting all shooting of deer, antelope 
and mountain sheep thruout the entire Republic 
of Mexico for a period of ten years beginning 
October 1, 1922. A gentleman was just in the 
office of the association enthusiastically pro- 
claiming this to be the greatest stroke in game 
protection in America in recent years. This 
morning’s paper told of a resident of Mexico 
having been taken from his home and _ shot. 
Harking back to the many similar items we 
have read in the last few years, we cannot help 
but wonder just how many deer, how many ante- 
lope and how many mountain sheep the decree 
will really save. If these animals were so near 
the point of extinction in Mexico as to demand 
a ten-year closed season, and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment had the power to enforce such a law, 
we would be among the first to plead for such 
a ruling. However, our experience with totally 
closed seasons makes us skeptical. Take a cer- 
tain number of gunners in a specified section of 
any civilized country who enjoy the hunting of 
deer as sport or who shoot them for their food 
value, and you will find almost a hundred per 
cent of these men thoroly indignant over a ten- 
year closed season, regardless of how near their 
favorite game is nearing extinction. The major- 
ity of them will immediately resolve to pay no 
attention whatever to the law, but to continue 
shooting as formerly, trusting to luck and their 
own shrewdness to keep them out of trouble. 
Take this same situation, and if the stock of 
deer is being depleted, limit your kill by law to 
one buck only and you will find that seventy-five 
per cent of these gunners will be with you from 
the start. Others can be won over when they 
are convinced that the protection of the breed- 
ing stock demands such drastic action. But they 
will only be with you because they are quick to 
see that it is to their ultimate benefit to protect 
and care for the supply. Conservation work 
would be simple if it were only necessary to 
appeal to a man’s obligation to those who will 
come after, in order to make a strict observer 
of the game law out of him. It cannot be done. 
The average man is more or less selfish, and we 
all make up the average. Tell him you are pro- 
tecting game to furnish him with shooting this 
year or next, and he is with you. Tell him you 
hope to pass certain restrictive laws for senti- 
mental reasons or in order that the next genera- 
tion may enjoy the sport that was his, and see 
how far he will follow you and how earnestly he 
will work in the interests of your plans. We 
doubt the ultimate good that will result from a 
ten-year closed season in Mexico on deer, ante- 
lope and mountain sheep. 





German Carp 

Recently in the Bulletin Service we published 
the views of a bass angler who stated he had 
no crow to pick with the German carp because 
they furnished food for his favorite game fish. 
We expected the views of this man who does 
not object to the carp would arouse the ire of 
many of the large number of fishermen over the 
country who hate the German carp whole soul- 
edly twelve months a year. The association has 
received many letters condemning this foreign, 
bottom-rooting, piscatorial swine. We are in 
hearty accord with most of the arguments set 
forth against this fish. It has been pointed out 
to us that while the small carp do furnish food 
for the game fish, many carp soon attain a size 
far greater than the largest bass, and that they 
are direct competitors with our native fish for 
insect life, mullusks and worms, and also do an 
untold amount of damage in exterminating sub- 
merged vegetation by rooting and consuming the 
seeds of the different aquatic plants. This latter 
removes the natural shelter for our native fish, 
by which the smaller ones are able to protect 
themselves from predacious species. The carp 
has also been accused of eating bass spawn, ana 
one correspondent quotes Mr. W. E. Meehan, 
former commissioner of fisheries of Pennsylvania, 
who stated he knew of an instance in which a 
20-pound carp contained three quarts of pike 
spawn, and was so full that the eggs ran out of 
its mouth when seized. The same man was 
quoted as citing other instances where carp were 
taken and found to contain the eggs of other 
valuable fish. Personally, the writer has always 
felt that the old bass on the nest was capabie 
of driving off one or a dozen carp that wished 
to molest the eggs. A case has been cited to us 
where one carp engaged a bass while one or 
more others deliberately went in and consumed 
the eggs. Another mark against him is the fact 
that the carp agitates the water, making it 
muddy, which fish culturists claim is very harm- 
ful to bass eggs. Wherever a body of sports- 


men are congregated, it is not difficult to call 
out Iengthy condemnation of the German carp. 
However, most of these discussions entirely miss 
the main point. What are we going to do about 
it? Is it possible to get rid of them? If so, 
how? The present plan adopted by many states 
is that of seining out the larger rough fish to 
make room for the more desirable species. This 
is probably the best that can ever be done. We 
doubt if it would ever be possible to exterminate 
them from waters where they have once been 
introduced. However, unless carefully super- 
vised, the work of commercial fishermen in sein- 
ing out the carp is apt to do a great amount 
of damage to the more valuable species of fish. 





Game and the Automobile 

A sportsman has asked us our opinion of the 
damage done to game by the automobile. We 
know personally what the automobile did to 
prairie chickens in many sections of the West, 
and we know what it is doing today everywhere 
in opening up covers that have formerly been 
inaccessible because of distance and bad roads. 
It has made necessary more stringent game laws. 
In Western states, where the prairie chicken sea 
son formerly opened August 15 or September 1, 
it now opens September 16 or October 1, and 
the season has been cut from sixty to thirty 
days with a corresponding reduction in bag 
limit. We believe that permanent damage, which 
seemed certain at first, can be avoided by sen- 
sible laws and their enforcement. Today Minne- 
sota has inaugurated an automobile tax which, 
with other funds for the purpose, will amount to 
over $5,000,000 a year for the building of a 
great highway system thruout the state. These 
roads will take men into the game country who 
were never there before—men who are not 
sportsmen. but who, when seeing game, feel for 
the first time the desire to kill. Another ele- 
ment, because of the thought of getting meat 
for their table without paying the butcher, will 
also tour along these roads to the detriment of 
the game life. Think of the territory that will 
be opened up to the sportsmen by these roads. 
Similar improvements are being made thruout 
the country, and it behooves sportsmen and 
game departments alike to keep a careful eye on 
the situation to prevent certain species of game 
from being shot too closely. The refuge system, 
where no shooting is permitted, must be adapted 
everywhere to maintain game in the open covers. 


. eye 
Quail Pugilists 

Some sportsmen contend that the introduction 
of ring-necked pheasants into covers inhabited 
by quail is a bad policy because the pheasants 
would drive out the smaller game birds. We 
have always doubted if any bird could drive 
bob-white anywhere he did not want to go. We 
have just received a letter from Mr. George 
Neale, executive officer of the California Fish 
and Game Commission, which in part tells of the 
fighting proclivities of the California Valley 
quail. Mr. Neale states: “Our native valley 
quail is the most pugnacious of all our wild 
birds. Pheasants cannot live where he is, and 
he will attack predatory animals at certain times 
of the year.’”’ We believe that any cock pheasant 
that picks a fight with bob-white will find he 
has a foe worthy of his steel and a bird just as 
game as his California cousin. The claim has 
also been made that pheasants would drive out 
ruffed grouse. Mr. Harry T. Rogers of the New 
York State Game Farm temporarily placed nine 
cock pheasants in a pen where a cock grouse 
was kept. Imagine his surprise on going back 
an hour or so later to find the cock grouse herd- 
ing the pheasants around the pen while each of 
the larger birds was striving to head the pro- 
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Scientific Facts 
What is a “scientific”? fact? So often you | 
hear the expression that such and such a phe- | 
nomenon is a scientific fact. We suppose this | 
means that scientists have proved it to be true, 
but we are inclined to believe that in many cases 
some learned man has simply said a certain thing 
was so and everybody else has gone on believ- | 
} ing it. We are convinced that scientific men 
! change their minds just as often as the rest of 
us. From this time on, when we are told some- 
j thing or hear a statement made that does not 
] sound credible to us, we are going to refuse to 
| believe it unless proof is furnished. We believe 
that every man should have a ‘“‘show me”’ nature. 
There would be less flapdoodle and bunkum | 
. floating around if everybody adopted this prin- | 
ciple. Recently when reading an article in the | 
Saturday Evening Post by a famous doctor, a | 
man of science, whose name is well known thru- | 
out the country, we bumped into some assertions | 
that we could not swallow. We have always | 
had explicit faith in everything we read over 
this man’s signature and we have _ banked 
strongly on the Saturday Evening Post. Unless 
somebody can prove to us that the miraculous 
occurrences we read about are true, we are 
going to cross our fingers from now on when- 
ever we read anything written by this able man 
of medicine and sit and ponder as to how much 
of what he says is based on facts. When we 
started to read the article referred to we had 
no idea that the doctor was going to digress 
far enough from materia medica to get on a 
subject with which we were sufficiently familiar 
to have firm convictions of our own which were | 
contrary to what he printed as the truth. He | 
) states that if an egg of the purple gallinule is | 
broken over the water just before hatching time, | 
the gallinule chick when it strikes the water will | 
immediately dive and swim under the surface, | 

coming up in the shadow of a bank or a leaf, 
with only its nostrils protruding. We do not | 
believe that statement. We have seen a good 
many gallinules, both purple and Florida, and 
never considered even the old birds very efficient 
in the art of diving. They have not webbed feet 
to aid them in swimming, or big lobes on their 
toes like the common mud hen. Now, if the 
doctor had made this statement about a grebe, 
or common hell-diver, or a loon, we might have 
thought, “Ain’t that wonderful,’ and gone on 
with our reading about matters of medicine. 
Again, he states that brush turkeys of South 
Africa bury their eggs in a pile of leaves and 
grass immediately after a rain. The heat of the 
sun on the wet, decaying vegetation incubates 
the eggs without any assistance from the parent 
birds. We will not object to that at all, because 
we do not know anything about it. Turtles do 
it; why not brush turkeys? But, he continues, 
that immediately the young turkeys are hatched | 
they claw their way to the top of the pile of 
rotting vegetation and fly to the nearest tree. 
We do not want to have anything to do with a 
bird that flies out of the egg. These stories dis- 
count the one told of the precociousness of the 
English sparrow. We have heard that these 
birds are so prolific that when the young spar- 
rows are pushed out of the nest by their mother 
they flutter to the window sill below, immediately 
build a nest of their own and start housekeep- 
ing. As a writer said the other day in the New | 
York Tribune, many people get away with their | 
stuff because no one has the nerve to call them | 
and demand, “‘Wotinel are you talking about, 


and wotinel do you know about it, anyhow?” | \" 
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Your Family Pal 
|= your car, an Evinrude Motor is a 

family playmate. At dawn, Dad speeds 
away to his favorite fishing-ground. Before 
lunch, Mother takes the youngsters up-shore 
to bathe. And at dusk you all breeze over 
to the island for a picnic supper and beach 
party. No tiring oar-work—your ever-faith- 
ful Evinrude supplies the “taxi” service. 





For a dozen years the Evin- 
rude has been recognized as 


the international leader in the ) 
outboard motor field. Cy 
Your choice of the ===> 
genuine Evinrude is today 


endorsed by 140,000 sports- 


men-users. 


There are two models of the genuine 

Evinrude—Standard and Light- 

weight. See them at your sporting 

goods or hardware dealer’s Or 
write for free catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


103 Evinrude Block Milwaukee, Wis. 
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department telling of a man catching a deer with | 
a motorboat while out fishing in waters between } \ 
the states of Washington and Oregon. Now ; i\\ 
comes a brother Washingtonian, according to j DISTRIBUTORS: \ 
the Spokane Chronicle, who caught a big skunk }}) 69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 119 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. A 
on a light fly-rod. Following is the Chronicle’s 780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. s\ ANY 
account of the occurrence: ‘Landing a big 

skunk on a light fly-rod was the feat performed aes oni <r ei ‘ 
at Newman Lake last night by Dr. J. R. Cork- 
ery. Dr. Corkery was fishing near the shore on 
the west side of the lake for cut-throat trout. 
He had landed one and had another strike in a 
place which appeared to be the best he had 
found for fish. When he was preparing to cast 
again he saw the skunk on the shore not far 
away. He whipped the line at it, but only 





"FISHING TACKLE ty 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING Te & 
angered the animal. On his second attempt he 


1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
E. H. STEUCK All Kinds of REPAIRING 
hooked the skunk thru the tail. In the fight 


which followed the physician bent his fly-rod Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC. 
almost double before the skunk lost its hold on : 
bushes near the shore and was dragged into the i Seek Seageesecimacooane ee ten ep 


water. ‘We trailed the skunk into deep water 
Now Ready--- 
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and drowned him,’ Dr. Corkery said. ‘T believe 
it is the first instance in which a skunk was 
caught on a fly-rod.’”’ In most states the doc- 
tor might have found himself in trouble with the 
game laws. 


A GREAT “PROVIDER” 
. “Is your husband much of a provider, Ma- 
lindy?” * 

“He jes’ ain’t nothin’ else but, ma’am. He | 
gwine to git some new furniture providin’ he | 
gits de money; he gwine to gid de money pro- | 
vidin’ he go to work; he go to work providin’ | ~———STS— NALS ae 4 oC oe Pe 
= bag 1 — _ I never see such a providin’ | Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 

an in all mah days. tion Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers. 








CHAS. NEWTON RIFLES- 


HIGHEST POWER RIFLES IN THE WORLD. Our New High 
Power Rifles are now ready fordelivery in .256 Cal. .30 U. S. G. 30 and 
.35 Newton ready soon. Plenty of ammunition now available. Send Stamp (or Cat, 


Chas. Newton Rifle Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., U 5S. A. 


























‘ BOILER and 
STORAGE 
? CAN 


Made of extra 
strong, heavy 
pure copper, 
with a 6-inch 
4 Solid Brass 
i” Cap and Spout. 
; Rubber gasket be- 
tween cover and 
shoulder makes 
airtight fit. Easily 
cleaned. No Screw 
Cap, no threads to 
et out of order. 
o burning of 
|: hands, no trouble 
3 in taking off cover. 
“2 Cap can be put on 
; or taken off in a 
second by a simple 
twist of thumb- 
screws on side. 
Safe, practical, 
simple and dur- 
} e able. No article 
of such quality 
and otility ever sold at such low price. Costs onl 
a little more than the light weight pee cover cans whic! 
bend and easily get out of order. It lastsa lifetime and 
gives real service and satisfaction. 
cash with order wectere | prices. Send money order or 
check. If wanted C.O send $2,00 with order and pay 
balance on arrival. Prompt shipment in = strong box. 
Order the only can worth having. Catalogue Free, 


HOME MANUFACTURING Co. 
Dept. B-2 321 West Chicago Avenue Chicago 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


> By WARREN H. MILLER 
Former Editor of Field and Stream 


NEW! “‘The Sportsman's Workshop”........ $1.26 
How to make tents, pack-sacks, cook-kits, tent 
stoves, decoys, reloading, rifle and rod fittings, 
leather working. Silk Cloth binding, $1.75. 
“Airedale, Setter and Hound’’...... ......+++ 1,00 
How to raise, train and doctor the three great 
hunting breeds. Pedigrees, kennel construction, 
care in puppyhood. 








“Camp Craft" The standard work oncamping 1.75 

“Rifles and Shotguns"’. .........-..-.eeeee% 2.60 
Practical big game and wing shooting. 

“Camping ? 20 <0 20. passa tad saenneenunanls 2.00 
The ‘‘Sourdough book’’ for veteran woodsmen. 

“The American Hunting Dog” ...............+ 2.50 
A strictly modern work. Latest pedigrees, pup- 
pies, breeding, training, dog diseases. 

“Canoeing, Salling and Motor Boating”’..... 2.60 
Canoe, sailboat and motor boat designs. 

“The Boy’ s Book of Hunting and Fishing”. 2.00 
Cheap yet practical outfits. Camping for boys. 

“How to Build a Hunting and Fishing Skiff" 60 

**How to Build a Salling Canvas Canoe” -60 

“The Medicine Man in the Woods” ........ 26 





) WARREN H. MILLER, INTERLAKEN, N. J. 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


129 West 24th St., New York 
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Eels, Mink, Muskrats and other 
fur-bearing animals, in lar; 


Catch Fish, rs, with our New, Fold- 


ing, Galvanized Wire enum Ten 8. The t 

like a fly-trap catches flies. Made invall sizes. . gatch them 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting fish and animals. 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 15, Lebanon, Mo. 


COME TO DENVER 


The Barnes School offers thorough busi- 
ness courses that prepare for the best 
positions. Young people desiring to locate 
in the West should secure their training 
in a Western school. 








Students from forty states last year. 
Winter term opens Jan. 2nd. 
Write for 56-page catalog. 


COMMERCIAL SC/HIOOL 








1625-45 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 
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CLUMBERS 

No sporting or gun dog deserves to be better 
known in America than the extremely handsome 
and useful Clumber spaniel. He belongs to a 
high lineage and he has been associated always 
with those sports of the field that call for the 
nose, intelligence and working powers of the 
dog and the skill of the man with a shotgun. 
Where game is scarce, since there are so many 
after it, as is the case in many parts of the 
United States, the use of the Clumber spaniel 
is a great help. He is a silent hunter, is not 
wild and possesses such a wonderful nose that 
for the rough shooting in woodland or swamp 
he will be found an excellent dog, nothing es- 
caping the powers of his olfactory nerves. 

The Clumber spaniel is a slow hunter, but he 
is sure, and there is none of that noise and yap- 
ping about him which at once scares the already 
made wild game for half a mile around. The 
Clumber has been found particularly good for 
finding and flushing woodcock, and never a cot- 
tontail will escape his diligent search in the 
undergrowth. For finding the ruffed grouse he 
is capital, since he does not rush in and out of 
the range of the gun, and put up the partridge 
before the gunner is ready. Moreover, the very 
action of the Clumber spaniel is sufficient to 
demonstrate to the gunner that some game is 
in the near neighborhood, and the sportsman is 
prepared. 

The use of the beagle and foxhound for run- 
ning rabbits is at once monotonous and uninter- 
esting. The noise of the hound is likely to dis- 
turb all game within a reasonable distance, and 
much sport is consequently lost. The stealth 
and quietness of the hunter have a good deal to 
do with filling the game bag, and it is the 
Clumber spaniel that will help him to do this. 

As a rule few of the spamiels of any of the 
different kinds are used for sporting purposes in 
North America. But brighter dogs to shoot 
over do not exist, and the Clumber spaniel being 
silent in his quests near game or directly on 
game, flushing it or moving it, holds his tongue, 
his eager movements and bold rush into the 
densest cover alone, proclaiming to the hunter 
that he must be ready with his gun. 

The Clumber spaniel never must be allowed 
to go out of hand and range widely. As a 
puppy he must be taught to drop to hand at the 
word of command. He is easily trained, but it 
is well to keep the. upper hand over him, or he 
will be inclined when the real work comes about 
to be wild in his movemerits, and therefore of 
little use. The gun dog must be taught that the 
man who works him and carries the gun is the 
real killer of the game, and that the dog is 


merely a means to the end and has no chance 
whatever in bringing the game, whether it be 
to the larder of the sportsman. 


fur or feather, 


Some of my readers know my favorite dog is 
a greyhound, but to me there is something so 
irresistably gracious about the dear old Clumber, 
so overwhelmingly considerate, so superbly gen- 
teel and refined, that he stands absolutely in a 
class by himself. A study of the three heads 
here shown, especially the right one—because 
we get more of his profile—shows a wonderful, 
almost sub-human touch to this breed of dog. 
In all my experience I cannot recall a breed 
that impresses me like this Clumber’s wonder- 
fully chiseled head, eliminating the mania for 
style in a dog, which obsesses the modern mind 
of the modern dog fancier to such an abnormal! 
degree. This dog’s countenance (this is one of 
the few breeds that really have countenance) 
exhibits everything that a human being should 
love and admire in a dog. The quiet, well-bred 
dignity shown in this dog’s features, the loving 
expression (and they are features, and there is 
an expression), the high brow, shows an extra- 
ordinary development of the breeder’s art that is 
capable of painstaking study. We often rave 
over the classical heads of some of our breeds 
and the beautifully chiseled muzzles and skulls, 
but for all the attributes of pure, undefiled 
honesty and devotion for honest capacity give 
me a head like this for raising the standard of 
practical usefulness among dogs. These are the 
types of heads to tie to, but, alas, we all have 
different ideals and you cannot fit them all into 
one mould.—W. C. C. 





CONDITION 


Mr. H. M. Lacy, the dean of American kennel 
journalists, writes a very interesting article in 
his American Fancier and Stockkeeper on ‘‘Con- 
dition.” This article embodied some thoughts 
we were going to put in print so clearly and 
practically that we are glad to publish it for 
the benefit of our readers.—W. C. C. 

What is the condition? It is the understand- 
ing of the breed whose condition is in question. 
This may appear a trifle complex—so is the con- 
dition known as condition. A certain breed may 
be saidsto be in good condition with an abun- 
dance of flesh that would make of another breed 
a derision; hence the remark about understand- 
ing. It is the old saying of the cobbler to his 
last, and a man who had been putting a terrier 
into form for the ring could scarcely be expected 
(unless he knew the breed) to put down a mas- 
tiff or a St. Bernard in the flesh clothing it 
should be. 

Perhaps the wildest discrepancies occur in the 
sporting dogs. Some people like to show their 
dogs as they would be put down in the field, 
with a rib formation plain to be seen. That 
they term condition. It may be racing, but not 
show. We have our own ideas about this thing 
—ideas that are born of observation and some 
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The Tramp to His Dog 


They say you’ve got no soul, old pal. 
I wonder if it’s so? 

I gaze into your eyes. old pal— 
I don’t believe they know. 


You never lied nor broke a heart, 
Nor helped the helpless fall; 

Nor stupefied God’s counterpart 
By soaking alcohol. 

You never trod beneath your feet 
A pyramid of sighs; 


Your faith, old pal, will never swerve, 
And if their words are true, 

God knows, I greatly less deserve 
To bear a soul than you! 


SHERMAN RIPLEY. 














personal experience. We believe that, even in 
sport, the old ideas of fining down to a skeleton 
have passed along with other old theories of 
training which in their severity placed a handi- 
cap on the vitality of the subject, and no doubt 
account in many cases for the aftermath of death 
in men comparatively young who have ever in- 
dulged in training. Some of these field dog 
men, for instance, will bring a dog down to his 
ribs, as one might term it, and then insist that 
the way to build him up into shape is to work 
from the bones up or as far as one can put it 
on, working him hard at the same time. We 
never saw this theory carried out successfully 
in practice, and in the nature of things there 
could be no bottom to such a dog. But take a 
dog or a man in the ordinary flush of well 
rounded, fleshy muscling and good health, and 
fine him down, and you have the finished con- 
dition article full of ginger, strength and vitality, 
ready for fight or marbles as long as his wind 
is right. 

The best, stoutest hearted field dogs are not 
those that proclaim a careless handler who mis- 
takes thinness for condition, but the wiry, nicely 
flesh-covered, muscled dog that has something 
back of him to go on with, as they say in the 
country of broad acres. Such a dog has re- 
serve force, and when the pinch comes is not 
found wanting. All this does not mean super- 
fluous flesh, and it is in drawing the line that 
experience and observation count. Prize fighters 
get heavy in the interims, and when they take 
hold of themselves they don’t starve for a week 
or two in order to lose flesh; they work it off 
gradually after getting rid of ‘superfluous impure 
internal matters; the stuff that looks fat and 
lusty soon turns into ood, hard, sinuous muscle 
ready for business. hat is why we never like 
to see a thin dog in the field. But—and here is 
where the experience and knowledge of various 
breed requirements come in—tho we may show 
the mastiff apparently high in flesh, when one 
runs the hand over him he should be hard in 
muscling and firm thruout. This is not secured 
by “hogging” him, but by good walking exer- 
cise and brisk dressing with brush and hand. 
So it is with the St. Bernard, the Great Dane 
in more boisterous degree, for the Great Dane 
is an athlete, and really to his size affords the 
greatest range of clean-cut muscling of any breed 
we have, unless it be the greyhound, who, how- 
ever, is built on lighter lines, and his cousin, 
the bull terrier. 

However, there is no breed in the calendar 
that will derive as much benefit from any sort 
of exercise as it will from road walking, the 
steady plug, plug on a good hard road—not 
racing after a bicycle or a trolley car—two of 
the most senseless methods of training we know 
of. Next to walking comes the horseback 
worker, and this in some breeds will be found 
more beneficial than all walking, owing to the 
bursts of greater speed that it admits of. 

But above all is sound feeding and regular 
feeding, which brings contentment. Dogs have 
a clock of their own and can tell in a well regu- 
lated kennel the time of day by the events that 
occur, and it does not need the smell of_the 
cooker to tell them when it is dinner time. Dogs 
are amenable to regular habits even more than 
their masters. 








YEARLY INDEXES 


We have discontinued the practice 
of publishing the yearly index to con- 
tents of the magazine, as compara- 
tively few use them. However, we 
have had a number of these indexes 
printed, and to those who desire to 
bind up their magazines for the past 
year we shall be glad to send copies 
of the 1922 index on receipt of re- 
quest. 
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LEATHER it JERKINS 


$4).95 Post- 
paid 


Made of the best 

leather with O. D. 

4 wool lining, abso- 

yS4 lutely new, sizes 36 

= to 

U.S. NAVY OFFICERS 
BLANKETS 


99% wool,steel grey 
in color, wt. 4% lbs 
$495 We sell Mau- 

ser,Luger and Ort 
7 gie Auto Pistols — 
J Mauser Rifles. 


PAULLAURSON, P 0. Box 86, Walworth, Wis. 




















Kinney’s “OLD HICKORY” Casting Rods 


Are beautiful casters, of tremendous holding 
power, HAND MADE, in 1 or 2 pieces, lengths 3 
to 5 feet, weights, ONE oz. to the foot. The 
ONLY RODS MADE thatare guaranteed against 
von breakage.” RODS FOR ALL KINDS OF 





ISHING, $5.00 to $50.00 each. ““RODOLOGY”’ 
Free, Get it. 
“OLD monoRY™ ace AND TACKLE CO. 
BANGOR - MICHIGAN 
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AT AN AMERICAN PRICE 
ALL THE BEST 


TRAP GUNS 


AMERICAN AND IMPORTED 








Emil Busch 


‘ and 
C.P. Goertz 
FIELD 


Guaranteed new 
and perfect and 
as represented. 
These glasses are 
8- power, 40 mm. 
objective, separate eye adjustment and day and 
night lenses. Special price, including arty) 


9 MM. LUGER 


Eight inch barrel complete with wood 
stock and two extra magazines. 





sc cnn hinctdiaveews $32.75 
AMMUNITION 

Luger and Mauser, 9 mm, -.---.-.._..$4,35 per 100 

NE FEES EER 350 per 100 

CS 0 eee ee aeikeos 1.95 per 100 

CO a ee 2.00 per 100 


NATIONAL MILITARY SHOP 
742 9th Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 





























the same as used in Cow Boy saddles, 
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trap ” Sne Was $45.00 each, now $35.00 
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ATTENTION, SHOOTERS 


Subject to stock on hand while they last, I will sell the following hand-made indestruc- 
tible gun cases at the following reduced prices in order to reduce stock. 


All cases are either leather or Dupont Fabrikoid lined. The skeleton is of trunk board 
which is hermetically sealed to the outside leather cover. All work is by hand and leather 


NO SPECIAL ORDERS TAKEN AT THESE PRICES 
Two 84-in., two 32-in., one 30-in. cases that will fit either a double or single barrel or 
Two 80-in. for Winchester Mod. 12 pump with large slide handle. 
Two cases for Remington or Winchester Auto. shotguns. 
The above are plain cases and sold for $30.00 each, now $22.50 each. 
Three full flower hand carved a one 32-in. Will fit either single or double barrel 
ne 84 in. full basket stamped, was $35.00, now $26.00. Will fit either single or double 


“ee full basket stamped “ROLL” case for 34-in. single barrel trap gun; was $35.00, 


One only 34-in. single barrel trap gun case (violin case) pattern. 
The above case opens une 2 — box and is made of wood and covered with Dupont 


Two full stamped full setae cael Rifle cases (one piece leather), $23.00 each. 
2345 ELM STREET 


SPANISH DESIGN 


One of Hollywood’s newest and 
most admired houses, artistically 
and practically planned. For 
$50 duplicate plans can be had 
from the designer. 


WELBY H. HUDSON 
6372 Hollywood Blvd. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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HUNTERS HEAD LIGHT 


Gy». 
$9.75 at 


dealers 
or direct, 


postage 
paid,C.O.D. 


If you have never tried a Brilliant 
Search Light we suggest that you 
get one at once. It will surprise 
you, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Used by profes- 
sional hunters since 1899. 
Catalog Free on Request 
BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 

529 So. Dearborn St. Dept. 4, CHICAGO, ILL. 


IS YOUR GUN CLEAN? 


You can be sure if you will use 
this greatest boon to modern rifle- 
men and shotgun users :— 


HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 

It removes every trace of powder 
residue from your rifle or shot- 
gun. Prevents pitting and foul- 
ing. Oil alone will never do this. 
Thousands of sportsmen have 
used this Solvent and recommend 
it. You will find it a big aid to 
accuracy. Your sporting goods 
dealer can supply you. 

You know your gun is clean—if 
you use Hoppe’s Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2314 North 8th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. ey are oy Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by egy Partially of 
Wholly Destroyed Natural oa we he to Rett in, 
easy to take out. Are ‘Unseen .— lorts.”’ In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my ‘sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 80, 70 Sth Avenue ° « New York neal 


GET “JOINT EASE” FREE! 
A Regular 60c Tube 


For Rheumatic Pains, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
stiff. swollen, aching joints and muscles. 

Wonderful for Neuritis. Just rub itin and watch 
the pain and trouble disappear. 

“JOINT EASE” is better than mussy old plasters 
and liniments that stain and blister. For free 60- 
cent tube, (only one to each family) address, with 
10c in stamps or coin to help cover mailing costs. 

H. P. CLEARWATER 
No. 1187-D Street, HALLOWELL, MAINE 











ees Rupture 


Comfort 
BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention 
which gives rupture sufferers 
immediate relief. It has no ob- 
noxious springs or pads. Auto- 
matic Air Cushions bind and ™®+ S-&- enooks 
draw together the broken parts. No salves or 
plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to prove 
it’s worth. Never on sale in stores as every 
Appliance is made to order, the proper size and shape of 
Air Cushion depending on the nature of each case. Beware 
of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait and 
signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every Ap- 
pliance. None other genuine. Full information and booklet 
sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 102K State St., Marshall, Mich 
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Ask Amateurs to Control 
Trapshooting 


trapshooters of the United 
States and Canada wish to assume control of 
trapshooting they now have the opportunity. 
The American Trapshooting Association is per- 
fectly willing to relinquish its control of the 
sport one year hence if at that time the amateurs 
will produce an organization fully equipped and 
capable of taking over the work the A. T. A. is 
now performing. 

For a number of years the question of amateur 
control has been uppermost in trapshooting. 
There is no amateur organization for the pro- 
motion or the conduct of trapshooting. The 
amateurs have been affiliating with the American 
Trapshooting Association, and the past few 
years the shooters have selected a committee of 
five from the five zones to represent them in the 
management of the A A. 

These zone delegates are men of the highest 
type, and their wishes have been respected in 
everything they desired done—so much so that 
the functioning body is now willing to go all 
the way and place the entire management of the 
sport in the hands of the amateurs. Some time 
in December, in Chicago, the executive com- 
mittee of the A. T. A., comprised of F. G. Drew, 
Hayes Keller, Leonard Clark, E. R. Galvin and 
C. H. Hymer, will meet with the amateurs’ dele- 
gates, Fred Etchen, Sam Foster, F. D. Stoop, 
U. R. Brooks and George McCarty, and go 
over the situation. It will be up to these ama- 
teur delegates to put the proposition before the 
shooters in their respective zones. 

Plans for 1923 

At this same meeting plans for the 1923 trap- 
shooting season will be worked out, the Grand 
American Handicap bids for next year will be 
discussed, also other things of interest. Chicago, 
Atlantic City, Camp Perry and several other 
places have been mentioned as the next place 
for holding the G. A. H. If a permanent place 
was selected for the shoot a better place than 
Camp Perry could not be chosen. 

Trapshooting is about the only sport that is 
not conducted thru a national association of the 
men actively engaged in the sport. The manu- 
facturers who finance the American Trapshooting 
Association, and who select its officers, do so 
with the intention of popularizing trapshooting, 
but they also feel that with the active amateur 
shooters holding the offices, conducting the tour- 
naments in their own way, holding their own 
conventions, etc., that the sport would prosper 
even more than now. Furthermore, these manu- 
facturers are willing to contribute to make the 
association formed by the amateurs successful. 

The amateurs have twelve months in which to 
work up their organization thru city, state, zone 
and_then a national association before the 
A. T. A. meets again, and in that time there 
should be a wonderful lot of work accomplished. 
The machinery is in order. All that is needed 
is action. 


Real Shooting Stars 


As the time draws near for the meeting of 
the executive committee of the American Trap- 
shooting Association and the Zone representa- 
tives of the amateurs, the rank and file of the 
trapshooters are expressing their approval of the 
announcement that the American Trapshooting 
Association will turn over the reins of govern- 
ment to the amateurs next December if they are 
organized in such a way as to take over the 
management.. No announcement to the trap- 
shooting world ever met with such commenda- 
tion; now we. will watch developments. It is 
the chance—the opportunity of the century—for 
the amateur shooters to show that they can con- 
duct the sport as it should be conducted—and 
without any loss in finances. 

} We are now only beginning to find out some 
of the things that happened in the last season. 
| For instance, Homer Clark broke 200 straight 
in the Wisconsin state shoot, 300 straight in 
the Kentucky state and 23 straight in the Great 
Lakes Zone tournament—523 straight. in succes- 
| sive shoots. Boyd Duncan in the Arkansas 

state shoot broke 396 straight, including 50 

pairs. That’s nifty shooting. 

Then we learn that Fred Tomlin, the Glass- 
| boro, N. J., professional who tours the Eastern 
| states as the Winchester representative, estab- 
| lished a new world’s record at the Pennsylvania 
state shoot when he broke 595 out of 600 tar- 


If the amateur 





gets in four days. Breaking ’em all one day is 
all fine and dandy, but it takes a real fine 
shoster te sma: ’em all—or nearly all of them— 
every day. All that Tomlin did was to break 
159 out of 160 targets the first day, 157 out of 











160 the second, 200 straight the third and 79 
out of 80 the fourth. Frank Troeh broke 593 
out of 600 in a four-day shoot at Los Angeles 
last year, and this is the amateur record. Harry 
Lorenson broke 594 out of 600 in a three-day 
shoot at Los Angeles, and this is also a world’s 
record. 

Now a few words about averages: Frank 
Troeh of Vancouver, who shoots that old Win- 
chester ’97, which has been pictured so often 
in the newspapers and magazines, will finish the 
year with an average of .9838 on 6,260 targets— 
the best shooting that has ever been done by 
anyone, amateur or professional, in the history 
of trapshooting. This is the first time that an 
amateur has attained an average of better than 
98 per cent for the season, and when it was 
accomplished by one, two others came _ thru. 


Phil Miller of Dallas, Tex., and B. Harris 
of Louisville, Ky., also are credited with 98 or 
better. Benny Meets of Ashkum, III., 23 years, 


has averaged .9720 for the last 10,000 targets 
shot at—which we want to declare is another 
fine bit of shooting. 





Trapshooters Are Real Sportsmen 


It has been said repeatedly that trapshooting 
was different from most other sports in many 
ways. Not only is this true, but the trapshooter 
is different in many ways from other sportsmen. 
The writer, who has taken an active part in 
most every sport or game, thoroly believes that 
sportsmanship is developed to a higher degree 
in the average trap shot than in the average 
participant in any other sport, and in other 
words the trapshooting standard of sportsman- 
ship is higher than that of any other sport. In 
fact, some of the trapshooters’ ideas of sports- 
manship are amazing to other sportsmen. As 
an illustration I will relate an occurrence at a 
country club that impressed me very strongly 
some years ago. 

Traps’ had been installed by a few of the 
members who desired to shoot in the winter 
when it was out of the question to play golf, 
a subsidiary gun club had been formed and 
many of the trapshooters had been invited to 
join. The season had been a big success, and 
a final shoot had been arranged which was to 
take place in the spring Reon the golf season 
was well under way. On the way to the grounds 
by automobile, with a prominent trapshot, we 
turned from the main road at the point where 
club members who went to the grounds by 
trolley left the cars, and started up the road to 
the gun club. 

As we made the turn two other cars, both 
containing a set of golf clubs in the rear of the 
driver, who was alone in each car, rounded the 
turn ahead of us, having come from the oppo- 
site direction, and sped on to the club house 
about three-quarters of a mile distant. A _ half 
mile from the club house two golfers, with their 
sticks strung over their shoulders, were plodding 
along, and without hesitation my host stopped 
his car and said, “Climb in, boys.” They did 
About 100 yards farther two younger men, with 
tennis rackets, were making for the club, and 
again we stopped, and they accepted the invi- 
tation to embark. They were left at the club 
house and invited to come over to the shoot. 

Later we recognized the golfers among the 
spectators, and they were invited to join in. 
They displayed quite a little interest in the 
guns, and were told to use them, and were in- 
vited to shoot. One of them finally persuaded 
the other to try a few targets. They were 
loaned guns and assisted in every way. After 
they had finished, one of the trapshooters re- 

marked that he would like to try to hit a golf 
ye once, just to see what it felt like to swing 
a club. 

One of the golfers said, “I think you can hire 
clubs | from the professional up at the locker 
room,’ ’ and the other said, “Yes, I believe yoo 
can.” They made no offer of assistance to tl 
shooter, bat they were glad to climb in the car 
and ride back to the city. We also crowded 
four shooters in, and other shooters had to walk 
to the car line; and, as in the case of the orig- 
inal two golfers driving cars, a number of cars 
with one and two golfers passed the shooters 
along the road, but never offered them a lift 


Trapshooters lend their competitors their 
guns, shells, raincoats, jackets, shell pouches, 
shooting glove—in fact, anything they have that 
could be loaned—but in other sports it is seldom 
that you find one who is willing to loan any- 
thing to his competitor. I have seen trap- 
shooters insist, yes, almost beg another to try 
his gun. Imagine a competitor borrowing 
“Babe”  Ruth’s bat, Hoppe’s cue, Ouimet’s 
driver, McLean’s skates or Tilden’s racket. 
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SNAKE LORE 


Conducted by W. A. Bevan 








I have several questions I would like to ask 
you to answer by mail: First, is potassium per- 
manganate a cure for all snake bites, or only the 
rattlesnake? Second, is anti-venom serum prac- 
tical for a pocket kit, and where could it be 
btained? Third, do only the four species of 
poisonous snakes have fangs? If so, what do 
on-poisonous snakes bite with? Fourth, I have 
ieard that if you spread a hairy rope around 
our tent, snakes will not cross it; in fact, I 
ave seen such a rope displayed by an African 
traveler. He also said that snakes dislike the 
mell of turpentine and tobacco, and that if 
either was put around your camp you would 
not be bothered with having copperheads and 
rattlers for bedmates. Is this a fact or just 
fiction?—P. C. Bowman, Springfield, Mo. 

Answer.—Potassium permanganate _ injected | 
into and around the bite is very effective in 
counteracting the putrifactive action of all the 
venoms which are pronouncedly haematoxic. It 
is the best thing to use in the treatment of the 
bites of the dangerous snakes of this country— 
the rattlesnake, copperhead and cottonmouth 
moccasin. Anti-venom serum is practical for a 
pocket kit, but it is not readily obtainable in 
this country. Various anti-venom sera have been 
in use for over twenty years for the treatment 
of elapine bites; two separate anti-crotalic sera 
have been developed in the last few years by 
the Institute of Serum Therapy at Butantan, 
Brazil. As soon as I finish this letter I am 
going out on a rattlesnake hunt. I am con- 
tinuously handling poisonous snakes, and my 
emergency kit consisst only of a small hypo- 
dermic syringe and a small bottle of either a 
solution of permanganate of potash or 1 per cent 
chromic acid. I was bitten by a copperhead last 
year—the second poisonous bite in twenty years. 
Non-poisonous snakes have four rows of small, 
sharp teeth in the upper jaws and two rows in 
the lower. These teeth simply enable the snakes 
to get a good hold on their prey and do not 
inflict any gfeat injury. The sharp bristles in 
a hair rope cause considerable pain if they get 
under a snake’s ventral plates, but I know from 
personal observation that snakes will often cross 
a hair rope. Most pungent and all irritating 
odors are objectionable to snakes. Ammonia 
fumes send rattlesnakes almost crazy if they 
cannot escape. If you want any further infor- 
mation concerning the physiological action of 
the various snake poisons do not hesitate to 
write to me again. I have all the latest data 
on the snake venoms, but on account of the 
complexity of this subject I hesitate about put- 
ting out much information in a hap-hazard man- 
ner.—W. A. Bevan. 


While on a fishing trip in May this year on 
one of the numerous trout streams near Chico, 
Butte County, California, I nearly stepped on a 
3-foot rattlesnake. He did not rattle or move, 
and was on open ground, stretched out full 
length. My foot was within ten inches of his 
head. My companion, walking behind me, saw 
the rattler, also a large rat, smooth tail of the 
ordinary specie, sitting up in a dazed condition 
about a foot from the snake. The rat’s eyes 
were swelled shut, could move around a little, 
but pretty well disabled. We killed the snake 
immediately and then examined the rat. Some 
of the hair was off on the side of his head, and 
it looked like there was a wound near his nose. 
How does a snake capture rapidly moving ani- 
mals like rats, birds and squirrels? How do 
they disable them? Do rattlesnakes bite their 
prey and inject poison from their glands into 
game they eat? This snake did not look more 
than three-quarters of an inch thru, right back 
of his diamond-shaped head. The rat’s head 
looked to be five times as large as the snake’s. 
How do they get such large objects started 
down their throats. I killed a rattler with a 
squirrel inside him much larger than the rat 
mentioned. What effect does rattlesnake poison 
have on man when taken internally, provided his 
stomach and intestines are normal?—W. J. Cos- 
tar, Chico, Calif. 

Answer.—Snakes catch rats, birds and squir- 
rels in much the same way that a cat catches 
them. Small animals and birds often get close 
to a snake without noticing it, and then the 
snake gets within striking distance by making 
hardly perceptible movements towards its prey 
which are decidedly cat-like. All the poisonous 
snakes kill their prey peas it. Rattle- 
snake venom has no effect upon a _ healthy 
mucous surface, and will do no harm if taken 
internally unless it comes in contact with an 
inflamed or abraided spot. The elapine venoms 
will penetrate a mucous surface, but their toxic 
action will not be so marked as when injected 
directly into the circulation. The lower jaw 
bones of snakes do not articulate directly with 
the skull. They are joined with an intermediate 
bone called a “quadrate,” which allows a dis- 
tention which enables the snake to swallow 
creatures with a greater diameter than its own.— 
W. A. Bevan. | 
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$20.00 Value 


Stylish Moleskin [FBS Special Price 
Cloth Coat Seppe) 51385 







Send only 50c with coupon 
for this coat. Guaranteed 
rain proof, and is also suit- 
able for stylish top coat. 
Made from moleskin cloth, 
a smooth, soft-finished ma- 
terial resembling chamois 
leather. Warm and com- 
fortable in the coldest 
weather. Double-breasted 
belted style with_ stylish 
plaited pockets. Strap on 
sleeve. Yoke back with 
inverted plait, piving the 
coat plenty of fullness, 
Collar can be converted 
into military style, buttoning close 
- neck. Backed with fancy 
plaid fast colored woven lining. 
All seams sewed, strapped and 
cemented. 45 inches long. Sizes 
34 to 46. Rich Leather Brown 
Shade. Order by No. F-19. Terms, 
50c with coupon, $2.25 monthly, 
Total price, $13.85. 


6 Months 
To Pay 


Buy the Elmer Richards way. You 
can always be well dressed and pay 
in small monthly sums, so small 
you will never miss the expense. 
Money back if not satisfied. No 
charge for credit. Don’t miss 
this bargain. Supply limited at 
this special bargain price. 
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Elmer Richards Co. Hessen 
Dept. 1641 West 35th St., Chicago : women’a and 
enclose 50c. Send Moleskin ® Siething ‘end 
Cloth Coat No. F-19. Size ......-.sseeseseeeereee = Tee Ry OT 
If I am not satisfied when I receivethecoatIcanre- your cloth- 
turn it and get my payment back with charzes. 9 ing seeds 
Otherwise, I will pay advertised terms, 50cwith cutaiied on 
coupon, $2.25 monthly. Total price, $13.85. a (pple 

s ly payments. 

a 
Name.......+ ercccccccccccesccccccccccccocce sensccscece * os 

4 

@ 

x “e 
Address.......... Cb eesese cosccececccccqsccccccecccsoccs s 

S No "ted O. D. 

* 
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THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 
Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford te 
be without it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.00 net—Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. DENVER, COLO. ” 














THREE crso: GUNS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 


MADE IN THE UNITED STATES $32.5 $12 ase 










As a Rifle 








As a Pocket As a Target Pistol 
Pistol 
The Fiala Combination 10 shot Repeating Pistol and Rifle, .22 Calibre, improved model, is a perfectly balanced accurate target 
pistol instantly changed into a long range rifle or pocket weapon. This wonderful arm, fully guaranteed, which has folding ad- 
justable peep and open sights, sells, the combination arm complete, for $32.60. As a special inducement, in order to get a large 
number of guns into the hands of men who realize their value, we are offering free with esch combination until February Ist, a 
$12.00 leatherette, plush lined, brass fitted case. Gun in case will be sent on receipt of postal or express order, if unable to pur- 


chase from your dealer. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


ners? ©'S7..$15.50 SPRAGUE & DUCKETT, sia "sue"dz% 
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‘wil dans sii al AD! 
Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. No advertisement 
imserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 
ccounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. 
or the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 


ment. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 
classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 


_Kennel Department 


OORANG 
AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 


All-Round Dogs FOR SALE—Handsome pedigreed pointer and 


setter puppies and young brood bitches; regis- 
tered shooting dogs; the world’s best breeding; 
all country raised, sound and in good condition. 
Darracott & Cockerham, Aberdeen, Miss. 1-1t 


PURE-BRED FOXHOUNDS, Walker strains; 
also coon, mink, opossum, skunk, wolf, squir- 
rel, rabbit dogs, puppies; ten days’ trial. Ginger 
Kennels, Herrick, Ill. 1-1t 7 
Ill health and other business interests compel 

NAME ON COLLARS 75¢ the sale of this, the most highly respected ken- 
3 nel of sporting airedales inthe U.S Stud dogs, 
Brass locks, 25c. Catalog free. brood bitches and puppies, all go at a fraction 
KENNEL SUPPLY CO. of their worth. We have sold airedales toprac- 
Dept. X Fitchburg, Mass tically every state inthe Union, all over Canada 
° a and Old Mexico and never had but one returned 





BW) RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS LIONHEART AIREDALES 
DISPERSAL SALE 

















Irish Stags, Grey- 
hounds, Pups and 
Grown Dogs. Some 
well trained on coyotes. 


GEO. E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 
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FOR SALE—Registered English setter bitch, as unsatisfactory. Send for sales list or missa = 
Gladstone strain; sire Imtuch R No. (99074), wonderful opportunity. Christmas orders given CA 
dam Marx Gladstone R. No. (83643). Miles careful attention. 1 
WAN Rogers, Kelso, Wash. 1-1t LIONHEART KENNELS Se 
Choice P Stock for Sal ye and beagle hounds for sale. Claude VICTOR, MONTANA F 
oice ruppy otoc or Sale ime, Denver, In -1t 
BEFORE buying a beagle send 25 cents for Bip culms Raghanenbunsek 1 oats = poser a Sp 
Twelve Famous Oorangs at Stud copy of Hounds and Hunting, $1.50 per year; coated, rat-tail Posen. ng Duniae: “sedanbies A 
44 pages, all about beagles. The Beagles Stand- | trained dogs. Percy K. een. Chico al. om = tf I 
Also ing Interpreted, 25 cents; explains how to tell 2 al 
the good ones. Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, FOR SALE—tTrained and untrained hounds W 
OorangDogRemedies §j| ' Address Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark, 1-at E 
Address Noa ing, Calico Roc r t 
4 8 ° ° BURWYRS SAN THE G26 FOR SALE—Registered Llewellyn English set- AU 
Oor an Do Biscuits REMED ter pups; very fine breed which develops into 
Worm-Ex 65s: P 
~ s bgepoent jRectarer 1 Ste: _ Meseine Se ker | exceptionally fine hunting mes we write for prices. fig 
Oorang Dog Supplies 7 Se a J._S. Heckathorn, Moscow, Lit fe" 
. a. Ia. T 
Write for Catalog FOR SALE—Wolf with collie breed, 5 months PO L | CE DO GS 
old; tame and easily trained. Would like to “ [ 
Oorang Kennels J) fisse'win* °° S Mect is, || Straight from Europe F 
BULL TERRIERS—Standard white English Te ee a ee eee 
World’s Largest Airedale Breeders bull terriers, 2 " months old, containing oo aae2 —, ee 2 — —_— ya ig _ A 
blood lines of the finest Champion stock; males ia Ong: F -? 
Dept. M LA RUE, OHIO $95 each: females, 15 each: bleh Gass, high guarantee is Satisfaction or Money Back. 
quality dogs; the ideal defenders, companions CARNAGEY KENNELS, BELTON, MO. 
~ and guard dogs. Walter Cecil Cox, Outdoor 2s 
COON, opossum, skunk hounds. Harry Knecht, Life. 1-1t | THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier Beis 
Route 82, Barberton, Ohio. 1-1 eee sees. esi a bh wolf am 
eas speed of the coyote, cunning of the fox a 
gar pn en inale, 3 Roly. tuk fand: FOR SALE— COON DOG endurance of the hound featured in its pages. h — 
has hunted two seasons. Sent on approval for l offer for sale my coon dog, Lead. He is four Price $2 per year; sample copy 20c. The Chase stem 
inspection only. Price $50 Magnificent head years old andO. K.inevery respect. Will trail, Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. G, Lexington, Ky. game 
splendid companion. Last season he retrieved tree and swim in water. He is good size and 1-tf oan 
and stood his birds in first-class fashion. Walter | | ¢*t"@ 00d looker. First check for seventy dol- || ATREDALES, 6 weeks old, eligible for regis- Procr 
Cecil Cox, Outdoor Lif 1-1t lars gets him on ten days trial. Do not write tration; males, $20 each; females, $10 each; — 
* aan : — or wire unless you mean business. hard fighting, dead game stock; sire and dam coo 
EXCELLENT pedigreed Boston terrier puppies, R blend g e, th = 1l- i ‘Airodaic 4 t 
brindle with good white markings. Harrv A. F. DORON KENTUCKY rier stetk in tile ebaanes? beth claw ond ‘bant- Pinay 
Johnson, Olin, Iowa. 1-1t MURRAY, U ing stock, Walter Cecil Cox, Outdoor Life. These 




















1-1t F. G. 
BUCKHORN KENNELS FOR SALE—One or all three half stag grey- BROKE rabbit hounds, $20; ferrets, $6; wolf- PUR: 


































































hounds; fast real coyote dogs. Frank Romig, 

Willows, Calif. Brunswick, Neb. 1-ii nd 7 Ss, Go Minnetonka Keumete, Ph... 
mints teenies FOR SALE—Pups, beagles, rabbit hounds, GUARANTEED coonhounds, pointers, setters azine, 
Pu ised in the O coon hounds, Airedales, trained dogs also. Airedal ced. © abl P trial. Vance xin, 

ps are raised in the “pen | Harold Evans, Moores Hill, Ind. 1-1t gy vt oe 15.5 
= are Hardy. Vigerens and Martin, Petersburg, Va. 12-2t “ 
ame kind. The hunting in- or 
stinct is Bred in the ona. RUSSIAN vue, 
Classy Puppy Stock for sale WOLFHOUND SHEP ARD OR P OLIC = 
at all times, PUPPIES DE 

Guarantee, Breeding, Safe 

Delivery and Satisfaction. encdeuae, ten DOGS ool 

IRISH TERRIER PUPPIES, excellent type, pies ready for ship- from our Choice Imported Prize Winning 
color, conformation and breeding; eligible to ment, Stock Producers ROC 
register. Write for photos and extended pedi- Prices reasonable, —— 
_ Effie Lee Mulligan, 3534 Eliot, Denver, Arkansas Valley Kennels THE RICE & RICE KENNELS co Cc 
lo. tit D.C. Davis, Prop., Gmarrea, Kan. | | SPENCER, INDIANA waren 
“a auto, « 








| AIREDALES 


FOR LESS MONEY 
No Better Anywhere At 
ny Price 





f 5 1Cl 
Keep Your Dog Well coatsrrine@y © scans 


area oxi te tonicfor weak, listless, ailing dogsand puppies. They always 
build the dog’ sstrength Dae Me 60 cents at dealers’ or from us by mail, 








Ladies’ ont aioe —_ Sergeant’s Medicines— Standard 40 Years. 
panion and guar reat 
watch, stock, rat and hunting dog. ‘Thorough- FREE DOG BOOK ch Miller’s famous Dog Book, 64 pages on care, 


Descripti sai feedingand training, also ) pedigree blank, ailment 
ee at farmer's prices. ——— chart and Senator Vest's celebrated “Tribute toa Dog.” Write fora free copy. 
O. L. SPRAGUE, MAYWOOD, ILL. chPolk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. Dog ea 
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YOTE KILLERS 


part greyhound and 
part Russian Wolf. 
Males, 15 months old, 
catchers, throwers and 
stayers. Will catch any 
coyote started within 
reasonable distance. 
One female stag 15 months 
old, good helper very fast. 
The three dogs for sale 
$275.00. Will not sell indi- 
vidually. 


ADDRESS OWNER 
1317 Birch St. Denver, Colo. 








NICELY BROKEN SHOOTING DOGS 


No. 1—Pedigreed English Setter dog, 3 years old, wide, fast, 
very stylish, plenty experience, nice retriever; this fellow 
will please, $175. No. 2—Very high class pedigreed English 
Setter bitch, 3 years old, very best blood lines obtainable in 
U. S.; thoroughly broken, fine retriever, $175. No. 3—High 
class Brace Pedigreed Pointer dog and bitch, 3 years old, both 
staunch, steady, fine retrievers; worlds of the actual experi- 
ence it takes to make good ones, $150 each. No. 4—Pedi- 
greed broken Pointer bitch in whelp and showing to Ch. 
John Proctor Dog, $150. No. 5—Pair Pedigreed Bred English 
Setter bitches, 244 and 3 yearsold, $125each. No 6—Native 
pair Setters, nice lookers, well broken, fine retrievers; lots 
of actual experience, $75 each. No. 7—Brace good looking 
native Pointers, well broken, $75 each. Get our list—it's 
free—fifty to choose from. Write us your wants, we ship only 
on approval. 


Popular Price Bird Dogs 
NESHOBA KENNELS NESHOBA, TENN 


CAT, coon and cougar hounds, trained dogs and 
puppies for sale. Essex, 523 18th orth, 
Seattle, Wash. 12-2t 

FOR SALE—A few high-class coon, cat and 

wolf hounds; enclose stamp. A. F. Sampey, 

Springfield, Mo. 1-3t 
I offer for sale my pair of two 


RABBIT HOUND yearold rabbithounds. They 


are 0. K. in every respect and as good as ever run a trail. 
Will ship on ten days trial for the first check for fifty dollars. 
Do not wire or write unless you mean business. 


] BOX 342, MURRAY, KY. 


AURORA AIREDALE KENNELS—Pups and 
—_— ms Sf s, Swiveller strain, for hunting: or 
fighting, $15 and up. Aurora, Mo. 12-2t 
BOUNDS for any game; trial; guaranteed. 
Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 12-2t 









































JAS. H. LINDSAY, Magee, Miss. 


Has room for a few Dogs 


to thoroughly train on quail, ideal training 
grounds with plenty of birds, unlimited terri- 
tory to work over. 


FOUR MONTHS OPEN SEASON 


Terms Reasonable References 


GERMAN police pups, sired by Flock of Rex- 
den-Belcarza; farm raised; beautiful speci- 
mens. Ozone Kennels, Ft. Collins, Colo. 1-1t 


LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups, 

trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 


i] SPORTSMEN! 


It’s a feeling of pleasure and satis- 
if faction to hunt with a real high class 
| deg, one you can relyupon. Weare 
offering this kind, on 1@ days trial. 
Coon, Skunk and Opossum ds. 
Fox, Wolf and Coyote Hounds. Rab- 
bit Hounds, Fox Terriers, Choice 
Puppies, Trained Pointers and 
Setters. 


l | Oak Grove Kennels Ina, IL 
POINTERS AND SETTERS at all 


























times. 
Wm. McGirk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, 
Wash. _12-8t 








DOGS FOR SALE 

From fivedollars up. All breeds. 

A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 Forast Steer, Denver Cole. 














@ MONTHS OLD puppies from lion, bear and 

cat hounds, with speed and “guts”; natural 
hunters, raised on cow ranch; will excel on any 
game; males, $25; females, $15; satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back; only a few; they 
will go fast; order yours now. Julius A. Fergu- 
zon, Florence, Ariz. 12-2t 


COON, Fox and Wolf Hounds, one pair regis- 

tered Walker hounds 2% years old; one Amer- 
ican speckled Foxhound, one black and tan. 
These are real ones. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





REGISTERED AIREDALES 
Exceptional values in choice puppies, only a few 
left. Prices reasonable BUCKHORN LADDIE 
at stud. Write for prices. 

SNOPEKE KENNELS, Box 213, American Fal’s, Idaho 


RABBIT HOUNDS, foxhounds, coon, skunk, 

squirrel, groundhog dogs, setters, Airedales. 
Circular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 8-6t 
BEAGLES—Quality; true blood-line trained 

beagles, guaranteed ; partly trained and pup- 
pies, any sex and age; get price list; stamp for 
reply. St. Louis Beagle Kennels, 4959 Reber 
Place, St. Louis, Mo. 12-2t 


CHAMPION AIREDALE PUPPIES 


by the greatest ofall, Champion Tintern Tip- 
Top. Bitches in whelp, also show and stud dogs 


CASWELL KENNELS TOLEDO, OHIO 


YAMASCA AIREDALES—None better; pedi- 
greed puppies, $25; satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your 
KEEP ar senemeed 








hihi lis bivel 






fleas, cure scratching, mange, dist- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog , ete. Mailed free. 


Ee n Boand Brook, Now rer 

Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 
Arms 

THE HART-ANDREWS GUN CO. 


GUN MAKERS 
Rifle Barrels for Match Shooting or Sport- 
ing in High or Low Power Calibers. We 
use our own Patented System of Rifling 
which eliminates the Reaming operation, 
insuring a uniform and accurate shooting 
Barrel. Rifles recut to Larger Calibers, 
Relining, Shotgun Boring, Gunsmithing. 














**For Better Scores Shoot a Hart-Andrews 
Barrel’’ 


1289 East Ninth St., Cleveland, Ohio 


FOR SALE—.30 Government Krag rifle, per- 
_ fect, $10. Clinton McCarty, Barber St., Tor- 
rington, Conn. 1-1t 
FOR SALE CHEAP—Some rare old pistols 

and fine sharpshooting rifles; stamp for list. 
M. C. Clark, Bozeman, Mont. 1-1t 


.385-CALIBER high-power Remington automatic 

rifle, absolutely new, perfect condition; pres- 
ent value $75; $40 gets it; $15 down, balance 
€. Col. Victor F. Cod y; Pawnee, _—— 























S S S GUN OIL—Send us a list of your guns 

and $1 for twenty-four ounces of gun oil. The 
result of eleven years’ experiment by men who 
know guns. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sports- 
men’s Service Station, Nitro, W. Va. 11-tf 


COLT .32-20 repeating rifle, perfect; will sacri- 

fice his celebrated, reliable rifle at $27. New 
Smith & Wesson .45 revolver, $22; 24-jewel 
Illinois watch and chain, beauty, $38. Van 
Pattillo, Hartselle, Ala. 1-1t 


BLUEING—Any gun, any time, prompt ser- 

vice. Don’t ask wus; just send your gun. 
Costs $3 to $8. Gunsmithing in.all its branches. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Lewis Gun Works, 
Tenafly, N. J 11-tf 


BLUEING SOLUTION that actually blues—a 

scientific preparation that is put out with a 
money-back guarantee to do the work in twenty 
minutes; no special equipment required; used 
and recommended by our greatest rifle authori- 
ties; $2.50 per bottle; enough for 6 guns. F. L. 
Hoffman, Box 251, Fredericksburg, Va. 1-1t 


EXCHANGE—Perfect, fancy grade firearms for 

binoculars, diamonds. A. Mauphane, Carter- 
ville, Mo. 1-1t 
NEW SAVAGE bolt action .250-3000 high- 

power rifle; Lyman receiver sight; never been 
shot; perfect condition; $37.50. 500 cartridges 
for same in factory boxes, $5 per 100. Box 60, 























F. G. Klett, La Valle, Wisconsin 1-2t | F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Ore. 1-1t | Outdoor Life. _1-1t 
PURSE—$600—Entry list now open for 1923 | 1912 WINCHESTER, 16-gauge full, perfect, 
$31.50; high-grade engraved Marlin .12-gauge 


Chase Futurity, America’s greatest fox-hound | 
contest. For ielerination write The Chase Mag- 
azine, America’s Premier Fox-hound jouns. 
Lexington, Kentucky 1-3t 
FOR SALE—Airedale puppies, thorobred, of the 
Oorang strain. Isidore Lepley, R. D. 1, Belle- 
vue, Phio. 12-2t 















DEERHOUNDS—IRISH AND RUSSIAN 
Wolfhounds, Norwegian . Foxhounds, 
Coonhounds, Bloodhounds; big interesting, highly 

illustrated catalog, 10 cents. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 











COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. 
World’s greatest English and American hunt- 
ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 
auto, companion for children. Puppies, males 
$25, females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, =, 
‘olo. -t 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c, 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 









SEND FOR DOG BOOK 
FREE 


This valuable book covers the care, housing, 
management, feeding, as well as the cause, 
symtoms, and treatment ofall Diseases of dogs. 
Send 25c for bar RIGHT-O DOG SOAP and we 








pump, 30-inch full, perfect, $35; high-grade en- 
graved Clabrough, 10-gauge, double hammerless, 
ejector, 30-inch full, good, $25; Colt .38 pegs 
automatic, good, $18; Coit (Bisley) .38-40, T4- 
inch, excellent, holster, belt, $20; Colt .22 auto., 
brand new, $21.50; Winchester .22 auto. rifle, 











will send book FREE. a : > $20; 30- re rifle, tse $18. i Kaas. 

WRIGHT MFG. CO. Se ee a kee 

Dept. T ance ie se ee ee ee 

AIN-BRED AIREDALES; big, husky SALE—Colmont binoculars 8x; Smith & Wesson 

sg oye Chameion Soudan de thee = See eee , Remington Conetes 
44-40 ; ringfield carbine v 

Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood; not raat hedenien, write. Want 88 Winchester. 


backyard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone 
Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 1-1t 








BIG GAME AIREDALES 


plus show dogs with brains and guts. Hunted on big game 
and ducks. Champion 55 pound stock, Ch. Tintern Tip Top 
and Oorang line, eligible registration. Fine healthy ltter 
ready for shipment Feb. lst 1922. Males $25 00. Write 

F. W. VON ELM, HIAWATHA, U ‘AH 


GORDON SETTER, male, 2 years old; large, 

fine looking, individual ; minds good; retrieves 
on land and water; $75. Write me your wants 
in ee dogs ani pups. O. Holmes, 
Dunning, Neb. 1-1t 




















Fred -Herrig, Troy, Mont. 1-1t 





YOUR LUGER PISTOL A RIFLE! 
LUGER CARBINE, 16°harre} 
Model de lu 







46-19 mm & 


D 2 Qmm 


49mm. Cate- 
Sun. & 9mm logue 
Mail us your pistol and we ten cents 


will return it equipped with a 

long barrel, 880 yard sight, 32 shot magazine and holster-stock. 
Free Labor. Pay the postman when he brings your gun back. 
World famous V. CHR. SCHILLING super accu-ate Mauser Spring- 
fisids, Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifles. Luger, Mauser, etc. pistols. 
PAOUFIO ARMS OORPORATION, SAN FRANOISOO, CALIF. 
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Here It Is! 


The NEW REISING .22 
Cal. Auto Target Pistol 
Climax of Beauty, Balance, Accuracy 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE $24.00 


Mauser .30 Cal. 7.62 Auto Military ......ee+s+++- 
Mauser, .38 Cal, 9 mm. Auto Military,........-- 30.00 
Above two Guns Longest Range Pistols in the World 

Mauser, .25 Cal. Auto Pocket Pistol.........+++++ $11. 

Mauser, .32 Cal. Auto Pocket Pistol. .......++++- $12.00 
Luger .30 Cal. 7.65 Auto Pocket Model..........- $18.00 
Colt, Savage, Rem, .32 & .380 Cal. Auto Pistols. .$18.60 
Colt 32-20 & 38 Army Special Revolvers........- 4.00 
Colt .45 Cal. Auto Gov't Model. $30.00 


Smith & Wesson 32-20 & 38 Sp'l ‘Army Revolvers $27.00 
Freshly loaded German made Cartridges for all Foreign 
and American Automatics, at extremely low prices. 
Buy a Mauser .25 or .32 for protection to yourself, 
your home and family. Try it out with other auto guns 
same caliber—using German made or U. M. C. oil 
It will surprise you in accuracy, pene- 


of the 

proof cartridzes 

tration and price. 

Stamp for latest price list all other new guns. Only 
Bank Drafts and Money Orders Accepted. 




















H. M. BOWERS Holyoke, Colo. 
FOR SALE—Beautiful sporting  star- gauged 
Springfield, Lyman wind gauge sights, Rus- 


sian leather case, perfect coridition; cost $175; 


| fect, 
| list ; 


take $80. .250 Savage rifle, extra .410 shotgun 
barrel, $42.50; might take .85 Remington auto. 
F. Murdock, Dinuba, Calif. 1- l-1t | 


GUNSMITHING, 
rels reblued and 

skilled workmanship, 

Macdonald, 21 Cornhill, 


restocking or r altering; | bar- 
rebrowned, general repairs, 
prompt service. James 

Boston, Mass. 1-1t 








25 HIGH-POWER REMINGTON auto. load- 
ing rifle; new, perfect condition, $45. Box 65, 
Outdoor Life. ; 1- It 





Six Years with the Texas Rangers! 


Will appeal to all western people, Capt. Gillett has 

roduced one of the most absorbing narratives yet written 
- a Texas ome. His description of the great gun fight 
that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a masterpiece—as 
thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 332 pages liberally 
illustrated. Price, $2.50 + ela money back if 
not satished. Descriptive folder free. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO. 











bargains; send stamp 
Carthage, er 
1t 

SALE OR TRADE—Paul Weiss binoculars =a 
old Henry rifle; want Savage .250-3000 or 
cash. cash, Calvin Hazelbaker, Grangeville, Ida. 1-1t 
FOR SALE—Officer’s Model Colt, 7%4-inch, ex- 
cellent, holster, fine rawhide laced belt, $32. 50; 
Springfield 30-06. J. M. George, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 1-1t 


NEW firearms, binoculars, | 
for list. Walter Harrington, 














The Famous .30 Cal. Luger 


Complete 
with 
Holster, 


$21.50 


The new prices are 50 
per cent higher. ¥E 
national pistol bill be- 
comes law, no pistols can be 
shipped. We have only 75 
Lugers to offer, complete with 







holsters, at $21.50 each, while 
they last. Imported cartridges, 
$4.50 per 100— Sauer Pocket 
.82-cal. automatics. _ Workmanship unsur- 
passed. Accurate. Complete with holsters, 
$15; .32-cal. imported cartridges, $3 per 100. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 








38 SOUTH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








WANTED—A second-hand 10-gauge shotgun, 
double or repeater; must be in good condition; 





would like .32 or .34-inch barrels, full choke. 
Write I L. V. Rothrock, Ft. Morgan, Colo. 1-1t 
FOR SALE—Krag_ Sporter, 23-inch barrel, 


Springfield front sight, Lyman receiver rear, 
fancy stock, by Kennedy of St. Paul; stock has 
two checks in it; very good condition; $30. 


500 rounds .30-40 ammunition, 350 of it hand- 


“GUN SPECIALS 
Don’t Miss Our Prices For This Month Only 


New .30 cal. Luger Pistol........................ $17.50 
New 9 mm. Luger, 7% in. barrel, with 

stock and holster a ...--- 85.00 
New Mauser, 7.68-cal., 614-in. ‘barrel, 


rifle stock and holster combination... 30.00 
New Ortgies auto., .25, .82 or .380-cal. 9.00 
New Mauser auto., .25 or .32-cal. 10.50 
Slightly used 9 mm. Luger.........0000000...... 15.00 
Slightly used 9 mm. Luger, 714-in. bar- 

rel, factory condition . 25.00 


Slightly used Mauser, 1.63-cal., " 6%4-in. 
barrel, rifle stock and holster comb’n 25.00 
New .22 Hi-Power Savage Rifle 32.50 
New 1912 12 or 16-gauge Winchester 44.00 
New 1897 12 or 16-gauge Winchester 38.00 


All of the above guns are guaranteed to be 
exactly as represented, and will be shipped to 














you C, . subject to your examination. 
1653 Larimer St. MAX COOK Denver, Colo. 
FOR SALE—.40-60 Winchester single-shot, 30- 


double-set triggers, 
$20 ; 


inch octagon barrel, 
new inside and out, 
100 guns. N. P. 


per- 

send stamps for 

Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 
1 


-1t 





FOR SALE—World War relics, 
anti-tank gun, etc. L. 
St., Brookings, S. D 


Mauser 1918 
R. Wilson, 1113 Fourth 
1-1t 





TRADE—Remington special 


grade automatic 


shotgun, ribbed barrel, recoil pad, for Spring- 
po Sporter. Stacy, 5517 Martindale, Detroit, 
Mich. » & 


1t 








Shift with the House 
of “Shiff the Gunman” 


North Woodstock, N. H. 


REAL honest-to-Grandma Bisley Target .45 
Sharps 4-bbl pistol; Baker’s original patent 
8-bbl. 10 and .44-40; Hollenbeck 16 and 25 
Combination; 12 and .38-55 $190 grade Sav- 
age .303, genuine Circassian walnut—no 
longer to be found. Winchester .351 and .94 
T. D. .82-40, new. Have a specimen of al- 
most every GOOD STANDARD TYPE gun 
and can take almost ANY GOOD GUN. 
Only charge 10 per cent more than relative 
value plus or minus. No, THANK YOU, 
NO .22 RIFLES OR HUN GUNS. The 
reformers are still on the job and unless YOU 
THINK about it—TALK about it and DO 
something about it they will get our tobacco 
and guns! You thought they could not put 
over prohibition! Did they? Ship a stamp 
and see inside. More than 200 guns actually 
in stock constantly for your convenience. 














CHECKERING—Get 
ered; we know how; 

Gunsmithing i in all its branches ; 

none too small. 


your gun stock check- 

$2 to $8 per stock. 
no job too big, 
Lewis Gun "Works, Tenafly, 


AR 11-tf 





GUNS—New and second hand; 


Mannlicher- 


Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 


other kinds; 
Buy, sell and exchange. 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


‘the right goods at the right price. 
Write for list. F. C. 
9-tf 








IMPROVED BULLETS 
ee 


Non-fouling-copper-cased Spitzer, unexcelled 
accuracy and shocking power. Caliber .250- 
3000, .256, .30, 303, 6.5, 7.9, 8mm. (.323). 


WESTERN TOOL & COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57, OAKLAND, CALIF. 





























REFINISH your guns; 
bluing, re-browning, removing 
finishing, etc., $1 postpaid. 


rust, 


full instructions for re- 
stock 
Earl Warring, Par- 


kersburg, Iowa. 12-tf 





32-SHOT Luger magazines, 
log for 10c stamp. 


$17.50; arms cata- 
Pacific Arms Corporation, 


San Francisco. 12-tf 





ROSS rifle made safe ; 
leased until bolt is fully closed and locked ; 


hammer cannot be re- 


improvement is absolutely positive and is fully 





loaded, $10. Colt .45 single action, 5%%-inch, | guaranteed; trigger pull is not changed; price 
partridge type sights, A-1 condition, $17. | for improvement on .280 Ross is $10; ship rifle 
Stevens 8-power telescope sight, perfect, $15. | prepaid. J. L. Hoovler, 2019 Delaware Ave. 
O. B. Emshwiller, 3230 4th St., S. E., Minne- | Swissvale, Pa. 1-1t 
apolis, Minn. 1-1t 





WANTED—High-grade American and London 





built muzzle-loading percussion guns; give full | 


particulars, 
marks on barrel under the fore end; 
ment furnished with the gun. R. 
Newport News, Va. 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE | 


state equip- 
G. es 





including marking on rib and proof | 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet | 


moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper. for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 


chines. Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. | 


WANKEE SPEOIALTY 00, 651 East 6th St., Eric, Pa. 


| 


~—epieceess Ore., 
Outdoor Life Pub. 11-30-22. 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear Sirs:—I think you had better put 
in another ad stating that the Parker gun 
advertised in December number is sold, 
as I have answered letters and telegrams 
from all over the U. S. and still receiving 
them. Very truly, 





J. W. WELCH. 











AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 


SPECIAL PRICES 





.80-Cal. Luger, with extra magazine....$20.00 
.82-Cal. Mauser 12.0 
.25-Cal. Mauser . 

.82-Cal. Ortgies ................. 

.25-Cal. Ortgies _.... 

-25-Cal. Excelsior, triple ‘safety... 
CARTRIDGES, PER 100 
.25-Cal. Full Patch Bullet...................... 2.00 
.82-Cal. Full Patch Bullet...................... 2.50 
.880-Cal. Full Patch Bullet...................... 3.00 
.80 Cal. Luger Full Patch Bullet.. 3.00 
7.63 mm. Mauser, with clips 3.50 


All our Pistols guaranteed genuine “and new. 
Our Cartridges are specially loaded and will 
give higher velocity than the normal loading. 
Cc. J. HYDE—IMPORTER 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 














FOR SALE—4 Pierce perfect blueing cabinets, 
asbestos covered, four compartment, piping, 
poms, accessories, complete only $65 each, f.o.b. 








ee terms if desired. T. T. Pierce, —. 
2-2t 
GUN STOCK BLANKS—Piain, $1; Ye $23 


extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, $1.50 $2.50 





and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 No. Isabella St., 
Springfield, Ohio. 1-6t 
FOR SALE—New .38 Colt, never shot, bye 

Box 35, Outdoor Life. 12-tf 





CLEVELAND’S GUN SHOP—Minneapolis— 
Gunsmiths. Large assortment of used guns 
always in stock. 205 So. 7th st. 12-tf 
SPRINGFIELD remodeling, gunsmithing and 
repairs. Italian Walnut Blanks. Owen Bros., 
Sauquoit, New York 1-€t 


Antique Guns 


1923 CATALOG antique guns, pistols, swords, 
powder horns, flasks, molds, curios; just out; 
4c stamp. Antique Shop, 33 So. 18th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1-1t 
OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 
and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 

















time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
873 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 
INDIAN curios, stone age specimens, antique 

guns, pistols and daggers from all parts of 
the world. Illustrated list 6c. N. Carter, Elk- 
horn, Wis. 12-4t 








The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 

By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 


and 


JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 Pages; Cloth,$1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 
Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
Denver. Colorado 














Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us ’ 


Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
DENVER, - ‘ 7 COLO. 











Baits 








A KILLER FOR WINTER 
FISHING 


Have discovered an artificial bait that will get 
the limit of Bass, Perch, Pickerel and Pike either 
thru the ice or froma boat. It is the only bait 
of its kind in existence. It never fails. Send 
stamp for full information. 


DR. F. P. ARCHER 
107 No. Franklin St., Wilkes Barre, Pa, 
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Birds and Auta 
RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Easy to raise. Larger fits 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 


C.T. DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle River, Wis. 


GREY FOXES—Wild and sound, stock hunt- 
ing, ground test chases, parks, etc.; $7.50 
f.o. b. Harindsburg, Ky. Gabe Taul. 1-1t 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest and 
best fighting of all pit games, 
and the most beautiful of all 4 
fowls. Send for catalogu 
Young trios (1 male and 2 
females) hatched spring 
1922 $14.00 
GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina BD hail 
RANCH-BRED MINK—We have them; the 
best foundation stock; write for prices. Suc- 
cessful Mink Raising, illustrated, 25c. Davis- 
Charlton Farms, Inc., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 1-1t 


Birds and Pet Stock 


We ship anywhere, Parrots, Canaries, Cats, 
Dogs, Ferrets—in fact, we have a full line of 
pet stock, supplies and remedies of all kinds. 
Write for prices. 
ARAPAHOE SEED & FLORAL CO. 
1515 Arapahoe St. Denver, Colo. 
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§ AM A GLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT AND CAR § 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING | 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR GREED- § | 
ING PURPOSES. 41.50 COTTON TAILS. BY TH 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL Co. | 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 

CAN WE SUPPLY You? } 

eScAC NE AMaNANRIA sy 














PEAFOWL, pheasants, pigeons, wild geese, | 
ducks. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 12-5t 


FERRETS—Brown or white, for hunting rabbits 
and rats. Jacob B. Miller, Bradford, Ohio. 
1-1t | 

FERRETS—White or brown, large or small, 
rat or rabbit ferrets; first-class hunters; will 
ship anywhere C.O.D.; males $4.50, females $5; 
unrelated pair $9; prompt shipment assured. 
J. E. Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 1-1t 


Registered Silver FOXES 


Beat all competitors World's Fox Shows, twenty-four ribbons and 
sight silver cups. 


UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 
“Borestone Loami oe International Champion 
“Borestone Reid 96 1-3,’ Canadian Champion, 

“Borestone Seima Vii 96"’ Champion Female, 1921. 
Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine 
Address, 701 Drexel Blidg., Phila., Pa. 




















FOR SALE—A few fine tame 1922 pups from 
the finest blood of silver foxes; can ranch 
them for you. E. Buyck, North River, N. m« 





ig serene HARES 





PHEASANTS -Engiisk ringneck, pair s- or 

ver, pair $10; mounted ringneck cock $7; 
ringneck eggs, setting $4.50. Book orders now. 
Willis Bergey, Telford, Pa. 1-1t 


Registered Silver Black Foxes 


Start with the best at reasonable prices. 
Write me before you bu 


C. Augustine, Route No. 3, Whitehall, Wis, 
“WANTED—Bear galls, any amount; top price. 
Brewer Bros., P. O. Box 368, Oakland, sete 

t 


The Mackensen eons Park 


























Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 














CHINESE RING-NECK and fancy pheasants, 
wild turkeys, ducks and geese, Northern bob- 
white and blue valley quail; ruffed, sharp-tailed 
pinnoted and sage grouse, and deer. Silver 
black fox bulletin mailed free upon request. 
J. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 1-1t 
BEAUTIFUL, thorobred, nice long-haired An- 
gora cats. and kittens for sale; prices reason- 
able. Pine Tree Cat Farm, Rockville, Maine. 
1-1t 








FERRETS—White or brown, for killing rats or 
hunting rabbits. A-1 stock. Price list free. 
Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. _ _ 1-lt 


RAISE SILVER F OXES 
I pay $300 to $900 a pair 
for foxes raised from m 
stock. Registered s 
furnished. Three plans 
of purchase. 


R. A. TRAIL, Troy, Mo. 
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Books and Mparine: 


HOME TANNING 
GUIDE 


sell cattle, horse, 
wiv sheep, goat, deer, 
dog and other hides cheap 
and pay dear for leather 
or to have tanning done? 
Make more money tanning 
for own use and sale. 
Alum, Chrome, Acid, 
Bark and Indian Tanning 
apg fully explained 
this book which is not 
es a guide * tanning 
leather making, at 
contin but also explains 
with numerousillustrations 
how to skin and handle 
to get highest prices for 
either hides or leather 
when sold. 
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Book contains about 200 pages, 40 illu- 
strations, and for a time price postpaid 
is only $1.00. 


A. R. HARDING, Publisher, 
Dept. 22, COLUMBUS, OHIO 















THE MINDS AND MANNERS) 
OF WILD ANIMALS 


By DR. Wm. T. HORNADAY 


Just off the | = of Chas. Scribner’s Sons; 
330 pages; liberally illustrated; $2.50 post- 
paid. 
No sportsman or naturalist in this country need be told 
anything about Dr. Hornaday. For many years he has been 
recognized as America’s greatest protector and student of 
our wild life in all its forms. The following chapter titles 
suggest the contents of the book: The Language of Animals, 
The Most Intelligent Animals, The Brightest Minds Among 
Animals, The Mental Status of the Orang-Utan, The Mind of 
the Elephant, The Mental and Moral [Traits of Bears, The 
Mental Traits of Birds, The Wisdom of the Serpent, The 
Training of Wild Animals, The Morals of Wild Animals, The 
Laws of the Flocks and Herds, Fear asa Ruling Passion, 
Fighting Among Wild Animals, Wild Animal Criminals and 
Crime. 


Order now from - 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 














FERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown, large | 
or small; good eo Write your wants. 
Donald Day, R . D. 2, New London, Ohio. 11-3t 


PLENTY of cies — for sale. Write for 
catalogs. Chamberlain Bros., Ferret Colony, 
Ashland, Ohio. 1-2t | 
ALDER CREEK GAME FARM, Nehalem, 
Ore., offers ring-neck pheasants, canvasback | 
and other wild ducks. 12-2t 


a] AN UNUSUAL | 
| OPPORTUNITY 


|| to raise Silver Foxes 
Have you a place 
and some capital? 
Write giving full 
particulars, 


Pioneer Silver-Black 
Fox Farms, Box 243, | 


Conover, Wisconsin 


[AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters, |} | 









































He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month, cervGiog 
furnished except guns, ammunition an 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
4d letters to the best of my ability. 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 


ne 
oe 























SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Squabs are selling at highest prices ever known. 
Greatest market for 20 years, Make money breed- 
ing them. sedinone month. We ship every- 
where our famous breeding stock and supplies. 

Established 21 years. For prices and full particu- 
lars see our big illustrated free book. Writefor 


it today 

PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
429 H ST., MELROSE HIGH- 
LANDS, MASS. 














AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books 
160 pp, 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity and there is also a chapter on the 
Pointer and irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. Send your order 
and remittance to 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 











JUST OUT-—Second Edition - 7 


‘Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 


(Beautifully illustrated) 
By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “‘Big Game Hunting with Dogs, etc.’’) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley's Rodfield's Pride—Jessie Rod- 
field's Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony Boy's Daisy—Prince 
Lyndon, etc., the Field Trial Winning Setters and Pointers of 
immortal fame. 

THIS TRAINING BOOK is incomparably the MOST UP-TO-DATE, 
PRACTICAL, EASY and COMMON-SENSE WORK ever written 
on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Retrievers. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


“It ie a book that may be read and studied with 
profit, pleasure and intense interest by all who love 
a good bird dog, for it is a new note in dog train- 
ing and dog keeping.’’ 
A. F. HOCHWALT 
(America’s most notable authority) 
THE EASIEST, QUICKEST AND Most NATURAL WAY TO 
BREAK YOUR DoG. 

DESCRIPTIVE AND PICTURED CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
KENNEL MAKING AND TRAINING APPLIANCES; ALSO 
SIMPLE DOG DOCTORING. 

The following testimonials are of special value for the 


| reason that they come entierly unsolicited: 


“I have a copy of ‘The 20th Century Bird Dog Training.’ 
It’s the best book on dog training 1 have ever read. I have 
trained some dogs myself and I thought I knew a good bit about 


| it—at least I had developed some very good shooting dogs ut I 


find in this book a lot that is new, useful and practical The 


| book ought to be in the hands of every man that shoots ra 
| dog, even though he does not attempt to train them.’’ 


(Sig.) CHAS. F. LouDON. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


“The best and most practical book on dog training ever pub- 
lished.’ (Sig.) Dr. W. H. HUTCHINGS, 
Detriot, Mich. 


Cloth Cover, $2.00 
OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 


Six Years with the Texas Rangers! 


Will a to all western people. Capt. Gillett has 
pe one of the most absorbing narratives yet written 

y a Texasauthor. His description of the great gun fight 
that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a masterpiece—as 
thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 332 pages liberally 
illustrated. Price, $2.50 delivered—your money back if 
not satished. Descriptive folder free. 


J. B. GILLETT, 
Marfa, Texas. 
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AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 


Garagemen, mechanics, send today for free 
copy of this month’s issue. It contains 


helpful, instructive information on over- 
hauling, ignition troubles, wirin carbu- 
retors, storage batteries, ‘etc. ver 120 


pages, illustrated. Send for free copy to- 
day. Automobile Digest, 519 Butler Bidg., 
Cincinnati. 








(iN THE ALASKA- YUKON GAMELANDS 
A. McGuire 
nissan by Wm. T. Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting 
trip undertaken by a party of sportsmen to 
get museum specimens far off the beaten 
paths of the far North, 
$2.50 Postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO 
& 
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COUGAR | SPECIAL 











i i g - 
This winter we are going to try and rid Montana of moun- 
tain lions. Last winter we got twenty-eight lions, and are 
going to get more this winter, taking them alive. If you 
want a thrill together with the best sport offered in the way 
of hunting, make arrangements with H. M. Bakker and J. 
Western eens to show you how it’s done. Spend your 

th at Warner's Dude Ranch on the 
1] Sean Saddle Snvaas n’everything. Write to 








“THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 50- 
cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 


H. Miller, has written many books, and this is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


Fishing Tackle 


FLY-TYING and rod- ‘making materials, supplies, 
tools, instruction books, go fishing tackle; 
Willmart e 


Roosevelt, N. 


Eci 
25% 
7 2 
FISHERMAN 3 
CALENDAR 


O. F. CALENDAR 
Box 1530 High Sta. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


catalog free. T. 























Homesteads and Lands 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY- 





5 acres fruit, poul- | 








try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 
N. Fifth, Kansas | City, Kans. 1-6t 
Patent Attorneys 
INVENTORS should write for our book, “How 


to Obtain a Patent,’ 
information which every inventor should have. 
If you will send us a sketch, model or photo- 


graph of your invention we will promptly make | 
search of the Patent Office records and advise | 


you whether or not your invention is, in our 
opinion, patentable; our charge for the service 
being $5. With an experience of over 20 years 
we feel that we are fitted to render you prompt, 
efficient service which will merit your confidence. 
Moderate charges. Write today. Talbert & Tal- 
bert, 457 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


which contains valuable | 


1-1t | 


J. WESTERN WARNER 








BEN TINKER 


Big Game Hunterand 
Guide. For all Mexi- 
can Big Game, Sheep, 
Antelope, Black and 
Grizzly Bear, Deer, 
Wild Boar and Tur- 
key, 
121 North Tyndall 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 









LIBBY, MONTANA 


siNG) 














ral tet 


peter mT ' rae vit "I 
Vesterntelloedes 








Wild Duck Attractions 


RAISE YOUR DECOYS—Pure-bred wild mal- 
lard ducks sold under federal license; big, 
healthy, experienced callers, thoroly domesti- 
cated; pair, $4. . Baker, Greenwood, Wi 
-It 

MORE wild ducks will come to your waters if 
you plant the foods they love—wild celery, 
sago pondplant, duck potato—30 other varieties. 
Write for information and prices.  Terrell’s 
Aquatic Farm, Dept. B-253, Oshkosh, Wis. 1-1t 
GENUINE wild mallards, $5 per pair; English 
callers, $10 per pair. O. Robey, aie 
o. -ot 


Miscellaneous 


BINOCULARS 


The world’s finest binoculars, for every 
purpose ; 3x to 18x; including the wonderful 
instantly changeable Lemaire 8-10-12x (three 
binoculars in one). Telescopes 44¢x to 60x. 
Catalog. Wholesale and Retail. 


“PUCKESCOUPE’ 4'x $1.98 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE 





























This Marvelous Midget is the latest discovery of o ont 
science. Neo larger than a Cigar. 4% in. extended; 3 


closed; 444power. Made with same materials and poss [ 
best binoculars. With leather case $1.98. Powerful 246 in. 
Read pe Burning Glasses, folding handle, 35c. 





Taxidermy 











Send your trophies, heads, animals, 


birds and fish to the 


Taxidermi-Sculptor Studio 
O. F. FUEHRER 


751 Bryn Mawr Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















TANNING BOOK « on fur and leather tanning; 
best out; 
catur, Ark. 


A. O. Womack, De- 


1-1t 


literature free. 








Send Your Trophies to 


EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 


I can save you money 
Formerly with the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History, 

3060 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
Phone Champa 5678 


















TRAPPING, tanning and taxidermy, a practical 
fascinating and authentic guide; price $1. 





PECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
FREE E COMPASS * Vith every POCKESCOPE ordered 
from and mentioning this ad, we 
will include one fine Brush Brass Compass with heavy bevel 
mn and slip cover. All we ask is that you pay part of 


postage and insurance, amounting to about 12c to 15e 


10x Pocket ‘Scope $3. 98 








Here is a TEN-POWER POCKET TELESCOPE that can be car- 
ried in almost any pocket. The lenses, made under the latest 
advances of optical science, are perfect in every detail, giving 
a remarkably clear and distinct image and a large field of 
view. There are five instead of two as found in the ordinary 
kind. Made entirely of brass in four sections. Only 5\-inch 
closed. Covered with Genuine Morocco leather, has dust proof 
cap and eye piece and equipped with case. A great bargain 
at $3.98. Also made in 12x for $5.25 and 16x for 36.98. 
America’s Leading Binocular House 


A Glass for Every Purse—A Glass for Every Purpose 


DU MAURIER CO. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 








DEPT. O-1 


WOOL SOCKS—Hand-knit; color, leather 

mixture; medium or heavy weight; medium 
$1.15, heavy $1.25 per pair; quality unsurpassed ; 
Satisfaction guaranteed; sent postpaid. Mrs. 
H. Higgins, Skull Valley, Ariz. 1-1t 
$60 BINOCULARS, new, $22.50. ‘‘White,” 718 

North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 1-1t 














| Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 11-tf 





Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trade mark 

and Copyright — Patents obtained in U. S 

and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights p 


A. J. O’BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building 
Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER, COLORADO 





M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with Real Expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted; skins tanned and 
pe into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc. 

or 

All wuellte for taxidermists paper head forms for deer, 
glass eyes, one mouth heads for rugs. List of supplies 
on request, Wanted scalps and horns, teeth of 





_ Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. _ 
ALASKA BIG GAME 


Alaska Peninsula for Big Brown Bear. 
Kenai Peninsula for Sheep and Moose. 
Russian River for Trout Fishing. 
Kenai Lake for Pleasure and Boating. 


HOWARD L. LONG, Licensed Guide 





| 








Box 1452 SEWARD, ALASKA 








MOOSE, caribou, goat and grizzly hunting in 

British Columbia ; also sprmg bear ag 
For information write Thompson Bros., Barker- 
ville, British Columbia. 11-6t 


GRIZZLY BEAR-TROUT-SALMON 


If you want to go into a country where 

you are certain of finding both black and 

grizzly bear make your arrangements with 

me now. I can also arrange for trout and 

salmon fishing trips. For further par- 
ticulars, write to 














A. Bryan Williams, 1170 Georgia Si. W., Vancouver, B. C. 











989 GATES. AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








START fur farming; foundation stock always | 


for sale; instructive, interesting literature 6c. 


Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minn. 


BEST IN THE WEST 
TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 


Send your hides in for fur gar- 
ments, and fur rugs, and be con- 
vinced of the best results at, 


JOS. KATONA 


Foreman at Jonas Bros. for nine years. 























608 Santa Fe Drive DENVER, COLO. 
| FOR SALE—Two buffalo omsenenee, in 


MD. 
condition, for best offer. E. L. Morgan, M.D 
Graham, Mo. 2t 


GLASS 
EYES 





FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 

renig on gh = Taxidermists ~~ in Amer- 
. Save money. 

~— s This PERE " Write for one today. 1 N. W. 

School of Taxiderm Elw. Omaha 


Typewriters 








1-1t | 














TOBACCO—Select 3-year-old Kentucky leaf; 
pay for tobacco and postage when received; 








5 Ibs. smoking, $1.25; 5 Ibs. chewing, $1.50. 
Farmers’ Union, Hawesville, Ky. 1-2t 
CALIFORNIA GOLD—dQuarter size, 27c; half 

size, 53c. Fifty-page catalog, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 1-1t 
BINOCULAR—Zeiss prism; will take $15. 
__G. Walker, Box 633, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1-1t 








A HUNTING CLUB 


One of the finest and best Duck and Grouse 
Hunting Clubs in the West; owning outright 
lakes and several thousand acres of land, club 
house, etc. Will admit a few desirable members. 
Price of membership includes pro-rata owner- 
ship of club property. A very unusual and at- 
tractive opportunity for real sportsmen. Write 
for particulars. 


A. E. Parmelee, Sunderland Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 


TOBACCO—Fragrant, mellow, natural leaf, 45c 

pound; 10 pounds, $3.20; money back if not 
pleased. Clark’s River Plantation, Box C, 
Hazel, Ky. 12-2t 


BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity ; 

travel; experience unnecessary; particulars 
free. Write American Detective System, 1968 
Broadway, N. Y. 11-6t 


CAMERAS, lenses, binoculars, bought, sold or 
exchanged ; high-grade firearms taken in trade; 
genuine Emil Busch 8-power 40 mm. officer’s 
field glass, slightly used in German army; while 
they last, 3 National Camera Exchan 
20 Washington Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. ott 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10-tf 


























TYPEWRITERS—$20 up; free trial; 
ments. Payne Company, Rosedale 
Kansas City, Kans. 


easy pay- 
Station. 
2-5t 


SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three dozen $1. 
Illustrated catalog with a pretty shell 15c. 
Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 6-tf 





You will find much of interest in 
the advertising pages of this issue. 


It will pay you to look thru the 
advertising pages of this issue. 





WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 

from any lake or river; write for particulars. 
ae Bros., 309 E. 36th St., Los Angeles 
‘a 


5-tt 














\\ — os 
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ANGLING 
Adventures in Angling (Van Cam 
Heilner) 
Amateur Rod Making 
American Food and Game 
American Trout Stream 
Rhead), postpaid 


Flies and How 

















Artificial m 
Zass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 
of America (James A. Hens] 

300k of the Black 3ass (Henshall)........... 
300k of Fish and Fishing (Rhead) 

Book of the Pike, The (O. W. Smith) 

Call of the Surf (Heilner) 

Casting Tackle and Methods (O. W. Smith) 

Compleat Angler (Walton 

Complete Angler and Sportsman (Blake 


Complete 
ning (Shaw) 


mecCouery of Trout and Bass Flies (Ship- 


Dry. Fy ind F ast Water, The (La Branche 
Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the 

Tweed (Sco date wenioneces 
Fine Art of Fisl ing (Camp) ea 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead) 

Fishing From the Earliest Times ee 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp) 
Fishing Tac - (Frazer) 

Fishing Tackle pd Kits (Dixie C 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet) 
Fly-Fisher’s Entomology (Ronalds)........... 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll) sdecaes 
Grim, The Story of a Pike : 

History of Fly he ng for Trout, A (Hill 
Idyl of the plit-Bam hea. The (George 

Holden) 

Lake and Stream Game Fishi 
roll) 
Life 

Trout, Trout 
Practical Bait Castir ( 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill 
Practical Fly Fishing (St. John) 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble 

(Johnson) : 

Salt Water Game Fishing (C. F. Holder) 
Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt) 
Some Fish and Some Fishing 
Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. P. Holden) 
Trout Fishing for the Beginner (Clapham) 
Trout Fly Fis! 


ing in America (Southard) 
Trout Lore (Smith) 

CAMPING AND TRAPPING» 
Nature (Newkirk) 
Surgery and Medicine 


arroll) 


and Other 
g (st. 








Back to 
Backwoods 
D.) 
‘amp Cookery 
amp Kraft (Mil 
amp-Fires and Gui le-Posts 
‘amping Out (Mi 


oe e Kephart) 


(Van Dyke) 





amp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick) 
amp and Tr: - Methods (Kreps) 
‘amper’s Ow Book 

amping in C omfort (Donovan) 
‘amping (Kepl irt) 

Woodcra ft (Kephart) 

Camping and W. | raft (Kephart) 
Canadian Wil (Ma Hunter) 


Deadfalls and Snares ‘Ui irding) 
Duck and Goose Shooting 

Fox Trapping (Har 
Fur Buyer's Guide ; 
Fur Farming (Har d eee ee 
Ginseng and Ot] 


Green Timber Trail s (Chapn 

Holidays in Tents (W M. Childs) 

Home Manufac rae of Furs and Skins 
Home Tanning Guide (Harding) 

Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 


(Harding) 
Kink Book, The 
Knots, Splices and Rope 
Land Cruising and Pr 
Log Cabins and Cottages 
Medicine Man in the Woods (Miller) 
Mink Farming (A. S. White) 
Mink Trapping (Harding) . 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop) 
Outdoorman’s Handbook. The (Miller) 
Pac king and Portaging (Wallace) 
Science of Trapping (Kreps) 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties 
Sportsman’s Works hop, The 

ler); paper, $1 25; cloth 
Steel Traps (Harding) 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce) 
Tracks and Tracking 
Trail Craft (Fordyce) 
Trapping, Tanning an 
Winter Camping (Carpenter) 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) 

HUNTING AND SHOOTING 

American Animals (Stone and Cram) 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinne 11) 
American Rifle, The (Whelen) 


W rk (Verrill) 


specting 


(Bea 


1 Taxidermy 








Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 


ng (Dixie Car- 


History and Habits of Salmon, Sea 


(Mo dy, 


(Warren Mit: 


“> 
Sb 


1 


=" 


meet Po totoe 


BND tae be heed dh 
t 


AD eh ih 


eye ee ee a 








American Shotgun, The (Aski1 ae 

Art of Revolver Shootin (Wir is) 
Automat Pistols 3 sard) 

3] ick Be. irs, TI 2 } ) 

300k of the Pistol and Revolver, The 


Book of Hunting and Fishing, The 


in the Canadian 





( 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Harry A. 
Complete Sportsman's Guide (Buzzacott) 
Good Hunting (Roosevelt) 
Grizzly, The (Enos Mills) 
In the Alaska- Yukon Gamelan 
Individual Instruction in Rifle 
(McNabb) 
Jist Huntin’ (Ozark Ripley) 
and of Footprints (Stewart E. White) 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler) 


Is (McGuire 





Moose Book (Merrill) 

Outdoor n an 
(Roosevelt) 

Our Rifles (Chas. W. Sawyer) 


wright), new and rev. edit 





Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 
Dog Book (Bruette) 
nateur Trainer (Haberlein) ; paper, $ 





Bloodhound, The (Roge r Williams) 
Boston Terrier, The (And VT Abe yut It) 
Bull Terrier, The Chores) 


All orders not accompanied by remittance will be 


Rockie Ss 


lay) Desert and Lava (Hornaday) 
Auer) 3 


Practice 


2.50 
oO 
2 oOo 


$50 


D.00 





TOO 


amen 
200 
oA” 
1.00 


Cocker Spaniel, T! 
Complete Doe Be 0k, The 
Dog Book, The 
Forty Years 
Foxhound, The 
Fox Terrier, The (I 
Haberlein’s Force Collar 
Hounds and Be igles 
Hunting Dogs | ird 
Ker nel Dise ‘ 
Modern 
Practical Dog r s) 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes 
Practical Dog Training mi 
ret 


(Bruette) 





Scottish and Irish Terriers (H 
she herd Dog ] i € W 
Story of Jack (Lytle) 
I'wentieth Centu Bird Dog Bi l 
(Shelley); cloth ... 
NATURAL HISTORY 
American Boys’ Book 
(Dan Beard) 
American Natural History (H 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley) 
sirds of Field, Forest and Park (Gilmore 
Bird Guide—Game and Wa B } 


of the 
ird Guide No. 2 Land Sirds East 


( Illus. in colors (Reed) 
Bird Life (Cha ) 
In Beaver 1 (Enos Mills) 
M Ss a Manners of W \ 


the Wilderness (FE: . eM 
Wild Animals (Mill 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


uum 
seau 11 N ( 
ov B (2.000 | 
Hut son) 
ing 1 M B 
selec ( 





«S 





Spell of the Rockies, The (Enos Mill 


Stories of the Great West (R 
Thru Br zilian 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Enos Mill 
Cc. O. D. 


sent 


All prices include postage 


Please 
enclose $ , 
Please 


O. D. 
All orders 


Name 


Address 


City 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, 


Colo. 


send me the following books, 


send me the following books, 


not accompanied by remittance will be sent C. 


for which I 


Parcels Post, 


State 


Wilderne ss (Roosevel 


Rockies, Illus. in colors (Ree 


O 


[J 


O. D. 


THE LEADING OUTDOOR WRITINGS 
OF POPULAR AUTHORS 


1.00 
3.00 
£Ooo 
5.00 
1.00 
1.00 
a) 
1.00 
1.00 
Loo 
1.00 
1.1") 
Loo 
1.00 
100) 
1.00 


1.00 


Goo 
~1) 
1.) 


1.00 
1.00 
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They keep your rifle 
young and accurate 


LL US Rim-Fire Cartridges, including the 
famous .22 N.R. A. Long Rifle, are made 
with a new and special priming that discourages 


barrel rust and prevents excessive pitting. 


As a result of this priming, US Rim-Fire Cart- 
ridges help keep your barrel clean, smooth, and 


accurate. 


The best way to judge the value of US Rim-Fire 


Cartridges for accuracy, uniformity, cleanliness, is to 








try them for a month or two. Keep a careful check 
on your marksmanship. Watch it improve. A clean 
barrel and clean shooting go hand in hand. 


US Rim-Fire Cartridges cost no more than others. 
Why not use them? Write for descriptive folder. 


~ 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York 


ry 





bins ten - ~_ - _ 
FUL Wis ISVRON SSITINOWS 
eS ae 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; 
National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Works, Baltimore; 


Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto. 






Cartridges 








U.S. Trap Shells 
with Cork-Tex Wads 


Trapshooters—try these new U. S. Trap loads, the 
first shells to be factory loaded with Cork-Tex wads. 


1—Less recoil and lower pressures 
This makes a smoother, easier load. 


Greater uniformity 
Cork-Tex wads are moisture-proof, so powder remains always 


the same. 
Better patterns 


Cork-Tex wads afford a better gas-seal and shock-absorber; 
smoother, steadier action; more uniform distribution of shot. 


4—W ads do not blow back 
Because they do not blow to pieces. 

The old-timers who used these loads at the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap are great boosters for them. You try them. 
They’ll improve your scores. Cost no more, and your money 
back if you don’t like them. 


UNITED STATES oe CO., 111 Broadway, New York 


Ge: neral Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St 

Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; Nationa 

a ad and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Works, Baltimore; Hingston 
Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto 


rap. Shells 


K-TEX WADS 











____ A Magazine of the 


WILL YOU HELP 










light. 








Modern inventions have given the fire 
lighter the acetylene and electric spot-lights. 
In many sections unscrupulous pot-hunters 
still bewilder huge flocks of birds at night, 
cutting paths of destruction through the 
huddled masses of roosting birds, not for 
sport but for meat and personal gain. 

The Public Shooting Ground—Game Refuge 
Bill, S. 1452 in the United States Senate and H. 
R. 5823 in the House of Representatives, will not 
only provide sanctuaries where migratory birds 


may nest, rest and feed unmolested by man, but 
it will provide a warden force sufficient to bring 





(1) 


American Game Protective Association 


Gentlemen: 





FIRE LIGHTERS 
The Arch Enemies of All 


True Sportsmen 


Will You Help to Bring Such Men to Justice? 


Since the days of the first market hunter, men 
have shot wild fowl at night by the aid of artificial 


Whether this was done by the light of a 


Woolworth Building, New York City 


E G2C1O86 M CHOC TOP Finks verses ccdiwsbss to cover 


dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked 
below for one year, beginnine (at once) (at the ex- 
piration of my present membership). 
: Price, including 
One Year’s Member- 
Regular shipin American 
Subscription Game Protective 


Publication. Price. Association. 
Field and Stream......... $2.50 $3.0 
Michigan Sportsman ..... 1.50 2.00 
MytOOr BatO so co's wince o o'0%s 2.00 2.50 
Outers’ Recreation ....... .50 3.00 
Sportsmen’s Review (Wkly) 3.00 3.50 


Draw circle around publication wanted. 

If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you 
indicate and wish to renew for one year from the ex- 
Ppiration of your subscription, please mention that fact. 











driftwood fire on a point where the birds were 
passing over, or by a kerosene torch from a boat, 
in which was strapped a huge swivel gun, the 
process was called fire lighting. 


these violators of the law into camp where they 
will receive their just deserts. 


It is hoped that this bill will be enacted into 
law at the present session of Congress. The time 
is urgent now for you to write your Senators and 
Representatives, requesting that they support it. 


Do not forget that the American Game Pro- 
tective Association is your national organization, 
fighting your battles for “‘“More Game”’ and better 
sport. 


Join the Association and do your part. Fill out 
the coupon and mail it today. 





THE SPORTSMAN’'S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 





1, Never in sport endanger human life. 

2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 

3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better 
laws, and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 

4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners, 
and also their feelings. 

5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 

6. Never be a fish-hog. 

7. Discourage the kiling of game for commercial H 
purposes by refusing to purchase trophies. H 

8. Study and record the natural history of game ; 
species in the interest of science. i 

9. Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. : 

i 
Signed : 
Address 
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‘The Bait That 
Gets the Big Fish” 


A lucky strike on a new artificial bait may 
land an occasional big one—but it takes a 
good old stand-by like the Rush Tango to 
make a catch like this in less than one hour. 

The illustration below shows an hour’s catch 
taken on the Tangolure (“The 
best Tango I ever made.”’—J. 
K. Rush. ’Nuf said!). 







Professionals, amateurs, women and even 
children are making record catches of all kinds 
of game fish, trolling or casting with the 


Rush Tango Minnows 


The liveliest bait that floats. They wiggle, 
dive and swim like a minnow in action. The 
Tangoes get the big ones—Bass, Pickerel, 
7 Muskallonge, Lake Trout and Brook 

rout. 


Price, regular colors in Tangolure, Midget, 
Troutango, Regular, Junior and Tiger models, 
75c each. 


The Rush Tangolure 


The very latest addition to the Tango family. 
Possesses all the life like action and killing 
qualities of the regular Tango. A semi-surface 
bait; retrieves easily in swift waters. Just 
tight in weight and shape for casting or troll- 
ing; 8 inches long; furnished in three of our 
best regular colors at 75c each; three Victory 
finishes at $1 each, or a set of six in display 
case at $5.25 per set. 


RUSH 
Troutiger 


Is a new fly-rod bait—a killer for trout and 
small-mouth bass. No bigger than a good fat 
cricket, but livelier than any cricket you ever 
saw; 75c each; set of four assorted colors, $3. 


_ The complete line of Rush Tango Minnows 
is now furnished properly equipped for fishing 
in the waters of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Canada, and wherever the law permits of only 
one treble hook. 





There is a Tango for every kind of game 
fish and for every depth—from the S. O. S. 
(Swims on the Surface) to our Regular and 
Junior models (deep diving baits). 


AT YOUR. DEALER’S, or Postpaid In- 
sured. Money Order or Stamps, mailed direct. 
_ Illustrated catalog in colors with instruc- 
tions sent FR 


J. K. RUSH 


ALLin ONE for campers 


This trunk on your running-board un- 
folds and blossoms out into 
—A cupboard for keeping food cleanly 
—A table for eating enjoyable, AND 


This Camp-home 


embodying a 48-inch double De Luxe 
Bed, Springs and Mattress, for sleeping 
soundly :—A roomy, water-proofed tent 
for shelter. Light and ventilation regu- 
lated by shutters from inside. 

All carried in this combina- 


tion table - cupboard - trunk, 
which is only 4 ft. long. 








The empty trunk is quickly 
fitted withlegs. With 
sides lifted it forms 
a table, dropped 

it makesa 


handy cupboard. 
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ISH OUTING OUTFITS 
WITH DE LUXE BEDS 


Are the most complete, compact and comfortable outfits made. They 
give you in camping every comfort you enjoy at home. 






When you put the handy Rush Outfit on the running board of your 
car you take with you everything you need to get the utmost enjoy- 
ment out of your trip. You have a big double 48-in. bed with springs 
and fluffy Rushfloss mattress that rivals, in sleeping comfort, your 
finest box-spring bed. You have a drop-leaf table that seats 6 people, 
which makes mealtime enjoyable. You have a closed cupboard that 
keeps food and dishes safely protected. You have a big, roomy, well- 
ventilated tent that requires no poles to erect—a real house with two 
screened and curtained windows. Plenty of room to dress standing 
up. The whole outfit is quickly set up and is so substantial in con- 
struction that you are absolutely safe, secure and comfortable in any 
sort of weather. 

The tent and aluminum frame bed roll up into a bundle only 4 ft. long and 10 in. 


through. Rush Outing Outfits are furnished single or double with one or two 
beds, and with or without carrying case or trunk. 


All These Camp Comforts 
Found Only in the RUSH 


RUSH exclusive features are so numerous and so superior you will surely F 
prefer them to any other equipment. You owe it to yourself and the . 
comfort of your family to get the free RUSH circulars at once. See - 
what .RUSH offers. No matter what kind of equipment you need, se 
whether for touring, camping, hunting, radio headquarters, fishing, ff» 
or just for outdoor sleeping in your own yard at home, get these oe 
free RUSH circulars at once. f = 


J K. RUSH ff : . 
* ” 

. oF SS 
* . 


522 So. Clinton St., 











Fishing Tackle Dept. 
518 S.CLINTON ST. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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There are many other exclusive 2 LIVE DEALERS“) ra o” ae 
USH products for the wanted in all unoccupied P = * S&S 
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A Magazine of the West 


ME EK. and-Blue Grass NEELS 


ee 


Bristol 


SE Fishing Rods 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 


Go Fishing ! 
O FISHING—for health, for 


sport, for rest, for “nerves.” 
Get out in the open air and enjoy 
the king of sports. 


Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher 
Catalogs mailed free on request. 


Write today to The Horton Manu- 
facturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart 
Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, California. 





